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THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CAIRO GENIZA AS A SOURCE 
FOR MEDITERRANEAN SOCIAL HISTORY * 


S. D. GorrEIn 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE STUDENTS of the history of the Mediterra- 
nean countries during the High Middle Ages have 
often complained about the almost complete ab- 
sence of archives in Muslim countries. In Europe, 
the church, the feudal lords, the cities, and the 
guilds kept their documents both as titles of right 
and for other purposes. Nothing of the kind is to 
be found in Muslim countries in that period. Now, 
it is possible to reconstruct the main lines of politi- 
cal history and to a certain extent also the life of 
the ruling class with the help of literary sources, 
supplemented by archaeology, epigraphy, and nu- 
mismatics, i.e. the study of extant buildings and 
utensils, inscriptions, and coins. However, social 
and economic history, especially of the middle and 
lower classes, can hardly be studied without the 
aid of documents, such as letters, deeds, or ac- 
counts actually emanating from people belonging 
to these classes. 

Under these circumstances it is most fortunate 
that a great treasure of documents, hailing from 
all over the Mediterranean countries, mainly from 
the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, has 
been preserved in the so-called Cairo Geniza.* The 
Hebrew word geniza, like Arabic jandéza (which 
means “burial”), is derived from the Persian. 
In Persian, ganj denotes a treasure, and its Bibli- 
cal derivative, especially in Ezra 6:1, stands almost 
for archive. In mediaeval Hebrew, Geniza, or 
Beth Geniza, designates a repository of discarded 
writings. For just as the human body, having ful- 
filled its task as container of the [heavenly] soul, 





* Based on a lecture read at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, on December 9, 1958. 

*Cf. J. Sauvaget, Introduction & Vhistoire de V Orient 
musulman (Paris 1946), p. 21, where an explanation of 
this defect is attempted. 

* Aspects of the Cairo Geniza documents different from 
those discussed here have been treated by the present 
writer in “ The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the History 
of Muslim Civilization,” Studia Islamica, III (Paris 


1955), 75-91, where further literature on the subject is 
given. 


should be buried, 7. e. preserved to await resurrec- 
tion, thus writings bearing the name of God, hav- 
ing served their purpose, should not be destroyed by 
fire or otherwise, but should be put aside in a 
special room designated for the purpose or in a 
cemetery. Such a room was attached to a syna- 
gogue in Fustat or, as it is known today, Old 
Cairo, and from there, and to a small extent also 
from the cemetery al-Basaitin near the town, the 
treasures of the Cairo Geniza, under circumstances 
which have often been described,* were dispersed 
to many libraries all over the world. 

This occurred mainly during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, beginning with 1890, when 
a considerable amount of valuable Geniza papers 
was acquired by the Bodleian Library, Oxford,* 
and culminating in 1897, when Solomon Schechter 
transferred the whole of the then still extant 
treasures of the Geniza chamber to the University 
Library Cambridge, England. In this country, a 
very important collection is found at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, brought from 
Egypt in 1896 by E. N. Adler of London. A 
smaller, but still extensive collection, whose be- 
ginnings go back to 1891, is preserved in the 
library of the Dropsie College, Philadelphia,*® 
while the Freer Gallery of Washington possesses 
about fifty, mostly very well preserved documents, 
which were acquired by Mr. Charles L. Freer in 
Egypt in 1908. Nothing is known about the 
provenance of these papers,® but it stands to reason 
that they came from the cemetery al-Basitin, 


3 See Paul E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (Oxford 1959), 
chapter 1. N. Golb, “ Sixty Years of Genizah Research,” 
Judaism, VI (1957), 3-5. 

4Cf. A. Neubauer and A. E. Cowley, Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, II (Ox- 
ford 1906), xii-xvi. 

5Cf. B. Halper, Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah 
Fragments in Philadelphia (Philadelphia 1924). 

© See Richard Gottheil and William H. Worrell, Frag- 
ments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection 
(New York 1927), p. v. 
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where Mr. B. Chapira of Paris excavated Genizah 
papers in considerable quantities.* A small col- 
lection belonging to the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania was described by the 
present writer recently,* and there may still be 
some papers in private hands. 

In order to be in a position to evaluate the 
Geniza papers as a source of social history, we have 
to form an idea about their nature and contents, 
and the localities, the times, and the social layers 
from which they come. 

From the very definition given to the term 
Geniza above it is evident that it is the opposite 
of an archive. In an archive one keeps documents 
in order to use them, if and when necessary. 
Therefore, much care is taken to preserve them 
well, and in many cases, they are deposited in the 
archive immediately after being made out. The 
opposite was the case with the Geniza. Papers 
were thrown away there only after they had lost 
all value to their possessors and consequently, in 
most cases, only a long time after they had been 
written. Even family letters, let alone business 
correspondence, would not have been deposited in 
a place accessible to everybody except after being 
deprived of all actuality. However, legal deeds, 
which conferred rights on their holders, had to be 
kept by them and their heirs often through genera- 
tions, before they could be disposed of in the 
Geniza chamber. 


There was another good reason for keeping a 
document a long time before throwing it into the 
Geniza. Paper was expensive and therefore nor- 
mally free space on a document was used for all 
kinds of purposes, such as drafts, short notes, 
accounts, or even merely for trying out a pen or 
for exercises. Thus the MS. T.-S. 16.49 of the 
University Library Cambridge was drawn up in 
Fustat on April 26, 987; although long and elab- 
orate, it is a mere acquittance, in which a widow 
confirms to the family of her husband that she 
has received all that is due to her according to her 
marriage contract; thus there was no particular 
need to keep this document for a very long time. 
However, the backside of the deed was used for 
trials of the pen, one of which bears the date of 


7B. Chapira, Revue des Etudes Juives, LXXXII 
(1926), 317. 

8“ The Geniza Collection of the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania,” JQR, XLIX (1958), 
35-52. 


December 21, 1085, i.e. almost a hundred years 
later. 

Naturally, during the many years which elapsed 
from the execution of a document to its disposal, 
it deteriorated. The writing became faint, the 
paper was covered with dark brown stains, it was 
damaged by holes, and often parts of it were torn 
away for various uses. 

To be sure, many types of paper found in the 
Geniza, as well as the ink used on them, were of 
excellent quality, and the scribes of the courts, the 
clerks of business houses, as well as scholarly per- 
sons in general, mostly had a clear and often even 
a beautiful handwriting. Thus the MS. T.S. 
18 J 4, f. 18, represents a business letter sent from 
Aden to India, to a Jewish merchant from Tunisia, 
who ran a bronze factory and did other business 
out in that distant country. The recipient, 
having stayed a long time in India, returned to 
Aden in the autumn of 1149, but remained there 
and in the interior of Yemen for another three 
years; then, he had to make the long journey 
through the Red Sea, the terrible desert between 
it and the Nile river, and, finally, on the Nile from 
Upper Egypt to Cairo. Despite the humidity of 
the climate of India and Aden and the hazards of 
the journey on sea and through the desert—and 
the more than eight hundred years which have 
elapsed since it was written, the letter is in perfect 
condition, with even the smallest dot or stroke 
clearly discernible. 

Unfortunately, such examples are the exception 
rather than the rule. Most of the Geniza papers 
make difficult reading and the great majority of 
them are fragments, representing the beginning, 
the end, or the middle or either side of a document, 
and many thousands are mere tiny fragments. 

There is another difference between an archive 
and the Geniza, which constitutes a great obstacle 
to research. In an orderly archive, material of the 
same character normally is kept together in one 
place, which makes it easy to get information 
about one topic. However, in the Geniza, every- 
thing is topsy-turvy ; a volume bound together may 
contain the following items: a contract for part- 
nership in a glass factory; a letter of congratula- 
tion on an appointment; the genealogy of a fam- 
ily; settlement of a claim in Persia; a letter de- 


® The letters addressed to, or written by, this merchant 
are collected in Chapter Three of the book on the India 
trade prepared by the present writer; see below, note 18. 
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scribing the state of an ill person; a page from a 
recordbook of a court; a deed of manumission of 
a slave; a circular letter of a communal authority ; 
accounts on parchment made in Tunisia; a letter 
with religious admonitions; a power of attorney 
for a divorce ; a business letter sent from Spain to 
Algeria; a will made out in Alexandria; a list of 
the jewelry, the garments, the linen, and the 
kitchen utensils brought into marriage by a bride 
ete. 

There can be no doubt that many prominent 
Jews and Jewish families kept archives.1° Thus 
we find that the Geniza has preserved over 250 
papers addressed to, sent from, or referring to 
Nahray b. Nissim, a prominent community leader, 
businessman, and scholar, active in Egypt and the 
adjacent countries during the second part of the 
eleventh century.? About fifty papers connected 
with the Tunisian Jew in India mentioned before 
(his family was called Ben Yiji after a Berber 
tribe**) were brought together by the writer of 
these lines in connection with his work on the 
India trade according to the Cairo Geniza. Even 
more were found addressed to or written by 
another India traveller, Halfon b. Nethan’el, who 
travelled also frequently to Spain, where he be- 
came a most intimate friend of the Jewish poet 
and philosopher Judah ha-Levi. A number of 
other personalities and families are represented in 
the Geniza by so many papers that one has to 
assume that they belonged originally to care- 
fully preserved collections. In the Geniza, however, 
these were dispersed and mixed up with documents 


*° Most probably, the documents were kept in a bag 
or piece of cloth, folded into narrow strips, as they were 
sent. Scores of such “ archives,” consisting of deeds con- 
ferring titles of right or important letters, were brought 
from Yemen to Israel in 1949-50 by the immigrants from 
that country, where mediaeval customs have in many 
ways persisted to our days. While the folding into 
narrow strips—as the Cairo Geniza shows—tends to 
damage the lines crossed by the folds, it seems, on the 
other hand, to be conducive to the preservation of a 
document as a whole. Cf. also R. Gottheil, JQR, XIX 
(London 1907), 469, where the documents from the 
archive (not the Geniza!) of the Jewish community in 
Cairo are described as lying folded and rolled in bags. 

** They form the subject of a Ph.D. dissertation by Mr. 
Murad Michael. 

“The pronunciation Yago, suggested in Speculum, 
XXIX (1954), 191, note 17, cannot be maintained in 
the face of the fact that the family name Ben Yija, 
spelled in the French way Benichou, is common all over 
western North Africa even today. 


from other persons, countries and centuries, and it 
is up to the laborious efforts of the modern scholar 
to piece them together again. 

The cause for the complete chaos in which the 
Geniza papers are found is to be sought, to my 
mind, in the fact that the Geniza was in living 
use during the whole time of its existence. I re- 
member having seen in it a bill of divorce made 
out in Bombay as late as 1879, and, as it is unlikely 
that a document of such a character was disposed of 
in far away Cairo immediately after the legal act 
attested by it,’* it is not impossible that it landed 
in the Geniza only a few days before Solomon 
Schechter arrived in Cairo ready to carry off its 
entire contents, However, the living use of the 
Geniza was expressed not only by the continuous 
addition to its contents, but also by the opposite 
process. Enterprising people undertook the 
trouble to get into the dark room, formerly in 
order to find an ancient prayer book, or even legal 
formularies or mere scrap paper, but in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century with the aim 
of selecting manuscripts suitable for being sold to 
Europeans and Americans hunting for antiquities. 
The result of all this was that the whole content 
of the Cairo Geniza was continuously and com- 
pletely turned upside down. On the other hand, 
the enormous variety of material included in it 
enables us to draw a colorful mosaic of the life of 
the society reflected in it. 

What type of society is reflected in the Cairo 
Geniza? Before trying to answer this question, it 
is necessary to discuss briefly a third feature of the 
Geniza documents, which, in addition to their poor 
state of preservation and their utter disconnected- 
ness, makes their study so difficult: the language 
in which they are written. To be sure, the Geniza 
contains many hundreds of documents written in 
a beautiful Hebrew, as it was known from con- 
temporary literary sources. Most of this material 
has been published and used for historical re- 
search. However, the vast majority of the Geniza 
papers, namely most of the private letters and 
legal deeds, and all business letters and bills were 
written in Arabic, and of course not in literary, 
but in living Arabic, which varied according to the 
country, the century, and the social layer from 
which they came. The writing of Arabic with 


13 The document is in the Gaster collection of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, England, and bears the 
number A 960. 
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Hebrew letters had its contemporary parallel in 
the writing of the same language by the Syriac 
Christians in their holy script and in modern 
times in the writing of Yiddish, which is a Ger- 
manic dialect, with Hebrew characters. The 
Arabic language used by the Jews was not a par- 
ticular Jewish dialect, although some Hebrew 
phrases were of course used by the writers, but as 
the Jews were less tradition bound than their 
Muslim contemporaries, who wrote in Arabic char- 
acters, their Arabic, as a rule, is more colloquial 
and resembles a language which appears only in 
later literary sources or in the modern Arabic 
dialects. Thus the present writer would not have 
been able to translate quite a number of passages 
in letters written in Aden in the twelfth century, 
had he not devoted much time to the study of 
Arabic as it is spoken in Yemen today. 


All this explains why the majority of the Geniza 
documents, sixty years after their transfer to 
European and American libraries, still have re- 
mained unpublished. For the same reason, it is 
not surprising that, when their systematic study 
was taken up again of late, quite a number of 
unexpected finds were made. To confine ourselves 
to letters emanating from famous personalities, we 
have now a letter to Moses Maimonides from his 
only and beloved brother David on the eve of his 
setting out on the Indian Ocean, where he per- 
ished, significant letters by and about Abraham, 
the son and successor of Maimonides,* and new 
autograph responsa by Maimonides himself.'* The 
most rewarding finds were perhaps four autograph 
letters by the Spanish-Jewish poet and philosopher 
Judah ha-Levi and a number of letters to and 
about him, especially during his journey to the 
Holy Land, which he immortalized by his poems.1? 


*To be published as No. 178 of the collection of 
documents concerning the Indian trade; see note 18. 

15 Cf. the present writer’s “ New Documents from the 
Cairo Geniza,” Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa (Barcelona 
1954), 1, 707 ff.; “ The Renewal of the Controversy over 
the Prayer for the Head of the Community in Abraham 
Maimuni’s Time,” Jgnace Goldziher Memorial Volume 
(Jerusalem 1958), II, 49 ff. A bunch of even more sig- 
nificant documents emanating from Maimonides’ son and 
successor is being prepared for publication. 

16“ New Autograph Responsa by Maimonides,” Tarbiz, 
XXVIII, 2 (1959). 

17 Published in four instalments in Jarbiz, XXIV and 
XXV with two others to follow. The whole material 


has been discussed in a paper presented to the American 
Academy of Jewish Research, called “R. Judah ha- 


However, it was not for the sake of these and 
similar interesting finds that a new study of the 
Arabic Cairo Geniza documents was undertaken, 
The aim was to attack the vast material as a whole 
and to make it available in a suitable form to all 
those interested in the study of the social and 
economic history of the Mediterranean countries, 
including the trade routes to India, in the develop- 
ment of the Arabic language, and of course, in 
Jewish history. As far as the India trade is 
concerned, all the available documents, 275 in 
number,?* have been assembled, and a full edition 
with an English translation and commentary is 
nearing completion. However, the Mediterranean 
material, which comprises many thousands of 
items, mostly shorter and more fragmentary than 
the papers concerning the Indian trade, is still 
largely in an early stage of research. Therefore, 
all which can be said here about social and eco- 
nomic life in the Mediterranean countries as re- 
flected in the Cairo Geniza documents is to be 
taken as an outline of preliminary results and a 
directive for further study. 

First of all, the time with which we are con- 
cerned here, has to be defined with more precision. 
The Geniza chamber was located in a synagogue 
which originally was a Coptic church, sold to the 
Jewish community by the Coptic patriarch in 
882.19 However, comparatively little documentary 
material has survived from the tenth century. The 
reason for this is simple, although it occurred to 
me only last summer, when I found and studied 
various documents concerning the early history of 
that synagogue. Around 1012, the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim ordered the destruction of the Christian 
and Jewish houses of worship, including the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and, as we now know 
positively, the synagogue under discussion also was 
burnt out.?° 
Levi’s biography in the Light of the Geniza Documents,” 
Vol. 28 New York, 1959, 41-56. 

18 At the time of the first report given about the 
subject, Speculum, XXIX (1954), 184, only 130 items 
were available. By now, it seems, everything obtainable 
in European and American libraries has been registered. 
However, the collection of Geniza material in the Public 
Library of Leningrad, which is not catalogued, may 
contain some relevant documents. 

19 Cf. Paul Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (London 1947), 
p. 1. It has been surmised that the building originally 
had been a synagogue, and was converted into a church in 
Byzantine times. 

20The main structure of the basilica-like building 
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The rebuilding of the synagogue was a lengthy 
affair, and I venture the surmise that the Geniza 
chamber was added at that time. In any case, 
from 1015 onwards we have dated documents for 
almost every year and, for many years, several 
dated documents—I believe, for 1066, the year of 
the conquest of England by the Normans, about 
10—and of course we are able to fix the time of 
countless others according to the persons men- 
tioned in them, the script,”* and the subject matter. 
This goes on for a little over 250 years until 1266, 
when dated documents suddenly became rather 
rare. There is very little from the fourteenth 
century and next to nothing from the fifteenth. 
However, even a document made out in Cairo in 
1482 resembles in paper, script, and legal formu- 
laries the deeds of the classical period of the 
Geniza, and Cairo still is called “Cairo which is 
situated near Fustat of Egypt,” which means that 
in legal terminology Fustat, the present Old Cairo, 
still was regarded as the capital of the country.”? 

Then suddenly everything changes. Dated docu- 
ments begin to appear again from the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century on, but then the 
paper obviously is not any more locally made, but 
European; the script is entirely different, now 
being Spanish-Jewish ; the language, as a rule, is 
Hebrew and not any more Arabic, and in some 
cases, even Ladino, the Castilian dialect used by 
the Spanish Jews. In other words, the Jewish 


remained intact until it was finally pulled down in 1890. 
The Geniza chamber adjacent to the synagogue was not 
removed; however, its contents began to attract the 
attention of antiquities dealers and scholars in that 
year. See above, note 3. 

**The handwritings of the more prominent scribes 
of the rabbinical court of Fustat (Old Cairo) are known 
for about 240 years (1020-1260), and the same holds 
true for a number of prominent personalities in various 
town and countries. However, utmost precaution is 
recommended with regard to the identification of hand- 
writings. Definitely different persons used almost 
identical scripts—perhaps because they learned how to 
write with the same teacher. This is especially true of 
close relatives, as e. g. Maimonides and his bother David. 

*° Ms. of the University Library Cambridge 13 J 4, 
fol. 16. The subject matter of this document is “ medi- 
aeval” as well: a personality of high standing, having 
concluded, obviously very reluctantly, a levirate mar- 
riage with the widow of his deceased brother, regulates 
in this document the future relations between his two 
Wives, especially on which occasions he was to be ac- 
companied by which wife. Cf. also E. J. Worman, JQR, 
XVIII (1906), 10, for a document dated 1496, “ intro- 
ducing ” Cairo as above. 


East was completely overwhelmed by the refugees 
from Spain, who had to leave their country in 
1492 and became prominent in the Ottoman em- 
pire shortly afterwards, just as in modern times 
the Jewish East became assimilated to the emi- 
grants and refugees from Eastern and Middle 
Europe. 

Here we are solely concerned with what has just 
been termed as the classical Geniza, 7. e. documents 
which appear in a trickle during the second part 
of the tenth century and become a flood for the 
subsequent two and a half centuries. This means 
for the Muslim historian, that the Geniza is a first 
rate source of social and economic history for the 
Fatimid and Ayyubid periods and, as far as Euro- 
pean history is concerned, for the century preced- 
ing the Crusades and for Crusader times them- 
selves. 

Naturally, most of the material found in the 
Geniza emanated from Jews, although there are 
some hundreds of pieces written in Arabic char- 
acters and originating from government chancel- 
leries or from private persons of Muslim or Chris- 
tian persuasion.** As the Geniza chamber was 
situated in Egypt, it stands to reason that its con- 
tents first of all reflect the life of the Jewry of that 
country. At that time Jews lived not only, and 
perhaps not mainly, in the cosmopolitan towns of 
Cairo and Alexandria or the provincial capitals, 
such as Damietta, which then played a great role 
as the Eastern Mediterranean port of Egypt, like 
Port Said today, or Qis in Upper Egypt, which 
was then the terminal for the Indian trade,** but 
were dispersed all over the Nile delta, the Fayyum 
oasis and Upper Egypt. Many letters, some quite 
charming, and a very considerable number of legal 
deeds have come from these little towns of the 
so-called Rif, the Egyptian countryside. Much 
research will be required to find out whether this 
population was old, that is whether it represented 


23 Mr. M. S. Stern, Fellow of All Souls College, has 
published a number of documents from the Fatimid 
chanceries in the Geniza, e.g. “ An Original Document 
from the Fatimid Chancery concerning Italian Mer- 
chants,” Studi orientalistict in onore di Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida (Rome 1956), II, 529 ff. I understand that 
Mr. Stern is to follow up the subject in subsequent 
publications. 

24The merchants and their merchandise were trans- 
ported on the Nile up to that town and crossed from 
there the desert to the East African port ‘Aydhab, from 
where ships set out to South Arabia or to India 
directly. 
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a continuation of the Jewish settlements from 
Roman and Byzantine times, which also were 
largely rural, or originated after the Muslim con- 
quest. It should be noted in this connection that 
there exist some old deeds (old here means the 
late tenth and early eleventh centuries) coming 
from such little places, written in Hebrew, not 
Arabic, and containing Greek names and Greek 
legal terminology.”° 

On the other hand, one has to bear in mind that 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were turbulent 
times and Egypt was flooded with refugees from 
Palestine and Syria, which were in a state of com- 
plete dissolution even during the century preced- 
ing the Crusades, as well as from Byzantine and 
Western Europe territories. We positively know 
from the Geniza that the communal authorities in 
Old Cairo and Alexandria sent these refugees on 
to the little towns and villages. Therefore, when 
we find there so many people referred to as Shami 
(Syro-Palestinian), Rimi (Byzantine), Franji 
(French), Ashkenazi (German),?* we have to 
understand that these constituted recent additions 
to the local population, and very often this is 
clearly evident from the content of the documents 
concerned. 

However, the Jewish population of Egypt as a 
whole, of course, with the exception of Hellenistic 
times, which produced Philo of Alexandria and a 
number of other illustrious men, never played a 
major role in Jewish history, such as did those of 
Babylonia-Iraq on the one hand and Spain on the 
other and those of some other European countries 
in later centuries. Egypt remained basically a 
country of transit and exchange. The most impor- 
tant Egyptian Jew—and indeed the greatest Jew 
of the High Middle Ages—no doubt was Moses 


2° To be sure, Greek terminology was not uncommon 
in the Jewish courts under the jurisdiction of the 
Palestinian Academy right to the end of the eleventh 
eentury. Thus, the word akolytos (dkwditws), “ un- 
hindered,” i.e. ratified, concludes a marriage contract 
not only in Mastaura, Asia Minor, in 1022 [Cf. Joshua 
Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens, 
1939), p. 189], but also in Ramle, Palestine, in 1052 
[See S. Assaf, Yerushalayim (Jerusalem 1953), p. 105], 
as Well as in the small town Damsis in the Nile Delta in 
1083 [S. Assaf, The Formulary of Hai Gaon (Jerusalem 
1930), p. 58]. In addition to such terms, however, which 
had a rather wide diffusion, there appear in ancient 
Geniza documents others which are quite uncommon and 
which might represent some local usage. 

26 The two latter terms designate also persons coming 
from Western Europe in general. 


Maimonides. However, he was born in 1135 in 
Cordova in Spain and came to Egypt at the age 
of thirty-two, when he was already a famous man, 
and he always referred to himself as an Anda- 
lusian or a Ma’aravi, a person from the Muslim 
West. His contemporary and colleague, the Chief 
Justice of the Jewish community of Alexandria, 
was called Anatoli, French Anatole; he came from 
Marseilles and we know in fact that he was in- 
sulted by a local dignitary, who referred to his 
inferior, t.e. European, origin.?” Egypt had ob- 
tained ecumenical importance for Judaism long 
before Maimonides, however not through its own 
resources, but through the influx of prominent 
scholars and communal leaders, either from Baby- 
lonia-Iraq or from the Palestinian Academy, 
which, having left Jerusalem in 1070 for Tyre 
and later on Damascus, finally settled in Old Cairo 
in 1127. 

Thus it is not surprising that the Cairo Geniza 
reflects not sa much the Egyptian local, as the 
Mediterranean scene in general. I purposely use 
the term Mediterranean, because from the coun- 
tries east of Palestine and Syria, the great Jewish 
centers of Iraq and Persia, very few private letters 
and deeds have reached the Geniza. Countless 
people from Iraq and Persia settled in Egypt, as 
we may learn from their family names, which 
range from Samarkand in Central Asia and Nisa- 
bir in Northeast Persia to those of smaller towns 
in Persia and Iraq, such as Kazariin, ’Ukbara and 
Hit. Sometimes we are able to conclude from the 
mistakes in Arabic made by persons bearing Per- 
sian family names that they had arrived only re- 
cently in the country.?* But documentary mate- 


*7 When one compares a legal opinion written by 
Anatoli—as that printed in Abraham Maimuni Responsa 
(Jerusalem 1937), pp. 167-170—with those composed by 
his contemporaries and colleagues Moses and Abraham 
Maimonides, one is indeed struck by the contrast be- 
tween a man who had not studied with the Greek and 
those who did. This contrast between Spanish and 
Oriental Jews, who were imbued, in addition to their 
religious learning, with secular culture, and the “ Ash- 
kenazim ” or European Jews, who confined themselves to 
religious education, continued right down to the seven- 
teenth century. As late an author as David Conforte, 
born in Salonica, 1618, writes: “ All Ashkenazim are by 
nature inarticulate in speech, stammerers and stut- 
terers; they are unable to speak properly and to bring 
forth in writing the thoughts resting in their hearts.” 
Cf. M. Kosover in Homenaje Millas-Vallicrosa (Barce- 
lona 1954), I, 754. 

*8 They mix up masculine and feminine, make an 
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rial from Iraq and Persia is very rare, far rarer 
e.g. than that from the trade route to India, which 
via East Africa and South Arabia was frequented 
by Egyptian merchants. 

How is this to be explained? It would be rash 
to attribute this scarcity of material from the East 
to the political situation, i.e. to the fact that 
Egypt was ruled by the Fatimid caliphs, while 
Iraq and Persia were under the sway of their 
adversaries, the Seldjuks, who paid homage to the 
Abbasid caliphs. For we have in the Geniza a lot 
of oficial Jewish correspondence from Iraq, mainly 
from the presidents of the Jewish academies there, 
but also from the Resh-Galutha, the political head 
of the Diaspora. Strangely enough, the Nagid, the 
political head of the Jews in Fatimid Egypt, got 
his letter of installation from the Resh-Galutha in 
Seldjuk Baghdad. Therefore, there must be 
another reason for the rarity of private docu- 
mentary Geniza papers from the East. The most 
feasible explanation is perhaps that in those days, 
as in our own times, there was very little trade 
between Iraq and Persia on the one hand and 
Egypt on the other, and where there is no business, 
there is no correspondence. 

There might have been in operation, however, 
an additional and quite accidental circumstance. 
The Geniza chamber formed a part of the so-called 
synagogue of the Palestinians, 1.e. where prayers 
were said according to the traditions followed in 
Palestine, where ministers were appointed and 
officers confirmed by the Head of the Academy of 
Jerusalem, and where, naturally, people connected 
with Palestine and Syria prevailed. It stands to 
reason, that some arrangement for a Geniza had 
been made also in the other main synagogue of 
Fustat, that of the Babylonians. Had that Geniza 
been preserved, perhaps we would have had more 
letters and deeds coming from Iraq and Persia. 

Turning now to the Mediterranean proper, we 
find that, in addition to Egypt itself and Palestine 
and Syria, by far most of the material is provided 
by Tunisia and Sicily. This again may have had 
its cause in the conditions of commerce at that 
time. The products of India and the Far East, 
as well as those of Egypt itself, were brought to 
Tunisia and Sicily and exchanged there for the 


incorrect use of the article, and are unsure concerning 
certain typically Semitic sounds—in short, they have 
difficulties similar to those incurred by American stu- 
dents studying Arabic. 


goods of Muslim Spain and western North Africa 
as well as for those of Christian Europe. There 
might have been however, an additional circum- 
stance, similar to that just mentioned. Shortly 
after the churches and synagogues in the Fatimid 
empire had been destroyed, permission was given 
to rebuild them. However, as we know from a 
number of Geniza papers as well as from Christian 
sources, the afflicted communities incurred great 
difficulties in raising the funds needed for recon- 
struction. In this time of hardship, the leaders of 
the Palestinian synagogue hit upon an expedient 
often adopted also by modern community leaders: 
they admitted the Maghribis, by which mainly the 
Tunisian merchants were meant, to public offices 
and showered upon them honorific titles, con-- 
firmed in bombastic letters sent from the seat of 
the Academy in Jerusalem. As we know from a 
Geniza document, the strategem was successful 
and the Maghribis joined the Palestinian syna- 
gogue; therefore it is perhaps not surprising that 
so many documents from Tunisia and Sicily, 
which culturally was at that time only an appen- 
dage to Tunisia, should have been found in the 
Geniza; cf. the present writer’s “ Eleventh Cen- 
tury Tunisia in the Light of the Cairo Geniza 
Documents,” Mémorial FE. Levy-Provencal, Paris 
1960. 

It would be erroneous to assume that only letters 
addressed to Old Cairo and deeds made out there 
have been preserved. We have letters sent from 
one town in Spain to another, from Spain to 
Morocco, from Sicily to Tunisia, and even one sent 
from Jerusalem to Toledo in Spain. Even from 
Christian Byzantium a very considerable number 
of documents has come to light. We have letters 
from Southern France. The ships and the mer- 
chants of the Italian city republics of Genoa, Pisa, 
Gaeta, and Venice are occasionally mentioned ; as 
however, with the exception of Venice, no consider- 
able Jewish communities lived in those towns at 
that time, no documents coming from there have 
been found so far. Scholars called Bunduqi, 
which certainly means Venetian,”® were found in 
Old Cairo as early as the eleventh century, 


Thus, the Geniza documents provide informa- 


2° The word could mean “ trader in hazelnuts.” How- 
ever, as similar deriviations, such as fustuqi, “ trader in 
pistachios,” have not been found in the Geniza papers, 
and as the translation “ cross-bow maker ” is ruled out 
fcr so early a time, bunduqi must mean “ Venetian.” 
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tion concerning many countries during a con- 
siderable span of time, and it is natural that there 
should be differences between the various places 
and periods. However, as far as Egypt and the 
adjacent countries are concerned, a rather con- 
sistent picture of a society with very definite 
features emerges. This picture is not entirely 
complete. One layer of the society, the upper high 
class, the very rich Jews, who were connected with 
the government, is only sparsely represented. The 
reason for this is simple: they did not live in 
Fustat. They had their residence in the fashion- 
able suburb and seat of government, Cairo, where 
they had a synagogue and court of justice of their 
own. There are many references to this state of 
affairs in the Geniza papers. A sister, writing a 
letter from the capital to her brother with all the 
latest gossip, reports that a high official was fired 
from his post and was asked to leave Cairo im- 
mediately and take up his domicile in Fustat. 
This was an easy matter, since rich Jews had 
houses in both places. Thus an India traveller, 
recommending to his brother in Fustat two dis- 
tinguished Tunisian merchants whom he had met 
in the East, asks him to put them up—but, in 
his house in Cairo. Mevorakh, the head of the 
Egyptian Jews for over thirty years (ca. 1080- 
1110), lived in Cairo, but took temporary resi- 
dence during the month of Tishri, the month of 
the High Holidays, in Fustat, when he also used 
to settle public affairs in consultation with the 
leaders of the community. The many petitions 
to him found in the Geniza certainly were sub- 
mitted to him on the occasion of such visits. On 
the other hand, Maimonides, who was not very 
rich (after all, he was a refugee from Spain and, 
in addition, had lost his money when his brother 
perished in the Indian Ocean), lived in Fustat, 
and, as he was a court physician, had to ride every 
day two and a half miles from his house to the 
Sultan’s palace. His son and successor Abraham 
also was a court physician and, like his father, 
stayed in Fustat. This we know from a little 
note °° asking him when he would come and spend 
a weekend in Cairo. In short, we have to make 
allowance for the fact that the life of the upper 
stratum of the society is reflected only very imper- 
fectly in the Geniza papers.** 


80 MS. University Library Cambridge, T.-S. N. S. 94 
J 59. 

*1In addition to the reason given, there might have 
been another cause for the scarcity of material concern- 


We are compensated for this loss by the richness 
and enormous variety of material concerning the 
middle and lower classes. The society which left 
us the Geniza documents is entirely different from 
that of the Jewish communities in Europe at the 
same time. Owing to a murderous legislation of 
economic discrimination, the Jews in Europe were 
confined to a small number of precarious occupa- 
tions. In the Islamic East, no such discriminatory 
laws were in existence. In addition, Jews had 
lived in the countries concerned from time im- 
memorial. Therefore, the distribution of occupa- 
tions was far more normal, with persons engaged 
in manual work most probably forming the 
majority of the population. 

Even agriculture and animal husbandry are by 
no means absent from the Geniza. The main 
protein food during the weekdays was cheese; on 
Saturdays one had chicken or meat. Therefore, 
the Geniza papers refer to this product as fre- 
quently as do the Arabic papyri of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Cheese had to be religiously 
“pure” or “permissible” (Hebrew tahdr and 
Arabic halal; the term “kosher” was used in 
Sicily, from where much cheese was imported, as 
from Palestine). Therefore, special precaution 
had to be taken in its preparation, about which we 
read with regard to various parts of the country. 
The Jewish sheepbreeders had the same difficulties 
with the milking of the animals on Saturdays that 
the religious Kibbutzim have in Israel today. 
Beekeeping, with its products of honey and wax 
being of equal importance, was another familiar 
occupation, perhaps brought with them by the 
ancient immigrants from Palestine, although it 
was indigenous also in Egypt. Even Jews of 
modest income possessed fields where wheat was 
grown, and the trade in wheat looms very large 
in the Geniza papers; however, how far they were 
actively engaged in this branch of farming is not 
yet discernible from the documents studied. On 
the other hand, the processing of flax, the second 
staple crop of Egypt at that time, and its making 
into linen are frequently referred to in the Geniza 
as Jewish occupations. 


ing the uppermost stratum of the Jewish society, about 
which we know both from literary sources and, mostly, 
from petitions addressed to its representatives, found in 
the Geniza. As they were close to the Court, they most 
likely used Arabic and not Hebrew letters in their 
communications and perhaps also applied to government 
rather than to Jewish courts with their lawsuits. 
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This brings us to the most important field of 
manual occupations, industry, arts, and crafts. It 
is easy to compile a long list of different branches 
of manual work referred to in the Geniza. How- 
ever, their relative importance will be found out, 
if ever, only after much additional research. At 
present, it seems that the Geniza mostly refers to 
the textile industry, the spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing of silk, linen, cotton, and wool, and above 
all to dyeing; in the second place, to copper- and 
silversmiths; of almost equal importance were the 
glass industry and the production of sugar, which 
is as frequently mentioned as that of honey. Of 
the many minor crafts referred to in the Geniza, 
I would like to mention that of the muzawwigq, or 
painter of murals. We are here in early Fatimid 
times, when this art, as we know from the mag- 
nificent paintings in the Cappella Palatina of 
Palermo, was still in vogue. 

As in Roman times, there was no clear-cut 
division between industry and commerce. A man 
who produced a commodity also traded in it. 
Naturally by far most of the Geniza documents are 
concerned with commerce. A systematic perusal 
of them will greatly enlarge our knowledge of the 
history of enterprise, the enormous variety of 
goods handled, the routes of trade, the methods 


and morals of business, and its legal basis. In 
general, one is favourably impressed by the sound 
organization, the subtle technique, and the high 
moral standard of business at that time. In par- 
ticular, one is moved by a certain detachment to- 


wards worldly possessions. Everybody, of course, 
wanted to make money. However, one was not 
too much depressed, when one suffered losses. 
Al-‘aqiba ila ’l-hair “ At the end, everything will 
turn to the good.” 

Business could flourish only if it was protected 
by law. Law was mainly personal, not territorial, 
and the religious minorities were juridically au- 
tonomous to a large extent. There was a great 
difference between Muslim and Jewish legal or- 
ganization. The Muslim kadi was a government 
officer who acted as a judge alone. The Jewish 
court consisted at least of three members, who did 
their job, with the exception of the professional 
member, who served also as scribe, without remun- 
eration as a service to the community. As people 
were busy, one had to have a large number of 
persons qualified to act as judges. This explains 
the wide extent of religious learning among the 
Jews and the spirit of common sense and expe- 


diency prevailing in the legal decisions. All these 
judges were seasoned businessmen, and naturally 
sometimes had to go to court themselves. It is 
therefore not surprising to find a man on one page 
of a record book as a judge and on the next as a 
litigant. Cases were settled mostly not according 
to the rigorous religious law, but by agreements 
based on usage.*” 

On the other hand, family life still was regu- 
lated by the religious law. Therefore, we find for 
example such an ancient institution as the levirate 
marriage still in force (a man, even when married, 
was obliged to marry the widow of his brother, in 
case the latter had no male offspring). Indeed, 
the extremely rare cases of polygamy we find in 
the Geniza are due mainly to this law. As a rule, 
the marriage contract contained the condition that 
the husband was not allowed to marry a second 
wife, and even where the contract was not avail- 
able, the courts saw to it that “the usual condi- 
tion,” as it was called, was adhered to. The society 
of the Geniza papers was not a man’s world. 
Women very frequently appear as parties to a deed 
and as writers or receivers of letters. Much is to 
be learned from them about the relations between 
husband and wife, between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and in the so-called extended 
family. It is perhaps too early to draw general 
conclusions. Family attachment was very strong, 
but it was expressed not so much by tenderness 
between husband and wife, as by mutual devotion 
of parents and children, and brothers and sisters. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned, there are 
a great number of other aspects of social life in the 
Mediterranean countries which are illustrated by 
the Cairo Geniza documents, such as material 
civilization (housing, clothing and food, prices 
and standards of living), daily life, weekends and 
holidays, travel by land and by sea, illness and 
doctors, death and burial, social etiquette, and 
social ideals. Much is to be learned about the 
community, its officers, and the social services, 
such as the provision for the poor, widows, or- 
phans, invalids, captives and foreigners; about 
interfaith relations; about the government, its 
institutions, and their influence on the life of the 
individual. 


32 The usage of the merchants or other professions was 
sometimes fixed in writing in the form of a testimony 
deposited in court. Such a testimony is contained, e. g. 
in No. 196 of the book on the India trade referred to 
above note 18. 
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Finally, we learn a lot about the spirit of the 
age. Religion was of course paramount; however, 
its actual meaning for the average man still has 
to be defined; a strong group-consciousness was 
paired with an outspoken individualism ; one lived 
in a glorious past, which formed an unquestioned 
model, and in anticipation of future, and perhaps 
imminent, physical and spiritual redemption. The 
ideal of everybody, even the businessman, was to 
be a learned man, and poetry fulfilled an im- 
portant social function completely different from 
that in our own times. 


The present writer hopes to publish, in the not 
too distant future, a representative selection of 
Geniza papers, illustrative of Mediterranean so- 
ciety in mediaeval times. By this and similar 
publications ** some indirect service will be done 
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also for another branch of mediaeval research: 
Arabic papyrology, which, so far, has occupied 
itself comparatively little with the material con- 
temporary to the Geniza documents.** Thus, it is 
to be hoped, the joint efforts of Geniza research 
and Arabic papyrology will compensate for the 
lack of archives in Muslim countries indicated in 
the opening passage of this article. 


33 Tn addition to the studies referred to above, note 1] 
and note 18, mention should be made of the edition of 
the magnificent collection of deeds and documents T.-S, 
18 J of the University Library Cambridge now in 
preparation by Dr. N. N. Golb of Cincinnati. 

34 Cf. A. Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri 
(Cairo 1952); Hinfiihrung und Chrestomathie zur ara- 
bischen Papyruskunde (Prague 1955). Albert Dietrich, 
“Die arabischen Urkunden,” in Zum gegenwértigen 
Stand der juristischen Papyrusforschung (Stuttgart 
1957). 





URARTIANS AND HURRIANS 


WARREN C. 


THE VIEW IS Now widely held that the Urartian 
state, which controlled the area centered on Lake 
Van from about 850 B.c., represented a reconsoli- 
dation of a fragment of the Hurrian states, which 
had been broken up in the late fourteenth century 
g.C.1. This interpretation is most clearly stated 
by A. Goetze, e. g.: 


1A. Goetze, HCA—Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie 
A: Forelesninger XVII (Oslo, 1936), pp. 102-104, 172- 
175, esp. 174; A. Goetze, Kleinasien, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft III, 1, 3, 3, 1, 2d Ed. (Miinchen, 
1957), 190-91; H. A. Rigg, Jr., The Kingdom of Van 
(Urartu), its origins in relation to the Hurrian problem 
(Harvard Univ. Diss., 1936, unp.), pp. 155-204. I quote 
from the works of Goetze because his statements are 
fuller and clearer than those of other writers. Many 
authors state that the Hurrian area of occupation 
reached to Lake Van, or even that they originated in 
that area, but are noncommittal about the origin of the 
Urartians. See, e.g., N. Adontz, Histoire d’Arménie 
(1946), p. 26, ef. pp. 272-73; K. Bittel, Grundziige der 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte Kleinasiens (1950), pp. 78-81, 
esp. 79; Louis Delaporte, Les peuples de V’Orient Médi- 
terranéen I: Le Proche-Orient Asiatique (1948), 237; 
P. Jouguet (Ed.), Les Premiéres Civilisations (1950), 


BENEDICT 


Aus einer Zusammenfassung der vielen Nairi-Lander 
entsteht zu Beginn des I. Jahrtausends das urartiiische 
Reich, das seinen Mittelpunkt in TuSpa—d. i. das 
heutige Van—hat. Ich sehe im urartiischen Reich eine 
Erneuerung alter politischer Traditionen, die sich bis in 
die Zeit der héchsten Bliite der Hurriter zuriickfiihren 
lassen, und finde in diesem Zusammenhang ein weiteres 
Argument fiir die These, dass das Vansee-Gebiet altes 
Hurriter-Gebiet ist.” 


The opposite view—that the Urartian state was 
founded by people newly arrived in the area—is 
specifically denied by Goetze: 


Es scheint wichtig zu betonen dass so die tberlie- 


p- 352; A. Moortgat in Scharff and Moortgat, Agypten 
und Vorderasien im Altertum (1950), p. 432; I. M. 


D’iakonov, Istoriia Midii (1956), pp. 98-99. Hrozny 
apparently at one time leaned toward this view (Jassis, 
9 [1937], 12), but in his Ancient History of Western 
Asia, India and Crete (n.d.), p. 110 he seems to con- 
sider the Urartians later arrivals. 

2 HCA 104. Essentially the same view is expressed in 
Kleinasien 191, though not as explicitly as in HCA. 
More succinetly, in HCA 174 he refers to Urartu as 
“entstanden aus einem neuen Zusammenschluss der 
burritischen Linder.” 





BENEDICT: 


ferung keinerlei Anlass zu der Annahme bietet dass die 
Griindung des urartdischen Reiches auf das Einstrémen 
einer neuen Bevélkerungsschicht zuriickzufiihren sei... .* 


This opinion that Urartu resulted from the re- 
grouping of Hurrian peoples rather than from 
fresh arrivals is essentially based upon three be- 
liefs: (1) that the Urartian language is a lineal 
descendant of the Hurrian language; (2) that the 
Armenian area was occupied by a Hurrian state in 
the period of greatest power of the Hurrians (mid- 
dle of the second millennium B.c.) ; (3) that some 
features of Hurrian culture persisted in the 
Urartian state. Closer examination of these as- 
sumptions shows that the theory of historical con- 
tinuity from the Hurrians to the Urartians does 
not accord with the available data. 


(1) Ungnad in 1923 was undecided whether 
the Urartian language was a sister or a descendant 
of Hurrian.* However, many later scholars have 
declared it to be a descendant, e. g.: 


Es gilt vorlaufig noch als selbstindige Sprache. Im 
Verlaufe weiterer Arbeiten wird sich aber nachweisen 
lassen, dass das Churrische und das Urartiische ein und 
dieselbe Sprache sind, und dass das Urartiische sich nur 
durch einen von Zeit und Dialekt bedingten gelegentlich 
neuen Wortschatz und durch eine andere Rechtschrei- 
bung vom Altchurrischen unterscheidet.® 


’ Kleinasien 191. A theory of immigration was sup- 
ported by Lehmann-Haupt (AGGW, IX, 3 [1907], 120- 
24; Klio, XXVI [1932], 142) and others. For various 
views on the earlier location of the Urartians see also 
Schrader, SPAW 1890, 333; Jensen, ZA, XI (1896), 
306-309; Belek & Lehmann, ZA, XII (1897), 113-23; 
Streck, ZA, XIV (1899), 125; Belek, Handes Amsorya 
1927, 805-18. Soviet scholars generally, probably to a 
considerable extent for methodological reasons, place 
the Urartian occupation of the Van area well back into 
the second millennium, presumably into the period of 
Hurrian ascendancy. Cf. I. M. D’1akonov in Vcemirnaia 
Istoriia, I, ed. E. M. Zhukov (1955), 514; G. A. Meli- 
kishvili, VDI, 1947, 4, 21-29; 1948, 2, 37-48 (cf. Reiner, 
RA, XLIV [1950], 102); Nairi-Urartu, Drevnevostoch- 
nye Materialy po Istorii Narodov Zakavkaz‘ia, I (Thi 
lisi, 1954), 70-148, esp. 105-107; V. V. Avdiev, Geschichte 
des alten Orients (1953), pp. 365-66; B. B. Piotrovskii, 
Istoriia i Kul’tura Urartu (1944), pp. 44-50.. Most of 
the difficulties raised by the view outlined above are 
equally inherent in this Soviet view. 

*Die dltesten Vélkerwanderungen Vorderasiens, Kul- 
turfragen, I, 7. 

°C. G. von Brandenstein, ZA, XII (1940), 84. A 
similar view is expressed by Goetze, Kleinasien, 62; 
JNES, V (1946), 168; Language, XV (1939), 254. 
Friedrich’s position is not clearly stated (cf. MVAG, 
42,2, pp. 60, 62). 
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It is not clear on what grounds such categorical 
statements are made. The prevailing opinion of 
Soviet Urartiologists is that “Urartian is not a 
late dialect of Hurrian, but a separate language 
derived from one parent with the latter... .”° 
Examination of the agreements and contrasts of 
the two languages clearly supports the latter posi- 
tion. The verbal inflections, in particular, are so 
different as to make the theory of direct descent 
untenable.” 


Furthermore, recent studies in lexico-statistics 
have indicated that the everyday vocabulary of a 
language changes at a relatively constant rate: the 
percentage of retained elements varies from about 
%6 to 85 per cent over the course of a thousand 
years.® The retention of common elements by two 
dialects of a language will be even greater if the 
dialects are in contact. Similar estimates are not 
available for grammatical features, but morpho- 
logical structures are much more resistant to 
change than the lexical stock of a language. 
Though we may have reservations about the ac- 
curacy and universal applicability of the lexico- 
statistical method,°® it seems beyond dispute that 
the rate of change in different languages is not 
indefinitely variable and is relatively slow. The 
available material for Urartian and Hurrian, of 
course, does not permit any calculation of the date 
of separation, but from a cursory examination of 
the great divergence between the two languages, 
it is evident that to interpret Urartian as a direct 
descendant of Hurrian, the two being separated by 
less than five hundred years, postulates an entirely 


6T. M. D’iakonov, A comparative survey of the Hur- 
rian and Urartean languages, Paper for the XXIV Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists (1957), p. [7]. Cf. 
Melikishvili, VDJ, 1953, 1, 295; Nairi-Urartu, 104-105. 

7On the points of similarity between Hurrian and 
Urartian see Rigg, 180 ff.; Friedrich, MVAG, XLII, 2 
(1939), 59-62; Speiser, JAOS, LIX (1939), 324; Meliki- 
shvili, VDI, 1953, 1, 292-295; D’fakonov, Voprosy tazy- 
koznaniia, 1954, 5, 52-57; D’fakonov, Comparative 
Survey. Cf. also Fritz Hommel, EHthnologie und Ge- 
ographie des alten Orients, Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft, III, 1, 1 (1926), 37-40, 98-99; E. A. Speiser, 
Mesopotamian Origins (1930), pp. 167-69; Ungnad, 
Subartu (1936), pp. 164-66; Friedrich, Or., IX (1940), 
211-18. 

8 Morris Swadesh, PAPS, XCVI (1952), 452-63; 
IJAL, XXII, 2 (April 1955), 121-37 (also articles by 
other authors in the same issue); Lees, Language, 
XXIX (1953), 113-27. 

®°Cf. John A. Rea, IJAL, XXIV _ (1958), 
Harry Hoijer, Language, XXXII (1956), 49-60. 


145-50; 
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unparalieled rate of change. A rough guess would 
put the time of separation of Hurrian from Urar- 
tian well back into the third millennium B.c, 


(2) The belief that the area around Lake Van 
was an integral part of the Hurrian cultural and 
political area in the second millennium B.c. rests 
upon evidence of the most dubious sort. It has 
been argued that there was a particular state 
called Hurri, a constituent along with Mitanni of 
the more inclusive “ Hurri lands,” which many 
scholars locate in Armenia.?® This view has been 
disputed, with reason, by Gelb.1* It would seem 
that if such a land really existed, this fact would 
appear more clearly in the texts, rather than being 
a doubtful deduction from a single text.*? In any 
case, to locate it in Armenia primarily because all 
other land in the area seems to be otherwise 
accounted for is not very convincing. 


Another argument which has been adduced also 
seems rather weak. The point of departure for 
the argument is the use in Egypt of wood evidently 
brought from the highlands north of Mesopotamia, 
described as from Naharain. The deduction from 
this is that the Armenian area was occupied by the 
Hurrians.** The conclusion assumes, for one 
thing, that the Egyptians used the term Naharain 
as precisely coterminous with the area of Hurrian 
occupation.** But geographical terms in the an- 
cient Near East refer to regions only vaguely 
defined as to boundaries; the terms are not based 
on ethnic or linguistic considerations—they fre- 
quently persist unaltered even when changes in 
population occur. Furthermore, the argument 
assumes precise knowledge on the part of the 
Kigyptians of the provenance of the wood, It seems 
much more likely that Naharain was merely the 
immediate source as far as the Egyptians were 
concerned, and they knew or cared little about 
where the people of Naharain procured it. The 
Hurrians could probably send expeditions into the 

















































































































































































































10G. Contenau, La civilisation des Hittites et des Hur- 
rites du Mitanni (1934), pp. 60-61; Goetze, HCA, pp. 
102-103; JNES, V (1946), 167-68; Kleinasien, pp. 62, 
190; Rigg, pp. 186-87; Bittel, op. cit., p. 62. 

11 Hurrians and Subarians, SAOC, XXII (1944), 79. 

12 Weidner, BoSt, VIII, 2 ff. 

13 Schifer, SPAW, 1931, 430-38; Goetze, Kleinasien, 
p- 190, n. 1; HOA, pp. 103-104; Rigg, pp. 168-69, 178. 

14 Goetze (e.g. HCA, p. 172, Kleinasien, pp. 190-91) 
also seems to assume that the Assyrian term Nairi 
refers to territory coextensive with the former Hurri 
lands. 
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Armenian area to get wood or other materials— 
it is not necessary that the area have been actually 
occupied by Hurrians.*° 


(3) The name Uruatru first appears in the time 
of Sulmanu-agared I (middle of the thirteenth 
century B.c.).1° Presumably Urartu, which first 
appears in the time of ASSurnasirpal II (883-859 
B.C.), is a later form of the same name.” This, 
however, is no evidence for the presence in the area 
by the thirteenth century of the people we call 
Urartians. They never applied this name to them- 
selves,** and in any case it evidently refers to a 
geographical area and has no reference to the 
ethnic or linguistic character of the population.” 
The first evidence for the Urartian language is the 


1° Even if Hurrian occupation of Armenia were con- 
ceded, it would not necessarily follow that the Urartians 
were descendants of the Hurrians. All of our archeo- 
logical data about the Urartians comes from strongly 
fortified sites. This is true even in the Urartian heart- 
land (cf. K. L. Oganesian, Karmir-blur IV: Arkhitek- 
tura Teishebaini, Arkheologicheskie raskopki v Armenii, 
No. 6 [Erevan, 1955], 6-7). It therefore seems quite 
likely that the Urartian ruling class was only a domi- 
nant minority, probably ethnically and linguistically 
different from the basic population. We have practically 
no information about the ethnic, linguistic, or cultural 
affinities of the common people in the Urartian period. 
Many scholars who accept the view that Hurrian occupa- 
tion reached as far as Lake Van consider the Van area 
to be the region from which they originally came. Many 
of these same scholars do not seem to accept the further 
view of Goetze and others that the Urartians were 
descended directly from the Hurrians. See the references 
listed in n. 1; ef. also Kénig, Handbuch der chaldischen 
Inschriften, AfO, Beiheft 8 (1955-57), p. [iii]. 

16 ARA, par. 114, 117. The transliteration with em- 
phatic ¢ is based upon the presumed connection with 
the later form Urartu. The actual spelling offers no 
evidence—it could be Uruatri or Uruadri as well. The 
form Uratri occurs in the time of Adad-Nirari II (ARA, 
par. 360). 

17 The spelling ur-ar-tu ete., which occurs beside the 
more common %-ra-ar-tu etc., suggests the presence in 
the spoken form of a weak consonant after the 1, or 
possibly a syllabic r. Cf., e.g., A. G. Lie, The Inscrip- 
tions of Sargon II, Part I [Annals] (Paris, 1929) line 
101: ‘ru-sa-a ¥°8ur-ar-ta-aya; 133: ‘ur-sa-a *°®u-ra-ar- 
ta-ay[a]. 

18In Urartian inscriptions, the term occurs only in 
the Assyrian text of the bilingual inscription of 
Topzawa. 

29 As is shown by the appearance of the term in 
Darius’ Bisitun inscription (Neo-Babylonian version), 
corresponding to Old Persian Armina, which would seem 
to indicate that the Armenians were in control of the 
area at least by the time of Darius. 
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inscriptions of I8puini Sardurihini (c. 825-c. 805 
z.c.). Presumably Sarduri apil Lutipri, composer 
of three inscriptions from Van in the Assyrian 
language, was his father.*? Attempts have been 
made to interpret the name Lutipri as Hurrian.** 
The interpretations offered do not inspire much 
confidence, and in any case if we knew more about 
Urartian the name could probably be explained 
perfectly well from that language. 

The Urartians had at least two gods in common 
with the Hurrians: TeSeba and Simigi/Siuini.” 
These may be part of the ancient common culture 
of the Hurri-Urartians, or the former at least 
could have been adopted by the Urartians after 
their arrival in Armenia. This community of gods 
is, therefore, no argument that the Urartians were 
descended from the Hurrians. On the other side 
of the picture, the chief god of the Urartians was 
Khaldi, a deity apparently unknown to the Hur- 
rians. In the ancient Near East the appearance 
of a new chief god is regularly associated with the 
appearance of a new people, so the religion of the 
Urartians strongly favors considering them new 
arrivals. 

In other features as well, the Urartians show a 
sharp contrast to the Hurrians. The type of cunei- 
form used by the Urartians is clearly borrowed 
from the Assyrians.2* The forms of the signs 


*° Goetze, HCA, p. 173; Kleinasien, p. 191, makes too 
much of Sarduri’s titulary, including Sar kissati. It is 
evident that the Urartian kings borrowed their titulary 
bodily from Assyrian models. There is no reason to 
assume that they were conscious of all the traditional 
implications of this titulary in Mesopotamia. We may 
doubt that even the Assyrian kings meant as much by 
these titles as their history might suggest. 

* Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, Acta Societatis 
Scientarum Fennicae, XLIII, 1 (1914), 270; Pierre M. 
Purves, in Gelb, McRae, and Purves, Nuzi Personal 
Names, OIP, LVII (1943), 210-11. Cf. Goetze, HCA, 
p. 104, n. 2. 

*? Melikishvili in his No. 27, lines 21, [68] (VDI, 
1953, 1, pp. 320; 323, n. 1) reads ?hu-ba-a, which he con- 
nects with Hurrian Hebat. This word is usually read 
*ba-ba-a; the available publications of the text seem to 
favor the latter reading. Cf. also Melikishvili, Nairi- 
Urartu, p- 105. 

**The only feature of Urartian writing not explain- 
able from Assyrian sources is the use of the logogram 
LG.A.SI.MES, attested only in Hittite (Hittite Laws, 
par. 48, 49: Frédéric [Bediich] Hrozny, Code Hittite 
[Paris, 1922], pp. 42-43; ef. E. Neufeld, The Hittite 
Laws [London, 1951], p. 165, n. 204). Certain stylistic 
features of Urartian inscriptions also seem more like 
Hittite practices than Assyrian (see Melikishvili, Nairi- 
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clearly indicate this, as also does the lack of a 
value wa/wi/wu for the PI sign in Urartian. The 
Urartians show no familiarity with the Hurrian 
practice of writing gemination to indicate a sec- 
ond series of consonants—they use the voiced/ 
voiceless symbols of Assyrian and gemination does 
not occur.** 

What archeological evidence we have also shows 
no cultural connections of Urartians and Hur- 
rians, Urartian pottery, for example, is of a style 
belonging to the Anatolian culture area and is 
quite different from north Syrian wares of the 
period of Hurrian ascendancy. No ware related 
to Syrian wares has been found in Armenia, and, 
in fact, hardly any pottery datable to the Hurrian 
period has been found in Armenia.”® In art and 
architecture as well, the only features common to 
Hurrian and Urartian civilizations are those which 
were common property in the ancient Near Kast. 

The theory that the Urartian state represented a 
reconsolidation of a remnant of the old Hurrian 
states forces us to assume that the Hurrians 
occupied Armenia for over a millennium without 
leaving any recognizable archaeological trace so 
far found; that they completely forgot their writ- 
ing traditions after the fall of Mitanni and then, 
for no apparent reason except Assyrian military 
pressure, in the middle of the ninth century B.C. 
they suddenly decided to start writing again, 
adopting the Assyrian cuneiform system, and they 
also invented a new god, Khaldi, whom they 
placed at the head of their pantheon. Then they 
embarked upon a new period of political im- 
portance.”® 


Urartu, p. 396-97). Some epistolary material from 
Karmir-blur not yet published may necessitate some 
qualification of the statement made in the text. 

** The only valid example of gemination in the Ur- 
artian texts is the deity name ?tar-ra-i-ni-e, possibly a 
borrowed word. 

2;W. A. Jenny, Praehistorische Zeitschrift, XIX 
(1928), 280-304; E. B. Reilly, Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologya 
ve Etnografya Dergisi, IV (1940), 145-65; Bittel, op. 
cit. 80; and esp. H. H. von der Osten, Or, XXI (1952), 
307-28; XXII (1953), 329-54; cf. C. A. Burney, AS, 
VII (1957), 37-53. In the chaleolithic period as well 
Armenia did not belong to the same culture area as 
Syria: B. B. Piotrovskii, New Contribution to the Study 
of Ancient Civilizations in the USSR, Reports of the 
Soviet Delegations at the X International Congress of 
Historical Science in Rome (1955), pp. 9, 43. The same 
has been true in subsequent periods. 

26 Bittel (op. cit., p. 79) explains this period of with- 
drawal before return as due to the shock of the invasion 
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Surely the obvious interpretation of the evidence 
is that the Hurri-Urartians separated about the 
middle of the third millennium sB.c., with the 
Hurrians entering the area of ancient Near 
Eastern civilization and becoming part of it. 


of the Mushki and perhaps other peoples. This seems to 
exaggerate the importance and extent of the Mushki 
invasions beyond what can legitimately be inferred from 
the sources. It is generally held that the kingdom of 
Urartu came into being as a reaction against Assyrian 
pressure. Surely the Assyrian threat was much greater 
than that of the Mushki; if no new population elements 
had been added, why would the reaction to the two 
threats be so different? 
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Much later, about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury B.c., the Urartians made a similar migration, 
bringing with them their distinctive language and 
their tribal gods. In Armenia they adopted the 
local culture in many respects, including pottery 
styles. Here they came in contact with Assyria 
and borrowed the cuneiform writing system, thus 
becoming literate for the first time. A theory of 
recent immigration of the Urartians is much more 
satisfactory in the light of present evidence than 
the view that the Urartian state represented a 
return to political and cultural significance of 
descendants of the ancient Hurrians. 





NOW AND THEN IN LIBYA * 


Cart H. KRAELING 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AFTER A PRELIMINARY visiT to Libya, made in 
1953 at the invitation of the Honorable Henry 8. 
Villard, first United States Ambassador to that 
country, I had the pleasure of conducting excava- 
tions there on behalf of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago during the years 1954, 
1956, 1957, and 1958 under the supervision of the 
Department of Antiquities and its Controller, Dr. 
Richard Goodchild. A report on these excavations 
is currently in preparation. Some familiarity that 
developed in the course of these years with the 
country, its history, its people, and the representa- 
tives of its government suggests that, leaving aside 
the technical matters that are the special concern 
of the archaeologist, I address myself at this occa- 
sion to one of the wider aspects of the story of 
man’s efforts to achieve there the fulfillment of his 
hopes for a life of well-being and contentment. In 
doing so I would at the same time express my 
appreciation of the many kindnesses shown to me 
in Libya by the representatives of its government, 
by its people, and by the representatives of foreign 
governments including our own. 

It was as recently as December 24, 1951, that 
Libya achieved self-government, being thus next 


* Presidential address delivered before the Society 
meeting at Ann Arbor, April 10, 1959. 


to Pakistan the youngest of the sovereign Islamic 
states in the Near East. A few facts about the 
modern State will provide all the general informa- 
tion needed in the present context. Libya extends 
from the border of Egypt on the east to the border 
of Tunis and Algeria on the west and to the border 
of French Equatorial and French West Africa on 
the south. It has the Mediterranean on the north. 
Its 680,000 square miles of land are set around the 
great Gulf of Sirte, one of the most effective bar- 
riers on this earth, and are split up among three 
provinces; the Fezzan at the south, Tripolitania 
to the west, and Cyrenanica to the east. Tripoli- 
tania is the smallest, and Cyrenaica the largest of 
the provinces. The population of approximately 
1,200,000, with an average density of somewhat 
less than two persons per square mile, is so dis- 
tributed that 69% reside in the smallest province, 
Tripolitania, 27% in the largest, Cyrenaica, and 
4% in the arid intermediate, Fezzan. Some 96% 
of the population are Moslem Arabs.t The three 
provinces each have their own legislative councils, 
and their internal administration is under the 
direction of a governor, a Wali, who works through 


1 The statistical information available is based on esti- 
mates and thus serves to describe rather than to define 
the actual situation. 
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a set of provincial departments each under a 
Nazir. The provinces are joined in a federal 
government that is constitutional, representative, 
and monarchic. The legislative authority of the 
federal government is vested in a bicameral parlia- 
ment (the Majlis) whose 24 senators are chosen 
in equal numbers from each of the three provinces, 
and whose 55 representatives are elected by popu- 
lar vote in proportion to the population of the 
provinces. Responsible to the parliament is the 
council of ministers headed by Prime Minister 
(now ‘Abd al-Majid Ku‘bar) and appointed by the 
king (that is, by His Majesty Mohammed Idris 
al-Senussi al-Awal). So much for the facts of a 
statistical nature. 

The creation of this Arab Moslem state under 
auspices of the United Nations was fundamentally 
an act of restitution, and by that token something 
of a rarity in political history. The way was 
paved for such an act by the statement made in 
the House of Commons on January 8, 1942, by 
the then Foreign Minister of Great Britain, Sir 
Anthony Eden, that the Senussi tribesmen of 
Cyrenaica, who had cooperated so actively with the 
British forces in the great east African campaigns 
of World War II, would in no circumstances again 
fall under Italian domination. Sir Anthony’s 
statement points up the fact that to understand 
the creation of the Libyan kingdom properly, we 
must see it first and foremost in the light of a 
train of events that began in 1911.? 

The importance of the date 1911 in this con- 
text is that on September 29 of that year Italy 
declared war on Turkey over the region that is now 
Libya, and immediately sent expeditionary forces 
to occupy the coastal cities of the region from 
Derna on the east to Tripoli on the west. The 
long and complicated set of circumstances that 
provoked this attack I will not discuss save to 
say that they involved not only the Italian search 
for Lebensraum and competition with the progres- 
sive occupation of other parts of North Africa and 
of the Sahara by France, but also supposedly the 
murder of an American archaeologist, Herbert 
Fletcher de Cou, at Cyrene on March 11, 1911. 
Whether as the result of disputes over workmen 
or, as some suggest, to provide a cause célébre, 
de Cou was shot by local tribesmen who mistook 





* On the making and the constitution of modern Libya 
see particularly Henry S. Villard, Libya, the New Arab 
Kingdom of North Africa (1956). 


him for Richard Norton, the leader of the expedi- 
tion working at Cyrene under the patronage of 
Mr. Allison Armour of Chicago.® 

The declared phase of the war lasted little more 
than a year, ending with the Treaty of Lausanne 
on October 17, 1912, and with the cession of politi- 
cal sovereignty over the disputed area by Turkey 
to Italy. But the Italians had misunderstood, as 
so many western powers have misunderstood, the 
hierarchy and variety of loyalties, tribal, racial, re- 
ligious, and political that operate in the Arab world. 
And so the Italo-Turkish war became an Italo- 
Senussi war that continued, with the local tribes- 
men and Turkish irregulars carrying the burden 
of the fighting, right down to the outbreak of 
World War I.* On a reduced scale the fighting 
continued throughout the course of World War I, 
giving way to a period of accords that extended 
from 1917-1922 and that saw the Italians with 
little more than beach-head holds upon the coastal 
cities of Libya. 

When, late in 1922, the Fascist revolution es- 
tablished a new order of things in Italy, one of 
the first enterprises of the new regime was the 
subjugation of Libya. This ushered in the Second 
Italo-Senussi War, that lasted, contrary to all 
expectations, from 1923 to 1932. It was a bloody 
affair that eventually ground the Arab population 
into the dust largely through starvation, and that 
came to a standstill only with the capture and 
execution of the inspired Senussi military leader 
Sidi Omar al-Mukhtar. At this point began the 
great colonial development of Libya that lasted 
from 1932-1940, that saw not less than 50,000 
colonists installed on farms, in rows of model 
farm houses, in new towns with schools, churches, 
stores, and administrative centers created over- 
night, as well as in the already existing coastal 
cities and towns. The expense and the trans- 
formation were enormous. 

From Libya at the height of the Second Italo- 
Senussi War some 20,000 refugees fled eastward 


3 On the American archaeological expedition to Cyrene 
and on the murder of de Cou see Bulletin of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, II, 4 (September 1911) ; 
III, 1 (December 1911), 24. 

4On the history of the Italo-Senussi wars and on the 
rise of the Senussi Order see the excellent work of E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (1949). 
What is presented in this paper is the further historical 
development of a line of thought suggested by Evans- 
Pritchard. 
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to the oases along the 29th parallel and into Egypt 
proper, and it was there also Sayyid Mohammed 
al-Senussi found asylum after his flight from 
Libya in December, 1922. Those that remained 
the Italians tried hard to settle on the land, 
largely, of course, on that part of it that was good 
only for pasturage. What was still more impossi- 
ble, they undertook to turn the tribesmen into 
good Italian Moslems. These efforts and the 
sequestration of Senussi estates only intensified 
the hatred of the natives and even to-day the word 
Siziliani, which became the local word for Italians 
because most of the colonists came from Sicily, has 
overtones that reveal its bitter associations. It was 
among the Libyan refugees in Egypt and in the 
oases that were recruited the auxiliary forces that 
participated in the North African campaigns of 
the Second World War. The defeat of Rommel 
and the Afrikakorps by Montgomery resulted not 
only in the retreat of the German military forces 
but also in the evacuation of the Italian colonists, 
whose lives would certainly have been forfeit, and 
permitted the reoccupation of the country by the 
Arab population, at first under British military 
government, It was to this Arab population that 
the country was awarded by the restitutionary 
enabling act of the United Nations in 1949 and 
it was by this population that self-government was 
achieved in 1951. 

To understand the sequence of events that char- 
acterizes the history of Libya in the present twen- 
tieth century and more particularly to understand 
the firm resistance of the local tribes to Italian 
colonization, we need to take into consideration 
two facts of history that belong to the period of 
Turkish rule and thus to the preceding centuries. 
The first is the rise of the religious order of the 
Senussiya, founded by Sayyid Mohammed ben Ali 
al-Senussi al-Kabir. This is a pietist movement 
inside the framework of orthodox Islam that seeks 
perfection of communion with God not through 
external aids such as asceticism or the cultivation 
of ecstatic states, but through intensification of 
devotion to both God and Moslem brother. After 
modest beginnings in the Hedjaz it established 
itself firmly at Beida in Cyrenaica in 1843, a town 
still hallowed by this event, and in 1856 created 
its chief headquarters at the oasis settlement of 
Jaghbub deep in the inland of Libya near the 
Egyptian frontier. It was the acceptance of the 
Senussiya order throughout the area between the 
Hedjaz and Algiers with no less than 78 lodges or 


local units in Libya that provided the cohesion and 
fostered the fighting spirit of the local tribes in 
their bitter struggle against the Italians. And it 
was the existence of this religious authority in the 
area, with its prior claims to tribute from the 
sheikhs and with the large estates which it had 
acquired, that provided the greatest problem and 
stumbling block to Italian colonial policy. 

The second factor in the local situation that the 
Italians confronted from 1911 on and that goes 
back into Turkish times is the operation of the 
local economy. The population of the area con- 
sists in the main of a series of Bedouin tribes that 
range each within a relatively well-defined area, 
and that are and have for centuries been semi- 
pastoral and semi-agricultural in their way of life. 
In the province of Cyrenaica, with which I happen 
to be most immediately acquainted, the traditional 
dividing lines between the tribal territories run 
predominantly north and south for reasons con- 
nected with the physical geography of the country. 
This I must describe briefly if the operation of the 
economy is to be made clear. 

In the region between the Gulf of Sirte on the 
west and the Gulf of Bomba on the east, that is 
over a distance of some 200 miles, the North 
African coast lacks its typical flat profile and 
ascends by two steps or terraces to a plateau that 
has a maximum elevation of some 2,200 feet. This 
is the area of the Jebel Akhdar—the “Green 
Mountain.” The presence of this highland causes 
the moist winds that blow in from the northeast 
across the Mediterranean to precipitate their mois- 
ture and thus to produce the vegetation that makes 
the Green Mountain green, Agriculture is practi- 
cable and profitable on the coastal plain, on the 
flat portions of the first step of the Jebel, as for 
instance on the highly fertile Barce Plain, and on 
the top of the second step of the Jebel, as in the 
area between Massa and al-Faidiyah. Harvests 
follow each other at two to three week intervals 
as one moves upward from the coastal plain to the 
successive steps of the plateau, but only inside a 
belt some 20 miles deep. South of this the plateau 
slopes gradually southward to the Black Mountain 
along the edge of the Sahara, and here, as the 
amount of annual rainfall decreases proportion- 
ately, there are zones usable only for grazing.’ 


5On the physical geography of Libya see O. Bates, 
The Eastern Libyans (1914), and more recently, C. B. 
M. McBurney and R. W. Hey, Prehistory and Pleistocene 
Geology in Cyrenaican Libya (1955). 
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There is still noticeable today a regular rhythm 
in the use of the Cyrenaican Jebel by the bedu. 
The families and their flocks move northward in 
the fail to participate in the plowing and move 
southward in the spring and early summer partici- 
pating in the harvest. So also their flocks. The 
first to leave the coast in the spring are the camel 
herds, the last the sheep, who crop more closely 
than the camels. 

What has been said about the physical geog- 
raphy of the country explains the desirability of 
the north-south divisions between tribal territories, 
for these give to each tribe a section of the arable 
and of the grazing lands and permit each tribe to 
participate in the seasonal north-south movement 
required for a maximum benefit from the use of 
the land. For tribes dividing and using the 
country in this way Cyrenaica is an ideal habitat 
and a potential source both of real wealth and of 
growth and strength in numbers. The extent of 
the well-being actually achieved depends in part, 
no doubt, upon outward circumstances but above 
all upon such leadership as will cause the popula- 
tion to apply itself to maximal exploitation of the 
land. 

It is important for our purposes to understand 
the role which the few coastal cities of the region 
played in the period of Turkish occupation, that is 
from 1517 (the downfall of the Mamluk Dynasty 
in Egypt) to 1911 (the beginning of Italian occu- 
pation). The towns and cities were few and rela- 
tively small. Save for the period when the Kara- 
manlis maintained a regional independence (1711- 
1835), they were the seat of a small group of 
Turkish officials and their meager military guards, 
whose authority, fiscal and military, penetrated 
neither deeply nor continuously within the coun- 
tryside. Even the Karamanlis, though they were 
more aggressive in their efforts to rule, did, as we 
should know, derive no small part of their wealth 
and income from the gentle art of piracy. The 
inhabitants of the coastal towns and cities were a 
motley assortment, being largely immigrants from 
the west, adventurers, merchants, tradesmen, some 
Moslems from Morocco and Algiers, some Jews, 
and some Italians, but in the aggregate people not 
related to the Bedouin tribes of the interior. The 
cities functioned as emporia or trading stations 
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* See the map showing the north-south division of 
territory in a section of the Jebel Akhdar in Evans- 
Pritchard, op. cit., p. 57. 


for the tribes, not as the means of their economic 
exploitation. The wealth that was accumulated 
remained in the hands and in the control of the 
tribal sheikhs, and if there was not more of it, it 
was because internecine rivalry between the tribes 
prevented a maximal use of the country’s economic 
potential. That wealth in good sufficiency existed 
is demonstrated by the extent of the tribute and 
donations that came to the Senussiya order during 
the century after its foundation. 

All of this means that while Libya provided a 
potentially most desirable locale for a tribal econ- 
omy based on rhythmic use of all the land, there 
was bound to be trouble when colonies of settlers 
were implanted on and given title to the arable 
area, when new towns were created, and when the 
coastal cities began not only to supply the farmers 
and herdsmen with goods but also to drain off the 
wealth from the country. The colonial policy of 
the Italians, by taking away the arable land, broke 
the natural rhythm of tribal life that permitted a 
complementary use of the desert and the sown, 
and thrust the tribes back into the grazing area 
where they could neither live nor die. No wonder 
the bitterness of the tribal opposition to the 
Italian occupation of the country. Though the 
Italian experiment lasted only some 20 years, it 
can be said that the lot of the European type of 
farmer in this near eastern region was not too 
happy either, and that perhaps a predominantly 
agricultural approach to the use of the land is, if 
not unsuccessful, at least wasteful of the marginal 
grazing facilities. 

I have spent a long time with the Libya of the 
“Now,” but not to make display of any great 
learning in the contemporary scene. One cannot 
live in a country for several years without picking 
up a certain amount of local knowledge, but much 
of what I have discussed can also be found more 
fully developed in the excellent book by E. E. 
Evans- Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (Ox- 
ford, 1949). My reason for spending so much 
time on the “ Now” is that it provides a valuable 
perspective upon the “Then,” which has been and 
is my major concern. Let me begin this treatment 
of the “Then” with two observations. The first 
is that the Italian colonization of Libya is not the 
first in the history of the country. There was an 
earlier one that began in the seventh century B.C. 
(about 639) when Greeks from the island of Thera 
planted a first colony in Cyrenaica at the sug- 
gestion of the Delphic Apollo, as reported by 
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Herodotus (IV, 153-165), and as immortalized in 
Greek poetry by Pindar (IV and V Pythian 
Odes). This was continued by the early Ptolemies, 
especially the first three, and lasted through the 
Roman imperial period. 

The second observation I would make in enter- 
ing upon the discussion of the older days of 
Libya’s history is that nowhere in the region have 
remains either of agricultural villages or of cities 
from the period before the period of Greek colo- 
nization come to light. There are no tells in 
Libya, in fact there is as yet a complete blank in 
our knowledge of the settlement of the region—a 
blank that reaches from the Neolithic period right 
down to the seventh century B.c. Perhaps further 
research will someday provide at least some traces 
of settlements from the second and third millennia 
B. C., but in all probability the contrast between the 
massive artifactual precipitate of Bronze Age 
Palestine and Syria and the scarcity of remains in 
North Africa generally will continue. 

The history of the Greek, Ptolemaic, and 
Roman colonization of Libya I can, of course, not 
relate in detail here.” The first settlements were 
naturally made on or near the seacoast, that is in 
the rainfall belt where agriculture was feasible, 
but by Roman times settlements were established 
also far in the interior, especially of Tripolitania. 
Greek colonization in Libya was unusual in that 
it began on a small scale, with a single group 
establishing a single settlement, first at Platea 
and then at Cyrene. As long as the group was 
small, relations with the local inhabitants remained 
friendly. But the situation began to change in the 
days of Battus II (583-560 B.c.) because of the 
sharp increase in the number of the colonists 
brought in from the Aegean islands, from the 
Pelopennese, and from Crete. From this time on 
difficulties arose that increased continuously. The 
first thing that we hear about these difficulties is 
that a Libyan king, Adicran, appealed to the 
Egyptian king Apries (Dynasty XX VI) for help 
against the colonists (Herodotus IV, 159). This 
failed when an Egyptian expeditionary force was 
beaten. In the next phase of the development, 
the difficulties tended to penetrate into the fabric 


7On this subject see the still important older work 
of J. P. Thrige, Res Cyrenensium (1828), republished 
under the editorship of S. Ferri in 1940; A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), pp. 351- 
364; for the Roman period add P. Romanelli, La Cire- 
naica Romana (1943). 
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of the colonial establishment. This was due to a 
cleavage that developed between the “first set- 
tlers,” who had become aristocrats and large land 
holders, and others, particularly the “late. 
comers,” who remained commoners and who had 
been inclined to intermarry with the natives. The 
social cleavage led to schisms and to the creation 
of new settlements such as Barca by the com- 
moners. When, subsequently, rivalry and war 
broke out between the groups, the native tribes 
supported the schismatics and at one occasion were 
able to lure a Greek army from Cyrene far into the 
desert and to defeat it utterly. It was a sequel to 
these developments that internal difficulties arose 
in Cyrene itself and that in an oligarchical con- 
stitution adopted in the sixth century by Cyrene a 
group of perioeci were admitted to the phulé of the 
original Theran colonists. (Herodotus IV, 161). 
These can only be native Libyans to whom it had 
become necessary to give a place in the body politic. 

What the meagre sources tell us about these 
matters shows how, almost from the outset, the 
appearance of intrusive colonial establishments in 
Libya raised problems with the native tribes. 
When in Ptolemaic and Roman times the number 
and strength of the settlements increased still fur- 
ther, the difficulties became more and more acute, 
and what we learn from the sparse historical 
record for the later periods relates to a series of 
wars between the Persians, the Ptolemaic Greeks, 
and the Romans as protectors of the colonial set- 
tlements and the native tribes such as the Mar- 
maridae at the east, the Garamantes in the south, 
the Nasamones on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Sirte, and the Mazices in the heart of Cyrenaica. 
How tremendous the effects of these conflicts ulti- 
mately became we can learn from the writings of 
Bishop Synesius of the late fourth century of our 
era, in whose day proud Cyrene was already largely 
in ruins and who saw even the newer metropolis 
of the region, Ptolemais, laid waste by tribal raids. 
The end of the process was the disintegration of 
all but two or three of the urban communities of 
the Libyan region even before the Arab invasion 
under Amr ibn el-‘Asi in 641 A.D. Mediaeval and 
Turkish Derna, el-Merj, and Benghazi grew up 
amid their ruins. 

In the light of what has just been said, two 
observations suggest themselves. The first is the 
obvious similarity between the train of events un- 
leashed by the Italian, the Greek, and the Roman 
colonizations of Libya, The second is that prob- 
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ably the fundamental causes for the similarity in 
the train of events are the same. By occupying 
the arable areas of the region the colonists de- 
stroyed the equal use of the desert and the sown 
by the native inhabitants, and, thrusting them 
back into the grazing area, made it necessary for 
them either to fight or to perish. 

I trust you will bear with me if I pursue the 
history of Libya one step farther, going back into 
the second milennium B.c., in order to add to the 
comparison of the “Now” and the “Then” in 
Libya one additional element. You will recall my 
having said before that archaeology has as yet been 
unable to locate the remains of settlements in 
Libya from the period between the Neolithic Age 
and the establishment of the Greek colonies in the 
jth century B.c., and that if any remains do 
eventually come to light they will probably fall far 
short of documenting an intensive urbanization 
like that found in Syria, Palestine, and Anatolia 
in the second millenium B.c. This is strange for 
several reasons but primarily because Libya was 
none the less a source of great difficulty to the 
neighboring Egyptian Empire during some cen- 
turies of this period. Permit me to develop this 
briefly.® 

The area west of the Nile never became as 
familiar to the Egyptians as the lands eastward 
and northward, if the available sources of informa- 
tion are a valid criterion. There was contact from 
relatively early days with the oases to the west, 
especially those that parallel the course of the 
Nile, and in Persian times we can show a knowl- 
edge also of the line of oases running along the 
29th parallel, just north of the Sahara, In the 
second millennium there were Egyptian coastal 
stations westward from the Delta into Marmarica, 
and in the last quarter of the second millennium 
there was knowledge of Libyan tribes inhabiting 
the region of the Jebel Akhdar. For the inhabited 
Jebel Akhdar the name Rebu was in use, appar- 
ently because it was the name of one such tribe. 
It is this name, of course, which with the com- 
mon interchange of r and /] gives us the name 
Lebu, that is, the Greek and modern Libya. 
Among other tribes of the period and region men- 
tioned in the Egyptian texts are the Tehenu, the 
Temeh, the Seped, and the Meshwesh. 





* An over-all discussion of Egyptian-Libyan relations 
according to the Egyptian texts and bas-reliefs is offered 
by O. Bates, op. cit., pp. 210-228. See also J. H. 
Breasted, History of Egypt (2nd ed. 1912), passim. 


For the Egyptians difficulties with these peoples 
of the west go back to early dynastic times, when 
as a part of the process leading to the unification 
of Egypt campaigns were conducted against 
Libyan tribes inhabiting the western Delta. Simi- 
lar difficulties arose in early days as far south as 
the first cataract, deriving no doubt from the 
inhabitants of the oases that flank the course of 
the Nile to the west. Our attention here can, how- 
ever, well be focused upon the period of Dynasties 
XIX and XX, that is the period from Seti I (ce. 
1300 B.c.) through Ramses III (ec. 1150 B.c.), 
when the Libyan threat was the most severe and 
came directly from the coastal area and the Jebel 
Akhdar. What we know about the threat is 
learned largely from the inscriptions and the pic- 
torial bas-reliefs of the temples at Thebes that 
celebrate the victories of the Egyptian arms over 
the Libyans in battle and the dedication of the 
spoils to the gods who gave the Pharaoh the vic- 
tory.° A full and adequate interpretation of the 
difficult texts requires the competence of the Egyp- 
tologist, but some general impressions can be 
gained from them even by one who is not a spe- 
cialist in this field. . 

The first texts relating to these invasions tell of 
the victory of Seti over the Tehenu who invaded 
the Delta from the west. This same tribe caused 
difficulties to the Egyptians also in the reign of 
Ramses II, by whom some of the captured rebels 
were settled “on the heights.”?° In the period 
from Merneptah to Ramses III the Tehenu are no 
longer troublesome. They appear to be localized in 
the region of the Marmarica just west of the Delta, 
where they have towns and where they are the first 
to feel the violence of the later attacks on Egypt 
by the Libyans from the Jebel Akhdar region far- 
ther to the west. In the period of Merneptah these 
attacks are led by the Rebu with the support of the 
Meshwesh and in concert with peoples of the coun- 
tries of the sea—the Hkwesh, Teresh, Luka, Sher- 
den, and Shekeleth. In the period of Ramses III 
the attacks are spearheaded by the Meshwesh and 
are supported by entries from the north country, 


®The texts are available in translation in J. H. 
Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, IlII-IV (1906), 
but for those of the Temple of Rameses III at Medinet 
Habu it is important to compare and use W. F. Edgerton 
and J. A. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, 
Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 
tion, XII (1936). 

10 Breasted, Ancient Records, III, 198. 
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the Peleset and Thekel, who enter the river- 
mouths of the Nile, of course by ship. _ 

It is happily unnecessary for our purposes to 
identify the peoples of the sea and from the north 
whose invasion coincides with the Libyan attacks 
on Egypt. The Libyan invasions have their own 
proper causes, are described in the texts as or- 
ganized purposeful enterprises, and seem to arise 
from a combination of factors. One is certainly 
the tempting fertility and wealth of the Egyptian 
Delta itself, which naturally had much more to 
offer than the Jebel Akhdar of Libya, Another 
is the appearance among the Libyans of strong 
leaders (kings) like Meryey of the Rebu in the 
days of Merneptah, and Temeh or Thermer in the 
days of Ramses III. But a third factor, not to 
be neglected, is the prior development in Libya, 
first by the Tehenu and then by the Rebu and the 
Meshwesh, of sufficient numerical strength and 
resources so that they either had to or were 
tempted to establish themselves also in Egypt. 
That they came to stay is clear from the lists 
recording the spoils taken by the Egyptians, which 
include mention of women and children. That 
they were by no means famine-ridden refugees, 
such as were freely admitted into Egypt from the 
east in accordance with Egyptian policy, is indi- 
cated by the herds of cattle and the numbers of 
horses mentioned in the lists of spoils and by the 
extent of the armament, which, in the case of the 
Meshwesh, the most westerly of the Libyan tribes, 
includes copper swords.* What all this implies 
for purposes of this presentation is that in an early 
period of the history of Libya a native population 
consisting of people who pastured flocks and were 
at least willing to undertake agriculture did 
achieve in Libya a great strength in numbers and 
a relative degree of wealth and resources including 
flocks and arms, such that, whether because the 
land was overcrowded or because they overesti- 
mated their strength, they sought the even greener 
pastures of Egypt. 

The organized attacks on Egypt from the west 
came to an end with the second Libyan war of 
Ramses III and were never repeated. But infiltra- 
tion continued, following a pattern that seems to 
have existed as a part of the natural course of 
things since the earliest days. As the central 
authority in Egypt weakened at the end of the 


11 For these lists see Breasted, Ancient Records, III, 
248-50; IV, 66. 
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second millennium B.c., chiefs of groups that had 
established themselves in the Delta came to even 
greater prominence there, and it was from the 
egyptianized family of one of them that the X XII 
(or Libyan) Dynasty was sprung, which ruled 
Egypt during the first quarter of the first millen- 
nium B.c. It is this changed relationship that 
ultimately explains the Libyan request for help 
against the Greek colonists made to Apries in the 
sixth century. 

Let us return to the observation made above 
about the absence of remains of settlements in 
Libya from this whole earlier period. The Egyp- 
tian texts do not dispute the archaeological find- 
ings on this point. There is, it is true, one passage 
in the text celebrating the first war of Ramses III 
against the Libyans that mentions villages. It has 
Ramses say, “I have taken away their strength, 
my heat has burned up their villages” (the word 
used is dmi).’? But the reference is only to vil- 
lages of the Tehenu, the people who in Mernep- 
tah’s time and in his texts are said to have been 
settled in the Marmarica directly west of the 
Delta, and whose “cities” the more westerly 
Libyan Meshwesh are said to have destroyed in the 
second Libyan war of Ramses III. For the region 
of the Jebel Akhdar we have, therefore, no refer- 
ence to urban development from the Egyptian 
texts. If the Libyans were able, none the less, to 
present such a menace to the Egyptians in the 
late second millennium B.C., must we not assume 
that their strength lay in the operation of precisely 
the same tribal economy that operated in the 
Turkish period? And must we not assume also 
that the reason why the region was never brought 
into the orbit of the Minoan civilization in the 
earlier part of the second millennium and was 
passed by by the Phoenicians in the early part of 
the first millennium, when they established their 
colonies in Tunisia, was precisely because the 
strength that the Libyan tribes like the Rebu, the 
Temeh, the Seped and the Mesawesh developed in 
the Jebel Akhdar region was sufficient to enable 
them to hold it against all comers until the appear- 
ance of the seemingly harmiess first boatload of 
Greek colonists ? 

In dealing with ancient Libya I have omitted 
from consideration here all such matters as the 
economic and political importance of the string of 
oases along the 29th parallel south of the Jebel 





12 Historical Records of Rameses III, p. 16. 
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Akhdar, of the trans-Saharan lines of communica- 
tion, and of the commercial relations with other 
parts of the Mediterranean. Nor have I said any- 
thing about ethnography and ethnology or about 
the religious beliefs as they were represented for 
instance at Siwa, where in the Persian period at 
least a syncretism with the worship of Amon was 
established. By limiting the frame of reference I 
have sought to point up the significance of what 
appear to me to be two sets of analogous develop- 
ments in the use made of the area by human 
beings over a period of almost four millennia. 
Whenever, as in the second millennium B.c. and 
in the Turkish period, homogeneous groups of 
people have been able to use both its arable and its 
grazing areas in a rhythm possible to semi- 
nomadic semi-agricultural tribes, it has served 
them well, has seen them multiply and develop in 
strength even to the point of creating in most 
ancient times an unsung age of warrior heroes. 
Similarly, when outside groups like the Greeks and 
Romans of old and the Italians of our own day 
have undertaken to plant colonies there, have 
taken away from the inhabitants a free use of the 
arable areas, and have by the creation of colonial 
cities taken the production income away from the 
tribal groups, they have not only created internal 
conflict without end but have also embarked on 
ventures of dubious long-term value to themselves. 
Whether this tells us something about the limited 
value and the ultimate survival of urban civiliza- 
tion in these areas, I shall not venture to specu- 
late. What it does tell us is that an equal and 
systematic use of all the potentialities of the region 
by a homogeneous and well-adopted people is the 
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primary requirement for the achievement there of 
human well-being. 

Modern Libya, still made up largely of the de- 
scendents of once semi-nomadic people, has the 
opportunity by virtue of its own self-government 
and its control of the entire region to develop the 
potential of the area to the full. Its danger is that 
it will be moulded by examples of modern ur- 
banized society in the western world to overempha- 
size the importance of its own cities and of the 
development of large private estates. Urbaniza- 
tion and modernization can by their own expen- 
siveness overtax the income from the balanced use 
of the land.** The concentration of too much 
property and of the income from animal hus- 
bandry in the hands of city-dwellers can, by 
siphoning off the surplus, create a social cleavage 
that will undermine the full use of all the land 
and can lead to economic catastrophe. The United 
States is currently heavily involved in a program 
of assistance to the Libyan people. We will do well 
to avoid on the one hand transferring the blue 
prints and mechanics of our own urbanized society 
to an area where they constitute not only an ad- 
vantage but also a danger. And we will do well 
to emphasize and support the equal importance of 
the agricultural and pastoral part of the popula- 
tion and their activities as a necessary element of 
a continuing full use of the entire economic poten- 
tial of the region. History suggests that only by 
the exercise of such caution can we be of real 


assistance to the future of the area and its people. 


18 The present population of Libya’s two largest cities, 
Tripoli and Benghazi, is estimated at 120,000 and 70,000 
respectively. 











NIRUKTA NOTES IV: YASKA’S ETYMOLOGY OF DANDA? 
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WHILE SHOWING THE PROCEDURE to be followed 
in giving the derivation of the taddhita and the 
samdsa formations, Yaska in the Nirukta 2.2 
takes up the form dandya. There we read: 
dandyah purusah (dandapurusah) / dandam ar- 
hatiti va / dandena sampadyata iti va / dando 
dadater® dhdrayatikarmanah / Akriro dadate 
manim ity abhibhdsante.® Sarup (p. 22) trans- 
lates this passage as: “ Punishable, 1. ¢., a person 
(a person of punishment) deserving punishment, 
or something to be accompanied by punishment. 
Danda (punishment) is derived from (the root) 
dad, meaning to hold. People say, ‘ Akrira holds 
the jewel.’” (Also cf. Sarup, op. cit., “ Exegetical 
and Critical Notes,” p. 224.) 

What interests us here is Yaska’s derivation of 
danda from the verb V dad (< Vda). The mean- 
ing dhadrayati, whatever it means, assigned to this 
verb by Yaska was obviously somewhat unusual, 
and hence he called attention to an illustration of 
its use from the popular story of Akrira. In the 
commentary of Skandasvamin‘* (and MaheSvara), 
dhadrayati is interpreted once as ‘to hold back, to 
check,’ for this is what a danda does, and in the 
instance of Akriira, dhdrayati means ‘to hold on 
head.’ Read: dando dadateh, da ity asya dharaya- 
tyarthe vartamdnasya / dhdrayati hy asau niru- 
naddhi pasvadikam api, kim anga manusyam / 

. asti punar ayan dadatih kim kvacid dhara- 
narthe / astity dha / Akriiro nima Vrsnyandhaka- 
dhipatih sa dadate dharayate manim mastakena 
syamantakam nama / evar bhasyate loke.© Durga 


11t does not interest us for this paper whether danda 
is of IE origin or otherwise. On this see Mayrhofer’s 
Kurz. ety. Wért. des Altind., and Emeneau, Indian 
Linguistics, Turner Jubilee Volume, pp. 71-73. 

*daddter according to Sarup’s edition. Lakshman 
Sarup, The Nighantu and the Nirukta (English transla- 
tion and notes, London, 1921; Text, Panjab University, 
Lahore, 1927). 

® After this Yiska refers to the view of Aupamanyava, 
according to whom danda is derived from \/dam, ‘to 
tame, to bring under control.’ 

‘Lakshman Sarup, Commentary of Skandasvdmin and 
Mahesvara on the Nirukta, II (Lahore, 1931), 27-28. 

5 After this we find two instances, catiéiras cid ddda- 


seems to have seen that in the above explanation 
dharayati is taken in two different senses, and, 
therefore, for the derivation of danda he translates 
dharayati ‘to hold (in hand) ’ in the passive sense. 
He says that a danda is held by kings when 
offences are committed. Read: ‘dando dadateh’ 
dharayatyarthe vartamdnasya / dharyate hy eso 
*paradddhesu rajabhih / aha / drstah punah kvacit 
prayogo dadater dhdrayatyartha iti / ucyate / 
drsto vede loke ca / tatha loke ‘ Akriro 
dadate manim’ / Akrtiro nima raja Vrsnyand- 
hakddhipatith / sa dadate manim syamantakand- 
mdnam sirasd / loke *py evam dharandrthe dadatir 
bhasyate. 

Roth (Erlauterungen, p. 18) takes dhdrayati to 
mean ‘to hold, 7.¢., to wear or to have.’ Cf. Das 
Beispiel:® Akrira tragt (hat) den Edelstein, wird 
angefiihrt zum Beweise dass dad in der Bedeutung 
halten, tragen vorkomme. Sarup (see above) and 
Skold (The Nirukta, p. 258) 7 follow Roth. This 
interpretation of dadate = dhdarayati ‘to hold, 1. e., 
to wear’ is obviously occasioned by the illustration 
Akriiro dadate manim, which is taken to mean 
‘Akrira wears (has) the jewel.’ But here the 
question arises: What is the relationship between 
the verb (dadate), which is taken to mean ‘to 
have, to wear,’ and its derivative (danda), which 
means ‘punishment’? Perhaps these scholars 
mean implicitly what Rajwade, following Skanda- 
svamin and Durga, does explicitly (Nirukta, Vol. 
I, p. 305) and take danda to mean ‘a stick’ 
(which, however, in the illustration dandya, ‘one 
who deserves punishment,’ is not very likely) and 
thus suggest that a stick is something ‘held’ in 
the hand, while a jewel is something ‘held’ on the 
person. The meaning ‘to hold by hand,’ which 


mandad RV 1.41.9 and visve devih piskare tvddadanta 
RV 7.33.11, in support of the Vedic use of \/dad, ‘to 
hold.’ Durga gives only the latter. For our paper, we 
shall not consider these, since Yaska has not cited them. 

* Roth regards the instance of Akrira as an interpola- 
tion. See Jdska’s Nirukta sammt den Nighantavas 
herausgegeben und erléiutert von Rudolph Roth, II (Gét- 
tingen, 1852). On this also see Gune, JA, 45, 177. 

7 Hannes Skéld, The Nirukta (London, 1926). 
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alone may be suitable for danda, ‘stick,’ but not 
for ‘punishment,’ is quite clearly out of the ques- 
tion for ‘jewel.’ And the meanings ‘to have, to 
possess’ or “to wear,’ which are likely in the case 
of ‘jewel,’ can hardly be considered for the deriva- 
tion of danda, even in the sense ‘ stick,’ the mean- 
ing ‘to wear’ being impossible and that of ‘to 
possess’ being too general. These difficulties, how- 
ever, will disappear if dadate = dharayati is 
rightly understood both for the derivation of 
danda and the illustration of the jewel. Obviously 
dadate in these two cases cannot have different 
meanings. 

To begin with the illustration of the jewel, it 
should be possible to fix the meaning of dadate in 
Akriro dadate manim from the story of Syaman- 
taka as it is related in the Puranas and the Hari- 
vamsa.° The story in outline runs as follows: 
Sattrajit of the Vrsni family obtained the Sya- 
mantaka jewel from the sun, who was his friend. 
The jewel had certain supernatural powers. It 
gave eight loads (bhdra) of gold every day and 
wherever the jewel was in that country, such 
calamities as drought and epidemics did not occur. 
Sattrajit once gave the jewel to his brother Pra- 
sena, who, when out for hunting, was killed by a 
lion. The lion was in its turn killed by the bear- 


king Jambavant, and the jewel was given to his 
young one as a toy. It was then rumored that 


Krsna had killed Prasena for the jewel. Krsna 
therefore went out in search of the jewel, defeated 
the bear-king, brought the jewel back to Dvaraka, 
and returned it to Sattrajit. Sattrajit then gave 
his daughter Satyabhaima to Krsna. Akrira 
wanted to marry her, and he was therefore angry 
with Sattrajit. He instigated Satadhanvan to kill 
Sattrajit and take away the jewel. Sattrajit was 
accordingly killed by Satadhanvan. When Krsna 
was informed about the death of Sattrajit, he ex- 
horted his brother Balarama to help him fight 
Satadhanvan and get the jewel for both. In the 
battle that ensued, Akriira refused to help Sata- 


5Cf. W. Kirfel, Das Purdna Paiicalaksana, pp. 437- 
446. It is given there in full as it occurs in the Brah- 
minda, Brahma, Vayu, and the Harivamsa. The devia- 
tions in the Visnu Purina are not recorded by Kirfel. 
The story also occurs in the Bhagavata 10. 56-57. Fora 
shorter version of the story up to the return of the 
jewel to Sattrajit by Krsna from the Matsya Purina 
and the Padma Puriina, cf. Kirfel, pp. 446-448. The 
story is very cursorily given in the Agni Purana 274. 
40-44 and barely referred to in the Linga Purina 69. 
12-15, 
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dhanvan but agreed to keep the jewel with him 
secretly. Krsna killed Satadhanvan, but he did 
not get the jewel. Balarama doubted Krsna’s 
honesty and left him in anger. He was, however, 
later persuaded by the Yadavas to return to 
Dvaraka. Now Akrira also had left Dvaraka on 
some ground, and was performing numerous ex- 
pensive sacrifices with the help of gold obtained 
from the jewel. When the jewel was absent from 
Dvaraka, there occurred various calamities. These 
were attributed by the elder Yadavas to the ab- 
sence of Akrira from Dvaraka, but not to the 
absence of the jewel. In fact, the people did not 
know with whom the jewel was. So Akrira was 
persuaded to return to Dvaraka, and on his return 
the calamities disappeared. Then on a certain 
occasion in an assembly Akriira was asked by 
Krsna to show the jewel. Akrira, finding it diffi- 
cult to deny the possession of the jewel, handed it 
over to Krsna. The latter, however, on some pre- 
tense, returned it to Akriira, who then put it round 
his neck. 

The story is handed down in two versions: the 
metrical ® in the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma, and 
the Harivarnéga, and the prose in the Visnu Purana. 
The variations that are found in the metrical ver- 
sions of the four Puranas are not important from 
our point of view. Some variations between the 
metrical and the prose versions are, however, im- 
portant for our purposes, and in the following dis- 
cussion it will be clear that the expression Akriro 
dadate manim, where dadate = dharayatt, is based 
on that version which was at the basis of the Visnu 
Purana. 

The outline of the story given above will show 
how erroneous it is to translate Akriro dadate 
manim as ‘ Akrira holds, 7.e., wears, the jewel.’ 
For the wearing of the jewel by Akrira is not its 
significant feature, it being only casually men- 
tioned at the end. In the story itself, he hardly 
ever put it on. Even the possession of the jewel 
by Akrira was not known to the people. The im- 
portant facts, on the contrary, are that Akrira 
was never the rightful owner of the jewel, it hav- 
ing been given to him as a deposit by Satadhanvan, 
and that he had it in his possession secretly *° until 


® The Bhagavata version, although metrical, agrees in 
main features with the Visnu Purana. 

10 Thus we are told that when the jewel was handed 
over to Akrira by Satadhanvan, the former expressly 
made an agreement with him that he should on no 
account be exposed by Satadhanvan. The occasion of 
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in the end when Krsna, under certain considera- 
tions, publicly allowed him to keep it with him as 
a deposit. 

Now it will not be out of place to record here 
that the wearing of the jewel in this story is never 
referred to as being held on the head (Skanda and 
Durga), but always as tied round the neck: 
amalamaniratnasanathakanthatayd, Visnu 4.13. 

1; syamantakena kanthadsaktena, Visnu 4.13.18; 
atmakanthadsaktena, Visnu 4.13.70; manigriva-, 
Bhagavata 10.56.16,37 (also cf. the description 
below where ‘neck’ is often referred to). Next we 
note that the verbs used for wearing the jewel are 
not Vdad or Vdhdraya, but: (1) dbandh-: sa 
tam dbadhya nagarim pravivesa mahipatth, Kirfel, 
438.9; dabhadhya Géandiniputro viraraja 
Kirfel, 445.74; babandha nrpates tada, Brah- 
manda, 2.71.26; Vayu, 96.25; (2) dmuc-: sa 
tam dmucya ... variant in the Brahmanda for 
dbadhya, Kirfel, 438.9, and above; pratimuc-: 
manim kanthe pratimucya, Bhagavata, 10. 56. 13. 
[The use of muc- with other prefixes in the oppo- 
site sense is also found in: avamuc- : svakanthad 
avamucya, Kirfel, 437.6; wnmuc-: nijakanthad 
unmucya, Visnu, 4.13.10]; (3) bhar-: bibhran 
manim kanthe, Bhagavata, 10.56.4; syamanta- 
khyam mahaimanim bibhrad atropayati, Visnu, 
4.13.12. 

On the other hand, there are significant uses of 
the verb Vdhr in the Visnu Purana, which show 
that it was used not in the sense of ‘to hold, 7. e., 
to wear,’ much less ‘to hold on head,’ but ‘ to hold 
in trust for someone.’ Thus at the end of the 
story, when Akrira showed the jewel in the assem- 


handing over the jewel is different in the metrical and 
the prose versions. In the former, the jewel was handed 
over to Akrira the same night when Sattrajit was 
killed, while in the latter this was done when Sata- 
dhanvan was attacked by Krsna. (The Bhag. 10.57.18 
agrees with the Visnu in this respect): Sattrajitam 
tato hatvd Satadhanvad mahdbalah / ratrau tam manim 
dddiya tato ’krirdya dattavan // Akriras tu tada 
ratnam dddya sa nararsabhah / samayan karayam 
cakre : navedyo ’ham tvayety uta. (Kirfel, 442. 37,38). 
yady antayam apy avasthdyam na kasmaicid bhavan 
kathayisyati tad aham enam grahisydmi / tathety ukte 
Akriiras tan maniratnam jagraha / (Visnu, 4.13. 42). 
Moreover, in the Visnu Purana (4.13. 60,63), we are 
told that the jewel was not publicly worn by Akrira 
(until, of course, at the end of the story), but taken 
with him in a box concealed under his garment: kevalam 
ambaratirodhdnam anvisyanto ratnam ete draksyanti; 
tatah so ’dharavastranigopitatilaghukanakasamudgakam 
prakatikrtavan; also the Bhag., 10. 57. 40. 
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bly, Krsna told him that as rightful property 
the jewel should go either to Krsna himself, 
Balarama, or Satyabhima. But since there would 
be difficulty in the case of each of them to accept 
ownership, Akriira should continue to hold it for 
them. Moreover, the jewel had certain super- 
natural powers to keep off calamities from the 
nation.1* In a way, then, Akrira would hold it 
as a deposit not only for the real owners of the 
jewel, but also for the whole nation. Akrira thus 
was not given the ownership of the jewel, but was 
appointed trustee. Cf. sakalaVdadavasamaksai 
cAkriram daha, etad dhi maniratnam atmasodha- 
nayaisim Yadiinim darsitam / etac ca mama 
Balabhadrasya ca saémdnyam, pitrdhanan caitat 
Satyabhimaya nadnyasya / tad ayam Ya- 
duloko ’yam Balabhadro ’*ham Satya ca tvam dana- 
pate prarthayamah etad bhavan eva dharayitum 
samarthah / tvatsthan casya rastrasyopakarakam, 
tad bhavan asesarastropakaranimittam etat pirva- 
vat dharayatu, (Visnu, 4.13.67, 70). aia 

It is true that in the Visnu Purana itself the 
verb Vdhdraya- seems to have been used also in 
the sense ‘to possess.’** But it is not intended to 
suggest here that VV dhr- is never used in Sanskrit 
in the sense ‘to hold,’ ‘to possess,’ or even ‘to 
wear.’ What is intended to make clear is the fact 
that these meanings are unsuited for the deriva- 
tion of danda, and that on the basis of the Visnu 
Purana version, dhdrayati, with reference to 


11 Akrira himself admitted that the jewel was given 
to him by Satadhanvan and that it did not belong to 
him. Now it should go to the person to whom it really 
belonged (sa esa manir yah Satadhanvandsmdkam sa- 
marpitah, yasydyam sa enam grhnatu, Visnu, 4. 13. 65). 

12 sa manih syandate rukmanm / kdlavarsi ca 
parjanyo na ca vyddhibhayam hy abhit (Kirfel, 438. 12; 
Visnu 4.13.14-15; Bhag. 10.56.11). 

%etac ca sarvakdlam sgucind brahmacaryagunavata 
dhriyamdnam asesardstrasyopakdrakam aégucind dhri- 
yamdnam ddhdram eva hanti, 4.13.68, also 13.18; or 
the words of Krsna: ato *ham asya asamartho 
dharane, 4.13.69. However, in the following words of 
Akrira: atikrechrenaitavantam kdlam adhaérayam asya 
ca dhdaranaklegena na vedmi svasukhakalam api, 
4.13.61, also 62, /dhdraya may not mean just ‘ possess,’ 
but ‘hold as a deposit,’ thus referring to the fact that 
the jewel was given to him by Satadhanvan only to be 
returned when he had succeeded in running away from 
the attack of Krsna. (Cf. the use of Vnyas- in this 
respect in the Bhag. 10. 57.18: Satadhanvaé mahamanim / 
tasmin nyasya ... ; also 10.57.23,36. The Visnu, 
4. 13. 42, has: tad ayam asmanmanih sangrhya 
raksyatdm). 
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Akriira’s possession of the jewel, is best interpreted 
to mean ‘to keep for someone else, to hold in trust, 
to owe.’ It can now be said with a certain degree 
of probability that in the version which was at the 
basis of the Visnu Purana and which was known 
to Yaska, there appeared the expression Akriiro 
dadate manim, which on the basis of the present 
version of the Visnu Purana can be rendered as 
Akriro dharayati manim, meaning ‘ Akrira holds 
or possesses the jewel for its owners or for the 
nation; he holds it in trust for them; he owes it 
to them.’ In any other sense (to possess or to 
wear), an expression with a special reference to 
Akrira has no point. The meaning ‘to owe’ for 
dharayatt is attested since the days of Panini 
(1.4.35) and Yaska must have most certainly 
used it in this sense while deriving danda, ‘ punish- 
ment,’ (which the offender owes) from VY dad. 
Understood this way, the etymology demonstrates 
a valid relationship between the verb (dad, ‘to 
owe’) and its derivative (danda, ‘ punishment’). 
Further, it establishes the use of dhdrayati, ‘to 
owe,’ for Yaska’s days. 

It has been mentioned above that Yaska’s refer- 
ence to the story in which dadate equals dharayatt 
alludes to a version which must be the source of 
the story in the present Visnu Purana. Winter- 
nitz (Hist. of Ind. Lit., I, 545) refers to the great 
antiquity of the Visnu Purana. Kirfel (p. xlvi), 
however, differs from this view and says that in 
its present form the Visnu Purana belongs to the 
younger Purana literature. Although this may be 
true in general, and even in the story of the jewel 
the prose version shows some later elaboration, the 
present story contains certain unmistakable points 
which indicate that the Visnu Purana has pre- 
served some old features of the story. (1) In the 
metrical versions (Kirfel, 445.69), it is said that 
Krsna knew the possession of the jewel by Akrira 
through his supernatural power (atha vijidya yo- 
gena Krsno Babhrugatam manim). But according 
to the Visnu Purana version, Krsna, like a human 
being, argues out and decides the case on the basis 
of two reasons—the cessation of the calamities 
with the return of Akrira to Dvaraka and the 
expensive sacrifices of Akrira. This certainly 
appears to be an earlier feature of the story. 
(Krsnag ca cintayamdsa, ... . sumahaims cayam 
andvrstidurbhiksamarakadyupasamanakari prabha- 
vah / tan niinam asya sakase sa mahdmanth sya- 
mantakakhyas tisthati / tasya hy evamvidhah pra- 
bhaivah sriiyante / ayam api yajnad anantaram 
anyat kratvantaram, tasmat yajnantaram yajatite / 
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alpopadanan casya / asamsayam atrésau varamanis 
tisthatt . . . , Visnu, 4.13.58-59).1* (2) The 
metrical versions do not give any good reason for 
the return of the jewel to Akriira by Krsna. They 
only say that because Akriira gave the jewel with- 
out any trouble, Krsna was pleased with him and 
therefore returned it to Akrira (pradadau tam 
manim Babhrur aklesena mahdmatih / tatas tam 
arjavapraptam .... / dadau hrstamanah Krsnas 
tam manim Babhrave punah, Kirfel, 445. 72,73). 
But the prose version gives a reason for this act of 
Krsna which shows his tactful nature. The jewel 
was coveted by Balarama, Satyabhama, and also 
Krsna. In order to avoid any friction between 
these claimants, Krsna requested Akrira to con- 
tinue to hold it on behalf of the owners of the 
jewel, as none of them could have it for one reason 
or another. (tam dlokya mamayam Acyutenaiva 
simanyah samanvipsita itt Balabhadrah sasprho 
*bhavat / mamaivedam pitrdhanam ity ativa ca 
Satyabhamapi sprhayaicakara / BalaSatyanana- 
valokanat Krsno *py adtmanam cakrantaravasthi- 
tam iva mene, Visnu, 4. 13. 65, 66; also cf. 67-70). 
(3) The metrical versions again do not say why 
Krsna asked Akrira to hand over the jewel. It 
was demanded in the assembly with a threat (Kir- 
fel, 445.69-71). According to the prose version, 
Akrira was asked to show the jewel to remove the 
doubts of Balarama and other Yadavas. Since 
nobody knew until then the whereabouts of the 
jewel, the Yadavas probably had a lurking doubt 
in their minds that it was with Krsna (kintv esa 
Balabhadro ’sman dsankitavin, Visnu 4.13.60; 
etad dhi maniratnam dtmasodhandyaisim Yadi- 
nam darsitam, 67).7° (4) In the Visnu Purana, 
Krsna tells Balarama that owing to the death of 
Sattrajit and Prasena, the jewel should belong to 
both of them (tadubhayavinasat tan maniratnam 
avabhyiam sadmdnyam bhavisyali, 4.13.40). Now 
it appears that according to some lost version 
Krsna believed that the jewel should go to him 
alone. The metrical versions combine both these 
viewpoints and make it somewhat inconsistent, 
giving their version a later form (Syamantakas 
tu madgami tasya prabhur aham vibho / 
Syamantako mahabaho asmakam so bhavisyati, 
Kirfel, 442. 44b, 45). 


14The Bhag., 10.57.34, obviously agrees with the 
Visnu Purina here, although the details are not given. 

16 The Bhig., 10.57.38, only alludes to this without 
going into details. 

16 Bhag., 10.57, 38-39. 








THE EVOLUTION OF MAGIC SQUARES IN CHINA* 
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Maaic sQuUARES are diagrams composed of num- 
bers or letters, specially arranged in a rectangular 
pattern to produce certain distinctive effects. Al- 
though the lettered squares were very common in 
the Islamic world, they do not appear in China, 
so we shall here consider only the numbered ones. 
These numerical magic squares were normally 
composed of all the numbers from one to the 
square of the base number—for example, in the 
magic square of three, this would include the 
numerals from 1 to 3*, or 9—and these are all 
carefully placed so that every row and every 
column, and the two main diagonals, will each add 
up to the same number. This common sum is 
usually called the Constant. 

Although these numerical magic squares are 
now usually relegated to that minor subdivision of 
Western Science known as “ mathematical recrea- 
tions,” people of past centuries, all over the civi- 
lized world, took them very seriously. Their con- 
struction was regarded as a worthwhile study in 
mathematical techniques, or even as a creative 
artistic expression (in cultures with strong an- 
iconic traditions) ; and the finished squares were 
considered as solemn religious symbols, or as 
charms and talismans with innate powers for good 
or evil. As magical diagrams they played an im- 
portant part in the occult studies which formed a 
branch of mediaeval proto-science among the Chi- 
nese, the Hindus, and the Arabs, and ultimately 
among the Europeans of the Early Renaissance. 
And, in working with them, men made discoveries 
regarding the relationships of numbers which led 
to significant developments in Mathematics.* 


*The substance of this article was presented as a 
paper before the Chinese session of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, at Yale University, 
April 1960. 

1 A short, but quite inaccurate summary of the history 
of magic squares is presented in D. E. Smith, History 
of Mathematics, If (New York 1925 [and 1953]), 591- 
597. The general development of magic squares, with 
exaggerated emphasis on the Arabic contributions, was 
sketched by W. Ahrens, “Studien iiber die magischen 
Quadrate der Araber,” Der Islam, VII (1917), 186-250. 


In view of the position which they occupied in 
Old China, Joseph Needham, in the third volume 
of his history of science in China, has devoted a 
section to the Chinese development of magic 
squares.” In this, he attempted to show the place 
of magic squares in Chinese mathematics, as 
studies in “combinatorial analysis,” and then 
tried to compare the Chinese situation with the 
development of magic squares elsewhere, in order 
to demonstrate that Chinese progress in this field 
has been both continuous and impressive. In 
doing so, however, he quite misrepresented the 
actual story; thus, it seems worthwhile to cover 
the ground again, to try to put things back into 
their proper perspective. 

Authoritative writers on the history of mathe- 
matics still frequently assert that magic squares 
are of great antiquity, and that they have been 
known from very ancient times in China and 
India;* although responsible scholars have long 
since pointed out that there is no evidence at all 
for an early Indian claim,* and that the Chinese 
traditions of a magic square of great antiquity 
are spurious.° However, even if the magic square 
does not go back as far in China as tradition has 
represented it, apparently the Chinese actually did 
invent the first magic square. The earliest clear 
reference to the well-known magic square of three 
appears in the Ta Tai Li-chi, compiled in the first 


2 Joseph E. Needham, Science and Civilization in 
China, III (Cambridge, 1959), 55-62. 

® See, for example, the introductory remarks in the 
article “ Magic Square,” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 1957 edition, XIV, 625. 

‘The apparent emptiness of the Indian claim, which 
had so long been taken seriously, was first pointed out 
by Siegmund Giinther, in his Vermischte Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften 
(Leipzig, 1876), pp. 188-189. This was also stressed by 
Ahrens, op. cit., pp. 193, and 217-219. 

5 For an example of the exaggerated claim for China 
(ec. 2200 B.c.), see D. E. Smith, History, II, 591. Ahrens 
(pp. 191-192) went to the opposite extreme, trying to 
deny any Chinese knowledge of magic squares before 
mediaeval times, in order to try to prove the priority 
of the Arabs, who did so much to develop them. 
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The natural square of 3; “Theon’s square.” 

The magic square of 3 (the Nine Halls), usual form. 

Pseudo-archaic rendering of the Lo Shu Diagram. 

Magie square of 3 (the Nine Halls), in ordinary Chinese rendering. 

The natural square of 5, with center emphasized. 

Yang Hui’s first magic square of 5, with Lo Shu core. (after Li Yen). 
Yang Hui’s first magic square of 6, in Lo Shu pattern. (after Li Yen). 
The natural square of 9, emphasizing the horizontal rows. 


Pere a Sr 


Yang Hui’s magic square of 9, composed of nine small Lo Shu squares. (after Li Yen). 
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century A.D. from older sources. This lists the 
numbers in the order of their appearance in the 
square, while describing the nine rooms or halls 
of the cosmic temple building known as the Ming 
T‘ang.® Because of this, later Chinese scholars 
often spoke of the mathematical lore surrounding 
this square of three as the “Nine Halls calcula- 
tions ” (chiu-kung suan*). 

Various modern Western authors, including 
Needham, have asserted that the earliest magic 
square known elsewhere was given by Theon of 
Smyrna, a Neo-Pythagorean, about 130 A. D.’ 
However, if they had looked up this so-called 
“magic square ” of Theon’s, they would have seen 
that it was not a magic square in any sense of the 
term. Theon merely presented the “natural 
square” of three; that is, he just listed the num- 
bers from 1 to 9 in three columns, in their regular 
order.® 


In view of the great emphasis on theories of 
numbers and numerical symbolism among the 
Pythagoreans, beginning with Pythagoras himself, 
it might be expected that some of them, or at least 
their Neo-Pythagorean successors, might have in- 
vented magic squares; but we have no definite 
evidence that any of them ever did. The known 
facts at present would seem to show that the 
earliest magic squares outside of China did not 
appear until about the ninth century A.p. At that 
time the Arab world began to take great interest 
in the square of three, possibly having received it 
directly from China in the course of the extensive 
Arab-Chinese trade relations during the T‘ang 
Dynasty.° Thus, it appears that the magic square 


°Ta Tai li-chik, no. 67 (Ming T‘ang). 

7 Needham, III, 61. Probably he got this impression 
from George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence, I (Baltimore, 1927), where Theon is credited with 
giving the earliest suggestion of a magic square, except- 
ing the Chinese tradition. 

8“ Theon’s square,” in the setting of the original 
Greek text, was reproduced in J. Dupuis, Théon de 
Smyrne (Paris, 1892), p. 166, with the translation 
facing it on p. 167. Of course, in the original, Greek 
letters were used in place of numbers. The first book 
to suggest that Theon’s square might have magical 
properties seems to have been G. Loria, Le Scienze esatte 
nell’Antica Grecia (Milan, 1914), p. 795; but the fact 
that it was not a magic square in any sense was con- 
clusively demonstrated by Ahrens, pp. 193-194. 

*The Arabie scholar Tabit ibn Korra (ibn Merwan 
el-Harrini, A. p. 836-901) seems to have been the earliest 
writer outside of China to discuss magic squares. See 
Heinrich Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 


in China did indeed have a priority of at least g 
thousand years; even though it did not go back as 
far as many previous writers have implied. 


An extensive folklore and corpus of magical 
beliefs gradually grew up around the square of 
three in China, and it was already being employed 
in fortune-telling in the second century A.p., by 
the Later Han mathematician Chang Héng,» who 
used the “Nine Halls” in his system of divina- 
tion.’? This is not the place to discuss all the deep 
meanings and fancied powers ascribed to it, as our 
interest here is—like Needham’s—purely in the 
development of magic squares as solutions to 
mathematical problems of balance and placement. 
We can only pause long enough to remark that the 
mediaeval Chinese associated the magic square of 
three with the diagram that was supposed to have 
appeared on the shell of a sacred turtle, which, 
according to legend, appeared to the mythical 
King Yii from the waters of the Lo River at the 
time of the taming of the floods. As such, in 
mediaeval times and later, the Chinese called it the 
Lo Shu’, or “Document of the Lo River,” and, 
in token of its supposed antiquity, they generally 
represented it by a pseudo-archaic arrangement of 
black and white knots or beads on short lengths 
of cord—Only the Tibetans of West China and 
Tibet itself, and the Mongolian lamas, have pre- 
served graphic representations of the magic square 
of three figured on the body of a turtle, and they 
have pictured this on divination charts, and occult 
paintings down to the present time." 


Having had such a long head-start, the Chinese 
might have been expected to go on to develop 
magic squares of higher numbers at a compara- 
tively early date—and probably they did. How- 
ever, Needham describes the further development 
of the magic square in China—which he represents 
as a continuous progress of advancing skill—as 
beginning with a scholar named Yang Hui‘, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, toward the end of 
the Sung Dynasty. Needham seems to regard 
Yang Hui as having been something of a mathe- 


Araber und ihre Werke (Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, X), p. 34, no. 66. 

10 See his biography in the Hou Han shu, ch. 89, 10b. 

11See A. K. Gordon, Tibetan Religious Art (New 
York, 1952), p. 27 for one of these paintings. The 
description of it on p. 29 says the magic square, etc., 
are figured on a frog; but the serrated edges of the 
turtle shell, and the creature’s tail below, easily identify 
it. Incidentally, the picture is printed backwards. 
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matical genius, worthy of comparison with his 
Byzantine contemporary, Manuel Moschopoulos, 
who is usually credited with having been the first 
person to discuss magic squares on a purely mathe- 
matical basis, as well as being the first to introduce 
magic squares to the Byzantine world, and ulti- 
mately to the rest of Europe.’” 

Actually there is no real comparison between 
these two men, except that both were apparently 
only transmitting the mathematical works of other 
men. Moschopoulos was primarily a philologist and 
translator, and we now know he was passing on the 
work of some Persian scholar (or scholars) as yet 
unidentified ; ** while Yang Hui himself admitted 
in the preface to his book which contained the 
squares (the Hsii-ku chat-chi suan-fa*, of 1275 
4.D.) that he was merely handing down the works 
of men of old, and he made no claim to being any 
sort of an innovator himself.1* He did not even 
describe the methods of constructing them, as 
Moschopoulos did, and perhaps he could not have 
done so. In fact, if one carefully examines the 
magic squares which Yang presents, it is obvious 
that they belong to several different systems, not 
all of which were truly Chinese, some of them 
having already appeared in the Islamic world 
nearly three centuries before; and, in comparison 
with the methods illustrated by Moschopoulos, 
their construction seems relatively primitive. 
Yang referred to them as tsung-héng t‘uf, liter- 
ally: “vertical-horizontal diagrams,” and Chinese 
scholars of later generations continued to use this 
term. 

The elaboration of magic squares, using higher 
numbers, may possibly have begun in the Han 
Dynasty ; but it was undoubtedly developed during 


* For the life of Moschopoulos, see G. Sarton, Intro- 
duction to the History of Science, part 3.1 (Baltimore, 
1947), 679-680. For Moschopoulos’ methods of con- 
struction, presented in a letter written to his friend 
Nicholas Rhabdas, ec. 1300, see Paul Tannery, Mémoires 
Scientifiques, IV (Paris and Toulouse, 1920), 27-60, 
which contains both the original Greek text, and a 
French translation, with actual examples. 

“The two principal methods of constructing magic 
squares described by Moschopoulos, and usually accred- 
ited to him, had already been used in Persia. Examples 
are shown in an anonymous Persian manuscript of 
A.D. 1212, in Princeton University (Garrett Collection, 
no. 1057). 

“Li Yen, Chung suan-shih lun-ts‘ung, III (Shanghai, 
1934), p. 61, quotes Yang Yen’s original preface, before 
presenting reproductions of his magic squares, in West- 
ern style, with “ Arabic ” numerals. 


the Six Dynasties (fourth to sixth centuries A.D.), 
when learning was being quietly maintained in the 
monasteries, secluded from the turmoil of “ Chi- 
na’s Dark Ages,” and men took considerable in- 
terest in divination in an attempt to find some 
hope in a time of general despair. Several works 
on the Nine Halls and the Lo Shu are said to have 
been written during this period, although they 
were later destroyed, and we only know them from 
brief quotations in later works.*> No doubt fur- 
ther developments were made during the T‘ang 
and early Sung dynasties, when foreign trade 
brought new ideas, including new mathematical 
concepts from Western Asia and India, and prob- 
ably even actual magic squares. 

In the absence of surviving records, we are still 
unable to trace, step by step, the course of that 
early evolution of magic squares in China. We 
can only view its results as represented in the 
group of magic squares passed down to us by Yang 
Hui’s book, which still remains the earliest corpus 
of advanced magic squares yet known from 
China. To study these magic squares properly, we 
must go back to the examples themselves; which 
Needham apparently did not do. Luckily, they 
have recently been resurrected for modern students 
by a Chinese historian of mathematics, Li Yen, 
who was fortunate enough to possess an edition 
of Yang Hui’s rare book in his own private 
library.’® 

Needham repeatedly quotes Li Yen,*” but his 
various misstatements about Yang Hui, and those 
who followed him, show all too clearly that he had 
neither read Li Yen’s treatise carefully, nor looked 
at the magic squares themselves, which are after 


15 These appeared in a category of works known as 
wei shu, later strictly proscribed. 

1* See reference in note 14, above. 

17 Needham calls him Li Nien, throughout, and gives 
some rather confused references to his work. For in- 
stance, in his Bibliography (III, 731), under “ Li Nien 
(4),” he cites this book, the Chung suan-shih lun-tsung, 
commenting that a fourth volume, in two parts, was 
published in 1947. Actually this “fourth volume” was 
another book under the same title, containing sub- 
stantially the same material as the previous three- 
volume work, in different order. For example, the 
treatise on magic squares, which appeared in volume 3 
of the first book, reappears with only very slight addi- 
tions in volume 1 of this second book (pp. 175 ff.). And 
the entry under “ Li Nien (21) ” (p. 732), bearing the 
same name as the two preceding ones, is not a “second 
series,” as listed, but is apparently the same material 
being presented for a third time. 
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all the basic evidence for a discussion of this sub- 
ject. For example, in trying to give his readers 
the impression that Yang Hui had made an im- 
portant contribution to the development of magic 
squares in treating them purely as mathematical 
problems—without superstitious considerations— 
Needham makes the statement that Yang had 
given some simple rules for their construction.’® 
Had he really read Li Yen carefully, he would 
have seen that the only explanations of construc- 
tion (with the exception of brief directions for 
making the simple squares of three and four) were 
actually Li Yen’s own attempts to work out the 
methods that had been used in making the squares 
presented by Yang Hui.’® Li makes it clear that 
Yang Hui himself had given no explanations of 
how to make the squares he had presented—beyond 
those of three and four. Indeed, as we have re- 
marked, it seems quite likely that Yang Hui did 
not know how to do all of them himself, but was 
merely passing on the finished diagrams from 
older books. 

We shall not discuss here in any detail the 
squares presented by Yang Hui, as I intend to do 
that in another article; but we can take a quick 
review of them to see their principal features, and 
to note some facts that have special bearing on the 
Chinese development of magic squares. 

Yang Hui began by giving the familiar square 
of three—the Lo Shu or chiu kung square—in its 
most usual form. Then he presented two magic 
squares of four,*° both of which were variations on 
one already known long before in the Arabic 
world, having been published in the encyclopaedia 
of the Brethren of Purity (the Rasd‘il of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa) about 990 a.p.2* Thus these 
four-squares were most probably foreign borrow- 


18 Needham, III, 59. 

1° Li Yen, 3, pp. 71-77, devotes a section to his own 
reconstructions of Yang Hui’s squares. Even these are 
rather superficial, as—especially in those of the higher 
numbers—he failed to observe some important phe- 
nomena within the squares themselves, and misin- 
terpreted the construction methods. 

2° Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

21 Reproduced in F. Dieterici, Die Propadeutik der 
Araber (Berlin, 1865), p. 43, fig. 2. Ahrens, who knew 
only the first four of the seven magic squares presented 
in the Rasd‘il, tried very hard to prove that they were 
spurious, or later additions (Ahrens, pp. 205-213) ; how- 
ever, a careful study of the complete set, and their 
methods of construction, shows clearly that they were 
indeed primitive, and quite consistent with the stage of 
Arab knowledge in this field at the end of the 10th 


ings, along with Yang Hui’s two magic squares 
of eight (the second of which was badly misunder- 
stood). Since these were apparently outside the 
Old Chinese heritage, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe them further, here. 

In the two magic squares of five presented by 
Yang Hui,” the first was apparently constructed 
by taking the “natural square” of five, that is to 
say, the numbers from 1 to 25 written in five 
parallel rows (or columns), then rearranging the 
nine numbers at the center following the order 
of the Lo Shu (inverted) ; after which the other 
sixteen numbers in the outer border were also 
re-arranged, so that the complementary pairs stood 
opposite each other, in order to complete the com- 
mon sums. This use of the Lo Shu pattern to 
form the core of what is technically known as a 
“bordered magic square” is a very characteristic 
Chinese solution, and it was probably already very 
old in China. However, the first published ex- 
ample also goes back to the Arabs,?* and the 
method was later used by them in far more s0- 
phisticated and efficient ways, the possibilities of 
which the Chinese themselves apparently never 
learned.** 

Yang’s second five-square is more laboriously 
constructed, by a careful positioning of all the 
complementary pairs around the middle number 
of the original sequence, which occupies the cen- 
ter of the square. With this method of placing, 
the two numbers of each opposing pair can be 
connected by a line through the center number, 
and each of those pairs adds up to twice the sum 
of the center number, making what is technically 
called an “associated magic square.” This not 
only represents a style of construction already 
known and used by the Brethren of Purity, nearly 
three hundred years before, but it also has a fur- 


century, and therefore they are very likely an integral 
part of the original work. 

*2 Li Yen, p. 64. 

*8 The first appearance of a bordered square was the 
double-bordered square of seven in the Rasd‘il of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa, shown in the Cairo edition of 1928, 
I, 70. 

*4 Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 102, reports finding an anonymous 
manuscript of the Early Ch‘ing period (17th century) 
in the Palace Library in Peking, describing a general 
solution for magic squares by a bordered square method 
already well known in Europe, probably composed by 
one of the Roman Catholic missionaries then residing in 
Peking. As the method was apparently never adopted 
in China, it was probably discarded as a mere foreign 
curiosity. 
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ther characteristic common in Arabic magic 
squares of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: 
namely, the augmenting of all the numbers; ?° for 
each number in this square had been increased by 
8, beforehand, so the sequence ran from 9 to 33, 
instead of going from 1 to 25, as it usually does. 
If the two features of association and augmenta- 
tion were the only qualities that distinguished this 
square, it might also be dismissed as a borrowing 
from the Islamic world; but typically Chinese 
reasons for both the construction and the addition 
of that particular number, 8, can be found in the 
Old Chinese philosophical and numerological ideas 
concerning magic squares (as I hope to explain 
elsewhere), so there need be no questicn that it 
was a native Chinese magic square. Quite possibly 
it was even older than the Arabic ones of the 
same general type, because there is evidence that 
Yang Hui no longer fully understood it. It was 
apparently totally incomprehensible to his succes- 
sors, who dropped it from the Chinese repertory 
of magic squares, doubtlessly because all they saw 
in it was a comparatively difficult means of con- 
struction. 

The magic square of six has always offered prob- 
lems to mathematicians elsewhere (except to the 
Arabs, who early found some clever ways to cope 
with it), and it is still called “the most difficult 
magic square of all,” and “the most complicated 
of all magic squares to construct.” (This is be- 
cause 6 is an “oddly-even” number, rather than 
being “ doubly-even ” like 4 and multiples of 4.) 
The Old Chinese, faced with this problem which 
caused so much trouble to scholars elsewhere, 
solved it rather ingeniously by grouping the num- 
bers of the sequence from 1 to 36 in such a way 
that they could be fitted into a Lo Shu pattern, 
taking advantage of a system with which they 
felt entirely at home. Two variations of this were 
presented by Yang Hui.?® Apparently it did not 
occur to anyone else, until modern times, that an 
even-numbered magic square could be constructed 
on the basic pattern of an odd-numbered one, and 
the modern solution is quite different; so this was 
a uniquely Chinese development. 


In the case of the two magic squares presented 


** This augmenting of numbers is frequently found in 
the magic squares of al-Bini (Ahmed ibn ’Ali ibn Yisuf 
al-Bini, d.1225), which have appeared in nvmerous 
modern editions of his works. 

*° Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 65. 
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by Yang Hui,”’ the first solution once more drew 
upon the Zo Shu pattern, as the central core was 
made from nine numbers taken at regular inter- 
vals from the natural square of seven, with the 
other numbers arranged around this in a double 
frame. It is important to note, however, that this 
is not what is technically known as a “ double- 
bordered magic square,” of the type in which each 
border or frame can be stripped away successively, 
always leaving a perfect magic square; as the sec- 
ond or inner border is defective. Strangely 
enough, the Chinese never seem to have had a true 
double-bordered square of seven, although the 
Brethren of Purity had published one long before 
the time of Yang Hui,?* and the Arabs and 
Indians used them, in numerous variations, from 
the twelfth century on.*° 

Yang’s second magic square of seven was another 
associated one, constructed on a Lo Shw base, like 
the second square of five, but without the aug- 
mentation of its numbers. This, too, was appar- 
ently not appreciated by Yang Hui’s sucessors, so 
they dropped it when they discarded the second 
five square, possibly because they considered it 
foreign. ; 

Yang Hui’s magic square of nine shows the 
greatest development of the Lo Shu principle as 
evolved by the Old Chinese mathematicians.*° 
Apparently, the man who invented it first wrote 
down the sequence of numbers from 1 to 81 in nine 
parallel columns, after which he took each hori- 
zontal line of nine numbers, in turn, and set them 
out in the order of their sequence, to make from 
each row a small square on the Lo Shw pattern. 
Finally, he took these nine subsidiary squares in 
order and arranged them to construct a much 
larger square, again on the Lo Shu pattern. The 
result was a “composite magic square,” consisting 
of nine smaller magic squares, each capable of 
functioning separately. 

Possibly the inventor of this square of nine was 
Chang Héng, because later Chinese scholars who 
commented on his biography, before the early lore 
was entirely lost, described his method of divina- 
tion with the Nine Halls as using the numbers 


27 Tbid., pp. 65-66. 

28 The bordered square referred to in note 23. 

2° For an elaborate use of these by al-Biini, see Carra 
de Vaux, “Une solution arabe du probléme des carrés 
magiques,” Revue d’Histoire des Sciences, I (1948), 
206-212. 

80 Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 67. 
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from 1 to 9, or from 1 to 81.** Actually, in spite 
of its apparent complexity, and many other rather 
amazing features not discussed here, this is one 
of the easiest magic squares to make, as it is only 
a logical extension of the simple square of three. 
As soon as people began to experiment with the 
latter, they might quite naturally have happened 
upon this one. 

Yang Hui’s square of ten® starts out like a 
characteristically Indian type used for “ oddly- 
even” numbers, which was probably already old 
when Narayana Pandita presented several good 
examples of such squares in 1356; but here it was 
not carried to its full conclusion, so this is not a 
true magic square. It is only “semi-magic,” as 
its diagonals will not add up right. As such, it 
seems an excellent example of a foreign borrow- 
ing, misunderstood. 

Apparently the mediaeval Chinese took little 
interest in even-number magic squares and were 
very weak in handling them. For we have seen 
that they only had six workable magic squares of 
even numbers, two of which were solved by an 
adaptation of the method they used so frequently 
for odd numbers, the Lo Shu principle, and four 
of which seem to have been foreign borrowings. 
This should not greatly surprise us. In the first 
place, for various cultural and philosophic reasons, 
the mediaeval Chinese were only interested in the 
Lo Shu and the variant applications of it; and 
secondly, there had been plenty of foreign in- 
fluence close at hand for several centuries. Yang 
Hui himself lived in the region of Hangchow,** 
which was then the political and economic capital 
of the Sung Dynasty, and a noted seaport and 
center for international trade. As a very cosmo- 
politan city, it had long had a remarkably mixed 
and varied population, which included Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Indians who had come to China as 
merchants. 

Contrast this with the position of Ch‘ng Ta- 
wei*, who is mentioned by Needham as the next 
important producer of magic squares. Ch‘éng 
came from the interior province of Anhwei, in the 
Ming Dynasty,** when reaction against the recent 


*1 Hou Han shu, ch. 89, 10b. 

8? Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 68. 

°° His home was at Ch‘ien-t‘ang, in modern Chekiang 
province. 

** For Ch‘éng Ta-wei’s biography, see A. W. Hummel, 
ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, I (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1943), 117. 


alien rule of the Mongols had produced strong 
anti-foreign feelings, and every effort was being 
made to “purify” the Old Chinese tradition by 
returning to the ways of the T‘ang and the Sung 
periods. Ch‘éng Ta-wei was no producer, or inno- 
vator, as Needham and other modern writers have 
stated. He, too, was merely a collator and trans- 
mitter, as were so many of his contemporaries, and 
primarily he was merely handing on the magic 
squares of Yang Hui. By his time, these were 
probably no longer understood, nor fully appre- 
ciated, so he simplified the original selection of 
Yang Hui’s, retaining only one of each pair in 
the cases where Yang Hui had presented two 
squares for a single number, and his choice was 
not always the wise one. 

A too-hasty glance at Li Yen’s presentation of 
Ch‘éng Ta-wei’s magic squares (which, inciden- 
tally, were also reproduced in the K‘ang-hsi En- 
cyclopaedia**) might give the impression that 
Ch‘éng had created some new squares, but the 
only innovations were slight variations on Yang’s 
first square of five and his second square of six.** 
The former does not work at all, as its top and 
bottom rows will not add up properly; while the 
latter is merely Yang Hui’s second six-square 
split vertically down the middle with the two 
halves exchanged and rejoined ; but, in altering it, 
Ch‘éng destroyed the Lo Shu form and thus re- 
linquished some further characteristics that 
Yang’s six-square had originally possessed. Lastly, 
in some of his explanations for the others, he 
showed that he did not have the vaguest idea of 
their actual method of construction. 

In short, Ch‘éng Ta-wei, far from being an 
innovator in the field of magic squares, did not 
rightly understand the old ones he had borrowed. 
Therefore, he certainly does not deserve the title 
frequently bestowed on him by modern writers, 
as an important Chinese inventor of magic 
squares. Ch‘éng’s selection represents only a link 
in the line of transmission from Yang Hui to 
later mathematicians of Ch‘ing dynasty China and 
Tokugawa Japan.*’ Even as a transmitter he was 
rather ineffective, as he failed to pass on several 


8° The T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng reproduces the magic squares 
from Ch‘éng Ta-wei’s book, Suan-fa t‘ung-tsung™, in its 
mathematical section, li-fa tien, ch. 125, swan-fa pu®, 17. 

*° Reproduced in Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 78. 

87 For Ch‘éng Ta-wei’s influence in Japan, as regards 
magic squares, see Yoshio Mikami, The Development of 
Mathematics in China and Japan (Abhandlungen zur 
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of Yang Hui’s more interesting squares, and 
spoiled two of the ones that he did pass on, thus 
impoverishing the tradition for later generations. 

Needham goes on to say that a few more magic 
squares were added by Fang Chung-t‘ung™ in 
1661, and many more by his contemporary Chang 
Ch‘ao', another Ch‘ing Dynasty scholar.** How- 
ever, on inspecting their actual work, as repro- 
duced by Li Yen, it is clear that Fang merely 
copied Ch‘éng Ta-wei’s squares, except for a 
“new” five-square, which is just a slight varia- 
tion—with no improvement—on Yang Hui’s old 
one,*® probably arrived at while trying to make 
Ch‘eng’s faulty one function properly again. 
Meanwhile, Chang Ch‘ao’s only innovation was a 
new magic square of ten,*® which was very clumsily 
and unsystematically constructed, inferior in every 
respect to the Hindu, Near Eastern, and European 
ones of the same period. 


Lastly, Needham cites a Ch‘ing scholar of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, Pao Ch‘i- 
shou/, claiming that he had published some three- 
dimensional magic squares.*t This term “ three- 
dimensional magic squares” implies “magic 
cubes,” which by that time had already been dis- 
covered and published in the Western world. How- 
ever, examination of the actual examples shows 
them to be only numbered boxes in outline, related 
to the outlined orbs that were developed in China 
from magic circles; they have nothing to do with 
magic squares and are far more primitive.*? Inci- 
dentally, one reason for the failure of the Chinese 
to develop magic squares any further than they 
did was probably their later, great interest in the 
magic circles, which they also seem to have in- 
vented.** The latter are possibly more “artistic,” 
but they are less capable of variation and elabora- 
tion of techniques, and are not nearly so significant 
from the point of view of mathematics. 


Geschichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften, XXX, 
Leipzig and New York, 1913), pp. 11-112, and 290. 

*8 Needham, III, 60. 

** Li Yen, vol. 3, p. 80. 


“ Ibid., p. 91. 

“1 Needham, III, 60. 

“ An example is given by Needham, ibid., fig. 62; see 
also Li Yen, vol. 3, pp. 94-95, where several examples 
are shown. 

“Needham published one example of a Chinese magic 
circle, ibid., fig. 60, from among the earlier Chinese 
diagrams passed on by Yang Hui and reproduced by Li 
Yen (vol. 3, p- 70). Li Yen’s examples show that even 
these deteriorated in later times, as they lack the central 
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In the meantime, before 1200, and hence before 
the birth of Yang Hui himself, the Arabs and 
Hindus had begun to invent more comprehensive 
methods that could be used to solve any odd- 
number square, and other methods for successive 
even-numbered ones; ** and by the early sixteenth 
century, before the time of Ch‘éng Ta-wei, even 
the Europeans—who were very late in starting— 
had begun to discover faster methods.*® Thus, in 
other lands it was no longer necessary to work out 
the magic square of each number as a separate, 
individual problem with its own distinctive solu- 
tion, as the Chinese continued to do, right down 
into modern times. 

To sum up, we have seen that the Chinese 
probably did indeed invent the magic square of 
three, centuries before anyone else; but they were 
apparently so hypnotized by this early solution, 
and by all the cosmic and magical properties as- 
cribed to it, that they continued to try to adapt the 
Lo Shu principal to the solving of higher squares 
as well. From an evolutionary point of view, this 
was a blind alley; and it prevented them from 
going on to find quicker and more efficient 
methods. Secondly, although the early develop- 
ment of magic squares in China was indeed im- 
pressive, judging from the results that have come 
down to us, this must have reached its height some 
time before 1275, when Yang Hui published his 
examples of the early work. During the course of 
this development, some foreign methods seem to 
have been adopted, only to be dropped again dur- 
ing the great reaction in the Ming; and later, 
more significant, foreign discoveries were never 
adopted at all. In short, far from showing a con- 
tinuous advance since 1275—as described by Need- 
ham—the Chinese apparently made no real prog- 
ress since some time before that date; and the 
whole tradition gradually weakened as it declined. 
Meanwhile other people continued to make con- 
spicuous advances, findings new and easier solu- 
tions to the old problems. 


Thus, we find that the magic squares—like so 
many other scientific or quasi-scientific things in 


number; c.f. those of Chang Ch‘ao, in ibid., pp. 86, 
87, 89. 

44 See reference in note 29 for a comprehensive method 
of c. 1200 a.p., demonstrated by al-Bini, although prob- 
ably invented by someone else. 

5 As illustrated in the 16th century writings of 
Michael Stifel and Adam Riese, as well as in the finished 
squares reproduced by Agrippa of Nettesheim. 
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Old China—followed an all-too-common course, 
which goes far toward helping to answer the fami- 
liar question: why did science and mathematics 
never achieve their full development in mediaeval 
China? The Chinese certainly had plenty of in- 
ventive genius, as illustrated by their numerous 
significant discoveries; but they were too often 
satisfied by preliminary results based on an early- 
discovered method, without trying to improve 
upon this.*® And also, while there were times when 
the Chinese welcomed loans from other cultures, 
these were too often followed by long periods of 
excessive chauvinism and intolerance toward other 
peoples, when the foreign borrowings were dis- 
carded, regardless of their practical value, just 


*° Old Chinese priorities in many fields of invention 
were neatly demonstrated, in a table of comparative 
dating of scientific discoveries, in Needham, I (1954), 
246. 
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because they were foreign. Then, without the 
cross-fertilization of new ideas, and lacking the 
initiative to experiment further, their initial pro- 
gress gradually slowed to a halt. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF JAPANESE NAGAUTA MUSIC 


Witi1am P. Matm 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JAPANESE Music can be traced back historically 
some fifteen hundred years and is noted in legends 
of presumably greater antiquity. Over this long 
period one can see the gradual development of many 
genres of musical expression. Until approximately 
the thirteenth century Buddhist singing and court 
orchestral music were predominant. Between the 
thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries these musics 
were supplanted by lute narrations, the aristo- 
cratic NO drama music, and the accompaniments 
for a host of folk theatricals. It was during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that the re- 
maining “great” traditions of Japanese music 
were developed. These were zither (koto) music, 
the diverse forms for the three-stringed lute 
(shamisen), and the music for the Kabuki theatre. 
The shamisen music form known as nagauia, lit- 
erally “long song,”? stands at the center of this 


1The term nagauta or chdka is used in the ancient 
collection, the Manydshi (cirea A.D. 760) to indicate 
poems of greater than usual length. This term, however, 
has no known historical connection with the music under 
discussion in this article. 


last purely oriental, i.e., pre-Western-influenced, 
period of Japanese history. It is with the back- 
ground and growth of this important form that 
the following article deals. 


Since the history of nagauta is intimately con- 
nected with the general growth of shamisen music, 
it is necessary first to consider the early forms of 
shamisen music in order to place nagauta in its 
proper historical matrix. When the shamisen first 
came to Japan from the Ryikyi Islands (circa 
1560) it seems to have been used as a substitute 
for the larger biwa lute used by the storytellers in 
the Osaka-Kyoto district.?, Traditionally it is said 
that around 1610 Sawazumi Kengyd and/or 
Ishimura Kengyé, both biwa musicians, began to 
play kumiuta music on the shamisen.? In view of 
the fact that kumiuta consists of a suite of short 
lyric pieces and is not a narrative form and the 


*Tanabe Hisao, Nihon no ongaku (Japanese Music) 
(Tokyo, 1954), p. 288. 

*Iba Takashi, Nihon ongaku gairon (An Outline of 
Japanese Music) (Toky6, 1928), p. 806. 
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fact that biwa musicians for several centuries have 
been primarily concerned with narrative music, 
it seems likely that either these were not the first 
shamisen players or that the first shamisen music 
was not kumiuta. An alternative possibility is that 
the shamisen was first used in folk music. On the 
basis of existing historical sources, however, the 
traditional version of the origin of shamisen music 
in Japan can be accepted as at least part of the 
early history of the instrument. 


Whatever the origins may have been, the earliest 
developments in shamisen music grew out of the 
lute narrative tradition. The ancient lute-accom- 
panied tales of the glory and demise of the Heike 
clan have been in existence since the thirteenth 
century.* However, in the sixteenth century, a 
new story dealing with a Princess Jéruri appeared 
to rival the popularity of these so-called Heike- 
biwa tales. It should be mentioned that Mr. 


Takano Tatsuyuki,® noted authority on the his- 
tory of Japanese songs, has placed the possible 
origin of this new style of narrative as far back as 
1444 with the appearance of a tale called the 
Yasuda monogatart. He also lists the word jéruri 
as appearing in the 1537 manuscript, the Moritake 


senku.® It is generally held, however, that the 
sixteenth century romance, the Jéruri hime mono- 
gatart juinidan zdshi (The Tale of Princess Lapis 
Lazuli in Twelve Sections), represent the real 
founding of a new narrative form. This form goes 
under the name of the princess of whom it first 
spoke, jorurt. 

In the district around the port city of Sakai 
near the present day Osaka there was a special 
group of lute narrators who sang a music known 
as sekkyd-busht. Between the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries this term referred to a form of 
Buddhist ballad drama which may have developed 
out of the sermons (saemon) of the traveling 
itinerant priests prevalent after the late Heian 
period (858-1185).7 These folk morality ballads 
developed contemporaneously with jdruri and 


‘Iba, op. cit., p. 432. Singing of the Heike story dates 
traditionally from 1197 and is connected with the biwa 
by 1308. 

*Takano Tatsuyuki, Nihon kaydshi (The History of 
Japanese Songs) (Tdkyé, 1926), p. 610. 

* Ibid., p. 608. 

"Nakagawa Aihyo, Sangen gakushi (The History of 
Shamisen Music) (Tokyé, 1951), p. 63. See also Donald 
Keene, The Battles of Coxinga (London, 1951), p. 13. 
Saemon later became a type of low-class folk narrative. 
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eventually became known as sekkyé-jérurt, one of 
the earliest predecessors of shamisen narrative 
music. 

Another folk narrative form called oku-jérurt 
developed in the Mikawa district. This did not 
use the lute for accompaniment, but instead, the 
narrator beat a fan against his hand. This genre 
and sekkyd-jdruri merged into the _ so-called 
shamisen-joruri. Though a separate sekkyd-joruri 
form remained until about 1680,* the main stream 
of shamisen history flowed from the new shamisen- 
jorurt tradition. With the advent of this form the 
history of a truly independent shamisen music can 
be said to have begun. 


Japanese scholars usually divide the schools of 
shamisen music into two categories, katarimono 
and utaimono. Those styles of music listed under 
katarimono are basically concerned with narration 
while those under ufaimono emphasize the music 
rather than the words. Within the repertoire of 
each school many pieces can be found in either 
style. However, the general classification of 
shamisen music along these two basic orientations 
is most useful in organizing an overall under- 
standing of the history of a music which is split 
into so many schools. Chart I shows the basic 
styles of shamisen music. For every name on the 
chart there are a dozen smaller independent 
schools which do not appear. Only the forms 
listed, however, are of real significance in the 
history of nagauta. It is not necessary here to go 
into a detailed history of each school.® Chart I, 
however, may be helpful in placing the various 
forms when they are mentioned. 


In addition to the early narrative styles of 
shamisen music already mentioned there were 
various lyric forms. Kumiuta, the first known 
shamisen music, was one of these. This form con- 
sisted of the setting of a collection of short songs 
whose poems usuaily had no common topic. From 
the traditional kumiuta extant today it would seem 
that the musical settings of these poems were also 


8 “ Sekky6-bushi,” Ongaku jiten (Music Dictionary), 
VI (1956), 1. The sekkyo tradition was carried on by 
naniwa-bushi, a form of folk narrative usually done to 
shamisen accompaniment. It can be heard daily on the 
Japanese radio and has a rural popularity comparable 
to hill-billy music in America. 

*A short history of most of these forms can be found 
in chapter VIII of the author’s book, Japanese Music 
and Musical Instruments (Tokyo, 1959). See also 
Nakagawa, op. cit. 
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independent. However, it is difficult to know for 
certain about the old forms because the earliest 
shamisen notation, in the third volume of the 
Shichiku shoshinshi of 1664,° contains no 
kumiuta. It is only with the appearance in 1685 
of the shamisen volume, the so-called dnusa, of 
the Shichiku taizen collection, that we have a 
notation of kumiuta. Thus, one can only vaguely 
imagine the sound of shamisen music in the first 
hundred years of its existence. 

One might wonder why the shamisen developed 
no notation when the much more ancient gagaku 
court orchestra and, to some extent, the Nd drama 
tradition both had some written form for preserv- 
ing their music. The answer is that the shamisen 
along with its predecessors, the biwa and the koto, 
were traditionally a means of livelihood for the 
blind. These blind musicians learned their music 
by rote and taught it by the same method. Ac- 
tually, it was not until the twentieth century that 
any concentrated efforts were made to create an 
accurate shamisen notation. Despite this lack we 
can form some idea as to the popularity of early 
shamisen music and learn of the names under 
which it was classified from the collections of song 
texts. 

Though kumiuta was mentioned as the earliest 
name for shamisen music, there is another word 


10 Shichiku shoshinshi,” Ongaku jiten IV (1955), 
261. A reprint of this book can be found in Kanetsune 
Kiyosuke’s Nihon no ongaku (Japanese Music) (Tokyé, 
1913), pp. 161-214. The word kumi is used at the head 
of the table of contents but the music is referred to as 
zokugaku, common music, or hayari, popular music. The 
author also consulted a microfilm of the original, 
courtesy of Dr. Richard Lane. 


Lyric Style 
jiuta 


hauta kumiuta 





nagauta 


kouta 
ogie — Edo nagauta 
utazawa 


which more properly can be considered as the 
generic term for early shamisen music of the 
Osaka-Kyato district. This word is jiwta, literally 
“district (or local) songs.” Under the term jiuta 
one finds all the other lyric forms, hauta, kouta, 
and the first nagauta (see Chart I). As in the 
history of early Baroque instrumental music in 
Europe, the seventeenth century shamisen nomen- 
clature in Japan was highly flexible and uncodi- 
fied By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
terms jiuta and kumiuta usually referred to 
pieces in the koto repertoire, while hauta, kouta, 
and nagauta were shamisen genres. Jn the seven- 
teenth century, however, all these terms were used 
in a very cavalier manner and no clear distinctions 
can be made. 

In the second volume of the 1703 collection, 
Matsu no ha, one finds a list of fifty pieces called 
jiuta no nagauta. This is said to be the first direct 
reference to the term nagauta in relation to shami- 
sen music. There is no notation in this collec- 
tion. Therefore, we cannot make clear distinctions 
between these fifty nagauta songs and the other 
types of music found in the Matsu no ha except 
that the poems of the nagauta tend to be longer 
than the other texts. Actually, there are some 
long poems attached to other songs classified as 
hauta.1? When one views the entire collection the 
general term for all the poems is found to be 
kumiuta. The same is true for the slightly later 
collection of texts, the Wakamidori.* All this 








11 Tkeda Kojird, Nagauta shdshi (A Short History 
of Nagauta) vol. I of Hégaku sosho (Toky6, 1930), pp. 
18-19. The titles of the fifty pieces are listed here. 

12“ Matsu no ha,” Ongaku jiten, X (1957), 96. 

18 Tkeda, op. cit., p. 19. 
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information only serves to point up the futility of 
attempting to make any strict differentiation be- 

tween the early shamisen musical styles beyond the 
eneral distinction of narrative or lyric musics. 

By the early eighteenth century there was a new 
distinction that could be made. This was between 
the kamigata music of the Osaka-Kydto district 
and the newer style of the Edo (Toky6) area. It 
is reasonable to presume that shamisen music de- 
veloped first in the south and then gradually 
moved northward, since the shamisen entered 
Japan in the Osaka area. The early Edo styles 
were probably direct imitations of the Osaka-Kydto 
traditions. However, the social and cultural at- 
mosphere of each of these two centers was enough 
different to reflect a distinct change in music 
styles, Edo being the city of the new and gaudy, 
while the south, particularly Kydto, was the land 
of tradition and quieter living. Thus there grew 
up an Edo kouta in contrast with the so-called 
kamigata kouta, an Edo jiuta, an Edo hauta, etc. 
Most important to this study was the appearance 
of an Edo nagauta. Before we can discuss this 
music further, however, we must retrace our steps 
slightly and follow the progress of one of the most 
important elements in the history of nagauta, the 
Kabuki theatre. 

Kabuki first appeared at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It began as one of a host of popular 
entertainments of that time and grew to become 
the major traditional popular theatre of Japan. 
Looking first at the environment in which it was 
born one sees, through the eyes of the genre 
painters of the Momoyama period (1568-1615), a 
charming picture of colorful pageantry and the- 
atrical enthusiasm. In addition to the public and 
private performances of the No plays there was an 
endless variety of folk theatricals. The comic 
kydgen, sarugaku, and dengaku performances were 
common additions to every public affair. The 
Buddhist and Shinté shrines had their own brand 
of entertainment. Saints’ days often were accom- 
panied by morality play performances spiced with 
comic interludes or by special dances.** The New 
Year’s ennen dances at the Buddhist temples had 
become so popular by the Momoyama period that 
they were given weekly instead of annually. 


**The annual pantomimes in April at the Mibu 
Temple in Kydto, the so-called Mibu kydgen, are direct 
descendents of this tradition. See further, René Sieffert, 
“Mibu-kyégen,” Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, 
New Series, III (1953), 119-151. 


Special priests were assigned to the performance 
of such theatricals while others traveled the streets 
singing revival hymns or doing propitiatory dances 
for the benefit of those wishing to buy a bit of 
salvation. The gay furyd street festivals and the 
Shinto kagura dances also added theatrical spec- 
tacle to the life of the cities. 

Out of this swirl of people and activities arose 
the name of a Shinté priestess Okuni of the Izumo 
Shrine. Her performance around 1596 of a Bud- 
dhist nembutsu odori on the banks of the Kamo- 
gawa in Kyoto is said to be the origin of Kabuki. 
One must not be led to believe, however, that 
Kabuki was a form of religious entertainment. 
We have already seen how thin was the distinction 
between secular and sacred in things theatrical in 
sixteenth century Japan. 

The early Kabuki troupes, called Onna 
(women’s) Kabuki, consisted to a large extent of 
male and female prostitutes playing roles of the 
opposite sex. Women were banned from the stage 
in 1629 but the competing homosexual troupes 
(Wakashi Kabuki) were allowed to continue until 
mid-century. After this time men’s troupes (Yaro 
Kabuki) became the dominant form. The history 
of Kabuki makes for lively reading as it treads 
the narrow path between government censorship 
and the demands of public taste.1> This study, 
however, is concerned with the music of this tradi- 
tion, not the growth of the entire system. 


One of the earliest paintings of the Kabuki is 
the early Tokugawa period scroll, the Kunijo 
kabuki ekotoba.*® In it Okuni is pictured as danc- 
ing on an outdoor shrine stage. She is holding a 
small gong used traditionally as accompaniment 
for the Buddhist nembutsu odori. With her on 
stage are five men seated at the rear. Three of 
these are playing drums of the No theatre. While 
the flute is never shown in this scroll, one can 
assume that one of the remaining men is probably 
a No flute player. Support for such a supposition 
is found in another early Tokugawa Kabuki scroll, 
the Kabuki sdéshi emaki," in which the flute is 
seen in the kimono of one of the men. He is sit- 
ting in the proper position for a flute player in a 


15 For an interesting account of this see Donald H. 
Shively’s “ Bakufu versus Kabuki,” Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, XVIII (1955), 326-356. 

16 Kunijo kabuki ekotoba (Kyoto, 1951), photostatic 
reproduction with English commentary by Ogura Chikao. 

17 Kabuki sdshi emaki (Tokyo, 1911), photostatic 
reproduction in scroll form. 
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N6 instrumental ensemble.** Atsumi Seitaré calls 
this instrument merely a takebue, a bamboo flute, 
and does not specify a No flute (ndkan).*® Only 
in scene two of the scroll is the flute actually seen 
being played. It appears rather thin for a N6 
flute. However, it has the proper number of finger 
holes (six) and shows the characteristic wrappings 
of cherry bark between the holes found on a NO 
flute but not on a common bamboo flute. When 
the flute is not being played it can be seen placed 
in a case between the front folds of the player’s 
robe in exactly the same manner as the NO flute 
is placed. Considering these various factors it 
seems very likely that the flute seen in this scroll 
is indeed a NO flute. 

To sum up, the early Kabuki music was 
basically that of the N6 drama plus some form of 
singing, probably regional popular songs.*° 

In the second scene of the Kabuki sdshi emaki 
one sees that two priests have set up concessions 
outside the entrance of the theatre. One is busy 
repeating formulas of salvation to the accompani- 
ment of a small gong.** Across the road stands a 
lecturer who is apparently moving his audience to 
remorse by the power of his speech, which is ac- 
companied by the beats of two split bamboo sticks 
(sasara). Among his listeners is a blind man 
dressed in white. In his right hand he holds his 
staff to guide him and under his left arm is tucked 
his means of livelihood, his shamisen. This scene 
is important historically in that it shows that the 
shamisen was a common street instrument outside 
the Kabuki theatre in the seventeenth century. 

The exact date at which the shamisen came 
inside the Kabuki is unknown. Japanese scholars 
give dates ranging from 1634 to 1702, their choice 
depending on whatever ancient source they are 
inclined to believe. Iba says that the shamisen 
was used before 1688°? while Tanabe** and 


18 The normal order from stage right is the stick 
drum, the hip drum, the shoulder drum, and the flute. 
It is interesting to note that in the Kunijo kabuki 
ekotoba the order is reversed as is the structure of the 
stage itself. It has the runway from the greenroom on 
stage left instead of right. 

2° Atsumi Seitard, Kabuki nyimon (A Kabuki Primer) 
(Toky6, 1949), p. 271. 

20 See Ongaku jiten, II (1956), 304. 

21 The Jodo sect of Buddhism believes in the absolute 
efficacy of repetitions of the Buddha’s name as means to 
salvation. This concept spread through many sects and 
thus wandering nembutsu priests were common in Japan. 
The tradition is still strong. 


Nakagawa ** would seem to indicate that it was 
not used until 1702. While it may never be possi- 
ble to answer this question definitely, a review of 
several sources may help us to arrive at a closer 
approximation. 

The first Kabuki, as shown in early scrolls, used 
basically a NO ensemble for its music. At the 
same time, manuscripts such as the Shichiku 
shoshinshi of 1664 indicate that there was a great 
deal of popular music for shamisen to be heard in 
the local party houses. The connection between 
such brothel districts and the Kabuki remained 
strong even after the banning of the prostitute 
Kabuki. Brothel songs were incorporated into the 
Kabuki often under new names.*° In addition, 
many plays centered around brothel life or the 
selling of a loved one to a procurer. It is interest- 
ing to note further that two of the early Kabuki 
dance forms, komai and odori kudoki, were also 
known as special party dances. 

One of the forms popular with the young boys’ 
(Wakashii) Kabuki, which was contemporary with 
the prostitutes’ Kabuki, was the comic pantomime 
known as saruwaka kydgen. A text from a Kabuki 
saruwaka kydgen dated between 1624 and 1652 
contains the words “kouta sounds and the shami- 
sen is played.”*® Also, in the Manzaiyaku col- 
lection of 1687, there is a picture of three Kabuki 
members playing the shamisen, kokyi (a bowed 
instrument), and a hitoyogiri (an end-blown flute) 
to accompany the odori kudoki of three female im- 
personators.?’ Both the words of the first example 
and the picture of the second refer to party situa- 
tions, but it seems quite possible that a similar 
music would be used by these same people when on 
stage. 

Dr. Donald H. Shively writes of a passage in the 
Keiché kemmon shi, presumably dated no later 
than 1644, which tells of the shamisen in use 
within the Kabuki.” In this case the shamisen 
is said to be used to accompany the dancing of a 
large number of people on stage. At the same 


22 Tha, op. cit., p. 816. 

2° Tanabe Hisao, Edo jidai no ongaku (Music of the 
Edo Period) (Tdkyd, 1929), p. 255. See also Ongaku 
jiten, III (1956), 72. 

24 Nakagawa, op. cit., p. 67. 

25 See “Yuri to ongaku,” Ongaku jiten, XI (1957), 
20. 

26 kouta ni nazete, sangen o hiku. See Takano, op. cit., 
p- 716. 

27 Ibid., pp. 724-725. 

28 Shively, op. cit., p. 328. 
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time, Hiroshi Anda states that the shamisen was 
used around 1648 by Kineya Rokusaburé, but he 
gives no source.*® On the other hand, Nakagawa 
claims that in 1657 Rokusaburd’s father, Kisa- 
buré, first used the shamisen to accompany saru- 
waka komai at the Nakamura Kabuki theatre in 
Edo.*° This man Kisaburé changed his name to 
Kangord. Under that name we find a man who is 
said to have come with the Nakamura Kansa- 
burd troupe from Kydto to Tokyé and played in 
Tokyo first around 1702.** Kangoré, however, is 
listed as dead in 1634 in an early Kineya lineage 
chart,*? though this date is regarded with suspicion 
by modern scholars. Clarification of this problem 
depends partly on which Kisaburd and which 
Kangoré one is speaking of in each case. Under 
the guild system in Japan certain names are 
passed on to qualified successors. For example, 
in 1894 the second Kineya Eizé was advanced to 
the title of the eleventh Kisaburé and in 1902 he 
was made the fifth Kangord. As long as the Japa- 
nese do not give generation numbers or quote the 
sources of their information, it is nearly impossible 
to state clearly the relationship between these 
various names. However, if we view all these 
disparate sources, we can hazard a guess that the 
shamisen must have entered the Kabuki before 
1650. This estimate is based on the following 
facts : 


1. Shamisen music was flourishing by the early 
seventeenth century, especially among female im- 
personators. 

2. It is plausible that the shamisen could have 
entered the Kabuki along with forms such as 
komai and odori kudoki which used the shamisen 
for accompaniment in party situations and which 
are listed as Kabuki forms before 1650, This is 
possible especially in view of the eclectic manner 
in which Kabuki developed. 


3. The shamisen appears in the text of Kabuki 
songs dated not later than 1658. At least one 
notice indicates that it may have been present 
before 1644. 


4. The name Kineya has always been associated. 
with Kabuki shamisen, not with N6 ensembles. 
Since the Kisaburé of 1702 in Edo is known as the 


*° Hiroshi Anda, “ Sangengaku,” in Geindshi no ken- 
kyi (Ema Tsutoma, ed. Tékyd, 1934), p. 112. 

°° Nakagawa, op. cit., p. 68. 

** Tanabe, op. cit., p. 255. 

®2 Ongakwu jiten, II (1956), 72. 


fourth generation of this name it is reasonable to 
assume that the previous Kisaburés were con- 
nected with the Kydto Kabuki. Allowing only 
twenty years for the existence of each one of the 
persons with such a name there would be a Kineya 
Kisaburé in the Kydto Kabuki by at least 1642. 
If one of the Kangords died in 16438 as stated, it 
is possible that the Kineya name reaches back even 
further. 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
shamisen had become a regular part of the Kabuki 
ensemble. This was the period of the Genroku 
Kabuki during which the world of entertainment 
enjoyed a dazzling popularity unprecedented in 
previous Japanese history. One of the contribut- 
ing factors to the growth of Kabuki at this time 
was the improvement of its dramatic quality. This 
was due in part to the influence of the great play- 
wright of the Takemoto puppet theatre in Osaka, 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725). Many of 
the famous Kabuki plays were adaptions of his 
puppet dramas while others were created in emula- 
tion of his style. 

Though there was a greater emphasis on drama 
in eighteenth century Kabuki, dance, and hence 
music, were still an important part of every per- 
formance. These dances were at first accompanied 
by short songs (kouta) on the shamisen or by N6 
ensemble music.** As the Kabuki productions 
became more elaborate a need was felt for longer 
dances and hence more extensive music. Thus, 
Kabuki nagauta was created. The first known 
use of the term Edo nagauta is said to be found on 
an Edo Kabuki poster of 1703.%* Its list of 
musicians is as follows; four Edo shamisen, two 
Edo kouta singers, one jéruri singer, and three 
Edo nagauta musicians. These last three seemed 
to have been singers. With the appearance of 
this reference we can move more surely and 
quickly through the remaining history of our 
topic. 

Though nagauta was firmly established in Edo 
by the eighteenth century, it was not without its 
rivals. We have mentioned earlier the growth of 


33 The shamisen and No ensemble were said to have 
been combined first by Kineya Rokuzaemon around 1650. 
See Tanabe, op. cit., p. 258. However, the source for 
this claim is not given and the early history of Kabuki 
would seem to indicate that initially they were used to 
accompany separate dances. 

34 Takano, op. cit., p. 946. Terms usually appear in 
print later than use so it may have been created earlier. 
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the narrative j6ruri forms, their use in the puppet 
theatres, and the influence of jéruri plays on 
Kabuki. This dramatic influence was soon ac- 
companied by a musical one. Naturally, first 
reports of such importations come from the Ka- 
buki of the Osaka-Kydto area. The term chobo 
which refers to the Kabuki jdruri team of a singer 
and a shamisen player appears as early as 1715. 
It was mentioned that the term jéruri was used 
on the 1703 Edo poster advertising Edo nagauta. 
By mid-century the existence of such noted Kabuki 
jorurt playwrights as Namiki Shdzd (1730-1773) 
of Osaka indicates that jdrurt had become an im- 
portant part of the Kabuki tradition. 

At first the functions of nagauta and the various 
joruri genres in Kabuki seem to have been differ- 
ent. Jdruri provided music for the narrative por- 
tions while nagauta accompanied dances or pro- 
vided reflective interludes (meriyasu) within the 
dramas. However, there were considerable inter- 
penetrations of musical styles as well as exchanges 
of functions between the two musics. 

As can be seen in Chart I, j6ruri split into a 
host of different styles. Most of them appeared in 
the Kabuki at one time. At present only gidayi, 
kiyomoto, tokiwazu, and occasionally shinnai are 
used. However, as each of these other styles 
passed across the boards of the Kabuki it left an 
influence on the music of nagauta. Thus, as one 
studies the nagauta repertoire in detail, traces are 
found of dzatsuma, itchii, katé, geiki, and other 
old musics.*® 

In summary, it can be said that the eighteenth 
century saw the establishment of nagauta as a 
permanent element in the Kabuki. During this 
period the basic forms and classifications of this 
music were also crystalized. Finally, the begin- 
ning of a continuing influence of various narrative 
forms can be noted at this time. 

The era of the composition of the great nagauta 
classics of today lies approximately within the 
boundaries of the nineteenth century. Reading 


85 Kawatake Shigetoshi, “Kabuki no ongakuteki en- 
shutsu,” in Yao ongaku ronsd (Kishibe Shigeo, ed., 
Toky6, 1944), p. 180. 

36 Bungo and tomimoto are shown in Chart I as links 
between other forms which bear closer relations to 
nagauta. Naniwa is listed because of its continued 
popularity though it is independent of the Kabuki 
movement. It should also be noted that there are two 
types of gidayii, onna gidayi sung by women and the 
gidayi music of the puppet theatre which is often 
referred to by the generic term joruri. 


through the history charts of this period one can 
find a galaxy of nagauta stars.*7 One of the 
earliest was the ninth Kineya Rokuzaemon (died 
1819) who wrote such famous dance pieces as 
“ Echigojishi” and “ Oharame.” The tenth Roku- 
zaemon (1800-1859) ** is noted for such favorites 
as “Shakky6é,” “Tsuru kame,” and “ Aki no iro- 
gusa.” The eleventh Rokuzaemon (1829-1877) 
produced the popular pieces “ Tsunayakata,” 
“Funa Benkei,” and one of the many “ Dojoji” 
compositions. Rokuzaemon was not the only 
famous name of the period. Kineya Shdjird 
(1828/9-1896) wrote many famous dance pieces 
such as “Ise ondo,” “ Kanjinché,” “ Renjishi,” 
and “ Genroku hanami odori.” The second Kineya 
Katsusabur6 (1820-1896) was the composer of 
“ Miyakodori,” “Utsubo zaru,” and “Kimi no 
niwa.” In addition, the other famous nagauta 
guild names like the Yoshizumi and Yoshimura 
singers produced some of their greatest artists at 
this time. 


Through the efforts of these and many other 
men nagauta matured into one of Japan’s major 
music genres. The Kabuki dance form pieces 
developed certain specific musical traits,°® while 
the influence of jéruri and the Nd ensemble made 
the music more dramatic and colorful. It was 
during this period that the musical patterns of 
the now defunct dzatsuma jéruri music began to 
play a significant role in nagauta music. 


In the nineteenth century two important new 
tendencies appeared in nagauta. First, there was 
a movement toward concert music, the so-called 
ozashiki nagauta. This music was not composed 
for the Kabuki but for separate non-dance per- 
formances. In such pieces the importance of the 
instrumental interludes and the concomitant ex- 
ploitation of virtuosity are more highly developed 


®7 See the nagauta composition chart in the back of 
Asakawa Uichird’s Nagauta no kiso kenkyui (A Basic 
Study of Nagauta) (Toky6, 1955). Note that nagauta 
composers are always performers as well. 

*8 It was mentioned that musicians changed names as 
a symbol of rank. Rokuzaemon is the final grade of a 
series which begins with Saburosuke and goes to Kan- 
goro up to Rokuzaemon. Thus, composers have different 
names during various periods of their careers. I have 
tried to use only their final names here regardless of 
what they were called at the time of the composition 
mentioned. 

8° For a detailed study of the musical characteristics 
of nagauta see W. Malm, Japanese Nagauta Music, 
unpub. diss. (Uni. of Cal., Los Angeles, 1959). 
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than in previous Kabuki forms. The two classic 
examples of this type of nagauta are “ Azuma 
hakkei” (1818) and “Aki no irogusa” (1845). 
One interesting aspect of the latter piece is that 
it uses no percussion at all. Though the subject 
matter (the colors of the autumn foliage) is con- 
ducive to pastoral, non-percussive music, the exclu- 
sion of the drums may be a reaction against the 
traditional Kabuki dance music sound. 

The second tendency in nineteenth century 
nagauta was the extensive composition of pieces 
based on NO drama texts and music. Of course, 
many Kabuki dramas were based on No plays 
before, but there was a rash of revivals and re- 
writings of these themes. Titles such as “ Kan- 
jinché,” “ Hashi Benkei,” “ Oimatsu,” and “ Tsuru 
kame ” are representative of the trend. Folk music 
also appears as 2 deliberate mood-setting device in 
nineteenth century nagauta. The beautiful boat- 
man’s song in the piece “ Kibun daijin” is one 
of the lovelier examples of this technique. 

By the end of the nineteenth century nagauta 
had reached its zenith. All its forms were fully 
developed and its position in both the theatre and 
concert life was secure. New composers arose in 
the twentieth century who tried to incorporate 
western ideas into nagauta music. This usually 
meant playing the shamisen faster, in violin ca- 
denza style, or augmenting the size of the ensemble 
with the unfortunate idea that sounding louder was 
synonymous with sounding better in the western 
art music concept. Thus, though there was a great 
deal of music composing and polemic article- 
writing in the twentieth century, nothing really 
new has happened in nagauta in the last fifty 
years.*° The talented nagauta composers of today 
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produce replicas of the nineteenth century classical 
style with a few fast passages added in hopes of 
capturing the attention of the modern ear. 

There is one innovation in twentieth century 
nagauta that should be mentioned. This is the 
development of accurate notation systems. Thanks 
to these systems, the preservation of the standard 
repertoire is now assured. We can only hope that 
such systems will penetrate more deeply into the 
realm of shamisen music so that the basic compo- 
sitions of lesser forms will also be preserved. 

Nagauta can be said to be a closed circuit whose 
main current runs through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is a product of the Edo 
period (1615-1867) and best represents musically 
the dance facet of the Edo theatrical world. 
Unlike many of the other Edo shamisen forms, it 
has managed to hold its own in the modern world 
through the support of the Kabuki and an exten- 
sive development of an amateur and professional 
concert life. Its musical style has been so highly 
and subtly developed that there seems little hope 
of its finding a new direction without destroying 
itself in the process. This is the big problem that 
lies before the modern professional nagauta musi- 
cians. For the western scholar the problem is to 
understand its past and investigate the contribu- 
tions it has already made to the musical and 
cultural life of Japan. On the basis of these 
accomplishments alone it should find a significant 
place in the general history of Japan. 


‘° For the disheartening story of the family feuds that 
plagued the shamisen world since 1868 read Machida 
Kasho’s chronicle in Japanese Music and Drama in the 
Meiji Hra, (Trans. by E. Seidensticker and D. Keene, 
Tokyo, 1956). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Megasthenes Fragment 


When Megasthenes wrote, the real Alexander 
had already begun to recede as the men who re- 
membered him died off, one by one, and the unity 
of his empire remained only as an unattainable 
dream. The restless but brilliant young Mace- 
donian prince was transformed by later writers 
into a stereotype. He might be idealized as the 
invincible world conqueror, or vilified as the fortu- 
nate youth corrupted by easy success and by 
luxury. But if Alexander became more and more 
of a mystery to the classical world so did India, 
the land he temporarily attracted into the Medi- 
terranean orbit. The fact that Megasthenes visited 
India and wrote a book about it, just before politi- 
cal developments interrupted direct communica- 
tion between east and west, make the fragments of 
his Indica invaluable, particularly since Indian 
sources on the period are most unsatisfactory.’ 
When he writes about Alexander and the Indian 
wise men, then, Megasthenes interests both the 
classical historian and the historian of India. 

His account survives in two fragments, one from 
Strabo? and one from Arrian.* The Strabo pas- 
sage is more useful since the geographer is quite 
clear about just what information he has borrowed 
from Megasthenes, while Arrian cites him in such 
a way that the context can be determined only by 
comparing his text with that of Strabo. Strabo 
mentions the story of Calanus as just one more 
example of the divergence in historical accounts 
of India. All writers agree that Calanus, an 
Indian philosopher, attached himself to Alexander 
and that later he found a welcome death on the 
funeral pyre; but they do not agree on the back- 
ground for his action. Strabo then cites Megas- 


thenes for the general statement that Indian phi- 


losophers do not sanction the practice of suicide. 
He goes on to show, interestingly enough, how men 
who do take their own lives choose a method that 





For references and discussion see AJP. LXXVI 
(1955), 18 ff.; Phoenia, XI (1957), 12 ff. 

* Strabo 15, 1, 68 p. 718 = Jacoby 715 F 34a or Miiller, 
FHG. Il, p. 439 fr. 42. 

*Anab. 7,2, 2-4=Jacoby F 34b, partially reproduced 
by Miiller, fr. 43. 


on Alexander and Mandanis 


betrays their own particular weakness: “ Men of a 
tude disposition (oxAnpoi) despatch themselves 
with blows or fling themselves off a cliff, while lazy 
persons (dazovo.) plunge into the water, and long- 
suffering ones (zoAvrovo.) hang themselves. But 
those who are of a fiery disposition (zvpwées) 
thrust themselves into the fire. Such a man was 
Calanus, an intemperate man captivated by the 
dainties of Alexander’s table.” 

While Miss Timmer sees in this passage evi- 
dence that Megasthenes correctly interpreted 
Indian condemnation of suicide, she is at a loss to 
explain certain discrepancies.* All the forms of 
suicide alluded to above are quick-acting, while 
Megasthenes says nothing of the recognized Indian 
habit of voluntary starvation.’ Nor does she com- 
ment on the choice of a method suited to the 
character of the suicide. This was probably a 
Greek touch, since the kinds of people described 
were known in Greek moral treatises. Aristotle 
couples the oxAnpot with “clownish persons” 
(dypoor),° and Theophrastus gives us a lively 
portrayal of “clownishness.”* The references to 
novos particularly suggest the Cynics.* Of special 
interest is the group of “fiery persons” (vpddes) 
to which Calanus belongs. For in the Phystog- 
nomica, falsely attributed to Aristotle, we find 
them compared with dogs as examples of shame- 
lessness.° Presumably Megasthenes is reacting 
against the admiration expressed by some Greek 
writers for Calanus’ bravery in taking his own 


*B. C. J. Timmer, Megasthenes en de Indische Maat- 
schappij (Amsterdam, 1930), pp. 105-111. 

5 Had he mentioned it Strabo would surely have said 
so. As a convert to Stoicism the geographer would have 
been struck by the parallel with Zeno of Citium, who... 

a ae trd Yynpws 
ToAAG Kapwr EAXVOn pevwy dovros 
(D.L. 7, 31). 

® Eth. Nic. 1128a 9. 

7 Charact. 4. 

8 For mévos and the Cynics see T. S. Brown, Onesicri- 
tus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiography (University 
of California Publications, Los Angeles, 1949), p. 42 and 
n. 155 p. 149. 

® Physiognom. 812b 7-8. 
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life.° He correctly represents the Indian attitude 
towards such heroics, but he adds illustrations con- 
cerning suicide which are Greek rather than 
Indian in spirit. 

Megasthenes has introduced the Calanus story 
incidentally in order to emphasize, by contrast, the 
qualities of a true Indian sage as embodied in 
Mandanis. Now Mandanis, he tells us, unlike 
Calanus, not only refused Alexander’s invitation 
to visit him but went so far as to ridicule Alex- 
ander, himself. Convinced by his arguments Alex- 
ander praised him and left him undisturbed. 

The two names, Calanus and Mandanis, serve to 
localize the incident. Onesicritus, one of Alex- 
ander’s staff who later wrote an Alexander book, 
gives us our only contemporary version.** Accord- 
ing to him, he was sent by Alexander to interview 
a group of Indian ascetics who were basking in 
the sun somewhere out of town—probably in the 
neighborhood of Taxila.* But Onesicritus’ ac- 
count, despite resemblances, is quite different in 
spirit. Whereas in Megasthenes Alexander com- 
bined menaces with promises of a reward to per- 
suade Mandanis to visit him, Onesicritus tells us 
that Alexander knew these philosophers were too 
proud to visit others. Not wishing to offend them, 
and feeling it beneath his own dignity to visit 
them, he sent Onesicritus to make a report on 
their doctrines. The contrast between Calanus 
and Mandanis is also drawn by Onesicritus. 
Calanus is rebuked by his fellow sage for his rude 
behavior, and Mandanis goes on to discourse 
amiably, ending up by advising Taxiles to submit 
to the Macedonian conqueror. Onesicritus also 
included an account of Calanus’ suicide in his 
own book, and was present on that melancholy 
oceasion.** 

The inescapable conclusion seems to be that 
Megasthenes knows no more about this incident 
than he read in Onesicritus’ book. But while 
Onesicritus, a self-acknowledged pupil of Diogenes 
of Sinope, attributes purely Cynic doctrines to the 
Indian sages in order to compliment his master, 


10 See, e.g., Arr. Anab. 7, 3, 6; Cic. De divin. 1, 23. 

11 See Jacoby No. 134 F 17a-b; Brown, Onesic., pp. 
38 ff. 

12 The differences between this scene and the account 
of the Indian sages by Aristobulus (Jacobly 139 F 41) 
cause Jacoby to doubt whether both could have occurred 
in the Taxila area (FGrH. II D, p. 475). But Mandanis’ 
reference to Taxiles in the Onesicritus fragment should 
settle the matter 

18 See No. 134 F 18 = Lucian De mort. Peregr. 25. 


Megasthenes fastens on the episode in order to 
extol the wisdom of the sages. His own contribu- 
tion is the correct statement that the sages did 
not sanction suicide. But there is nothing else he 
could not have derived from Onesicritus. L£. g., 
he criticizes Alexander for using threats and ca- 
jolery, but this is a transparent alteration of 
Onesicritus’ account that Alexander avoided the 
show of force. To be sure, according to Megas- 
thenes, Alexander “forgave” Mandanis and 
praised him for his words of wisdom. But Megas- 
thenes’ Mandanis is almost entirely fiictitious. 
Instead of praising Alexander he scoffs at him. 
This is suspiciously like the brave speech of Di- 
ogenes to Alexander, to “get out of my light”; 
and like that speech it was one that could only 
have been invented for him after the great Mece- 
donian had died. The Diogenes anecdote contains 
a historical anachronism. Alexander could only 
have met Diogenes before leaving Greece at the 
threshhold of his career, while the tale is built 
around the contrast between the great conqueror 
who had everything, and the sage who needed 
nothing.** This does not fit Alexander before 
Gaugamela at the earliest. Similarly the Man- 
danis exchange presupposes Alexander the Son of 
Zeus, a role on which Alexander insisted only after 
his return from India.*® 

Let us turn now to the actual wording of 
Mandanis’ reply to Alexander, a text which has 
long been suspect. Strabo writes: “... for when 
messengers from Alexander summoned him (1.e., 
Mandanis) to meet the Son of Zeus, promising 
gifts if he obeyed and punishment if he failed to 
do so, he replied that that man (1.e., Alexander) 
was not the Son of Zeus, a man who did not rule 
over even a small part of the whole world; nor did 
he need gifts from that man (pyre air@ Seiv tov 
map’ €éxeivov Sopeov). Next comes the disputed 
phrase, which reaches us either as: © oddeis Kopos 
Or aS: oy ovdeis Kdpos.1® Translations have varied, 
the first usually rendered in Latin as qui saturari 
non posset,‘* and the second recently in English as 


14 See Brown, Onesic, p. 28. 

15 Qn Alexander’s request to be acknowledged as the 
Son of Zeus by the Greek cities after he returned to 
Babylon, see A. D. Nock, JHS. XLVIII (1928), 21 ff. 
The Siwah visit, which came much earlier, did give a 
basis for his claim, but Alexander made no official use 
of it until just before he died. 

16 See app. crit. in Jacoby, No. 715 F 34a. 

17.g. in the Amsterdam ed. (1707); Siebenkees- 
Tzschucke, Leipzig (1811); Miiller, Paris (1854) ; simi- 
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“of which there is no satiety.” ** Since neither 
of these makes particularly good sense the sug- 
gestion was made long ago to substitute 0os for 
xopos, @ Suggestion still cited in the latest text by 
Jacoby, though he continues to print dy odes 
xopos, usual since Meineke.*® Wolfgang Aly, who 
has been working on the text of Strabo for some 
twenty-eight years has no comment on this 
passage.”° 

But need we resort to desperate measures? If 
we keep the reading generally preferred before 
Meineke of & ovdeis xépos, we may perfectly well 
translate it as: “who has no male offspring,” fol- 
lowing xopos (B) of Liddell-Scott-Jones instead 
of xopos (A), “satiety.” Such a rendering clears 
up the difficulties at once, and adds point to Man- 
danis’ remarks. He has just rejected Alexander’s 
claims to be the Son of Zeus on the ground of 
his military conquests—for Alexander controlled 
only a small part of the world; the phrase in 
question adds another reason for rejecting his 
claims. Whoever heard of a Son of Zeus without 
sons to succeed him? Megasthenes elsewhere tells 
about an Indian Heracles, who dressed just like 
the Greek one. This Heracles had “a great many 
sons in India, for this Heracles also married many 
women, but he had only one daughter.”** Yet 
Alexander, who chose to rival Heracles had no 
children at all, except for a posthumous son who 


larly Englished by Hamilton and Falconer, Bohn Lib. 
(1857). 

18H. L. Jones in the Loeb Lib. (1917-1932). 

1° Meineke, Teubner ed. (1866) preferred dy ovédeis 
kopos. Both Jones and Jacoby accept this. 

20 His Studi e Testi 188, De Strabonis codice rescripto 
ete. (Vatican City, 1956) is a splendid edition of the 
two Vatican codices, but neither contains XV, 1, 68. 
In his Strabonis Geographica: Vol. 4, Strabon von 
Amaseia (Bonn, 1957), he makes many useful remarks 
about disputed readings—but not about this passage. 

2 Jacoby 715 F 13a= Arr. Ind. 8, 6. 


never grew to man’s estate. This is an argument 
with a bite to it, albeit an argument not apt to 
have been used during Alexander’s lifetime. But 
when Megasthenes wrote, the family of Alexander 
had been wiped out and the Diadochi were dis- 
puting over the inheritance. The tragic conse- 
quences of Alexander’s failure to provide a male 
heir were clear to everyone. The moral is evident 
and it is Greek. Mandanis is merely a convenient 
receptacle for Megasthenes, as he had already been 
for Onesicritus. 

The rest of the fragment requires no special 
elucidation. Mandanis goes on to say he is not 
afraid of Alexander’s threats since he has no fears 
either of dying or of living in want. So long as 
he lived India offered a sufficiency for his needs, 
while death would provide a welcome release from 
the infirmities of old age. When Alexander re- 
ceived his reply he excused Mandanis and praised 
his words—just as he graciously accepted the rude 
remark of Diogenes. But this fragment is useful 
in warning us not to put our trust in Megasthenes 
when he is making use of a literary source. He 
can only be trusted when he is describing what he 
himself had seen and heard at the court of the 
Indian king, Sandrocottus.”* 


TRUESDELL S. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFoRNIA, Los ANGELES 


22The reader who may be interested in the further 
history of the Mandanis (Dindamis) story is referred to 
George Cary, The Medieval Alexander (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), esp. pp. 13-14; 91-95. The form 
Dindamis eventually prevailed over Mandanis. Which 
Onesicritus used is uncertain, since Strabo, who read 
Onesicritus has Mandanis, while Plutarch, who also read 
Onesicritus, has Dandamis. It is also uncertain which 
form was used by Megasthenes as there is a similar 
discrepancy between the way he is cited by Strabo and 
by Arrian. 





Ancient South Arabian Voyages to India—Rejoinder to G. W. Van Beek 


Dr. Van Beek’s arguments in JAOS, LX XVIII 
(1958), 147, have not changed my view, given 
briefly in Arab Seafaring, that the South Ara- 
bians did not sail with the southwest monsoon. 


*Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and 
Early Medieval Times (Princeton 1951), p. 28. 


I shall begin by answering his third point, which 
raises the decisive issues. 

“With regard to ships, it is difficult to believe 
that the ancient Arabs lagged seriously behind 
other nations in knowledge of ship construction.” 
The situation cannot be adequately described in 
terms of a simple lag. Arabian ships were prob- 
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ably superior for some purposes, but for the pur- 
pose in question they were almost certainly less 
suitable than those of the Greeks and Romans. 
There is unanimous evidence from western and 
Arabic writers between the sixth and the fifteenth 
centuries A.D. that the hulls of Arabian vessels in 
the Indian Ocean did not have nails ;* and we have 
no reason to believe that nails were used in an 
older period and then abandoned, or used in ocean- 
going but not in coastal craft. All ships were 
stitched together with fiber cords, and this made 
it impossible for them to sail with the rough south- 
west monsoon. 

Further, the medieval Arabs did not in fact sail 
with this wind as far as is known, and even mod- 
ern Arab and Indian sailing ships do not do so in 
spite of their nailed hulls. All use the northeast 
monsoon in both directions; they do this easily 
with their lateen rig, set fore-and-aft, and appar- 
ently they have no incentive to do otherwise. Thus 
the ancient Greeks and Romans provide the ex- 
ception and not the rule in this matter. When I 
talked with Mr. Alan Villiers some years ago 
about their remarkable voyages, he was sceptical, 
and had to be convinced by the evidence that they 
really sailed this way. More recently he has writ- 
ten: “To state that voyages were made one way 
with the northeast monsoon, and the other with 
the southwest, is a little too sweeping a generality. 
Indeed it is not correct, for the southwest is a 
season of much bad weather and, when it has set 
in properly, conditions are often quite unfit for 
sailing.”* The real problem is why the Greeks 
and Romans ever sailed with the southwest. The 
reasons are probably connected with the added 
length of their route in the Red Sea, their com- 
mercial desire for greater speed, their sturdy hulls, 
and the capacities and limitations of their square 
sails. But this is another problem, which would 
take too much space to discuss here. 


? Op. cit., pp. 92-97. 
* Monsoon Seas (New York 1952), p. 56. 
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The general considerations adduced by Van 
Beek to support his hypothesis are only sufficient to 
show possibilities. “... it is difficult to believe 
that the ancient Arabs lagged ... [they] were 
inevitably involved in fishing and trading... 
they were in more-or-less constant contact with‘ 
countries which boasted of skilled shipbuilders 

. materials were available . . . they were in a 
position to secure both materials and man-power 

. .” While these statements are true in them- 
selves, they do not establish any probability con- 
cerning what the South Arabians actually did. 
To illustrate the point of method: the medieval 
Arabs of the Indian Ocean had close enough con- 
tacts with the Arabs of the Mediterranean, who 
used iron nails in their ships, yet we know that 
this technique did not spread to the Incian Ocean. 
I have discussed the possible reasons in Arab 
Seafaring.® 

Van Beek’s first point now seems to me valid as 
a negative argument: the Periplus’ description of 
Hippalus’ work as a “discovery”® might have 
been written from a western standpoint, and there- 
fore does not by itself prove that the South Ara- 
bians had not been sailing previously in the same 
manner. Nor does it prove they had; the descrip- 
tion must therefore be considered inconclusive as 
evidence. 

The substance of the second point is that the 
Arabians could have kept their practical knowl- 
edge of southwest monsoon navigation from the 
Greeks, as a trade secret. This I never denied as a 
possibility, if they had that knowledge ; but if they 
did not, the question does not arise. The evidence 
produced so far indicates that they did not have it. 


GrorGcE F. Hourani 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


* My italics. 
5 Pp. 95-97. 
® Periplus, ch. 57. 





Pre-Islamic South Arabian Shipping in the Indian Ocean—A Surrejoinder 


South Arabian participation in early trade on 
the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea is accepted by 
all scholars who are concerned with this region. 
But details, such as the type of boats used and the 


sailing schedules maintained by the South Arabian 
fleets, remain a matter of contention. The writer 
welcomes this opportunity to state his views more 
fully than was possible in the footnote in the arti- 
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cle on frankincense and myrrh, and to discuss 
some of the evidence on which these views are 
based.* 

What type or types of boats did the ancient 
South Arabs use in their trading ventures? Un- 
happily they remain largely unknown, though im- 
portant data are gradually coming to light. The 
writer knows of no texts describing pre-Islamic 
South Arabian boats and of no representations in 
art, with the possible exceptions of the reference 
to madarata—a small sewn boat exported from 
Qmana—in the Periplus (par. 36), and of a stone 
monument, just outside the south gate of Timna‘, 
which resembles a boat with a rounded prow.’ 
Hourani apparently assumes that early South 
Arabian boats were like those used between the 
sixth and fifteenth centuries A.D. This assumption 
is partly true and partly false in the light of 
present evidence. 

In the ancient Near and Middle East, there 
seem to have been two methods used in fastening 
the hull timbers of boats. In the Mediterranean 
area, boats were constructed with nailed or 


doweled hulls;* in the vast region of the Indian 
Ocean, boats were built with lashed or sewn hulls.* 
South Arabia’s geographical and economic position 


in the ancient world exposed her to both methods, 
to those of the Phoeniciens and later the Greeks 
in the west, and to those of India and Africa in the 
east. The South Arabs were in an economic posi- 
tion to purchase outright or to order boats con- 
structed for their special needs either in the west 
or the east, even if good shipbuilders and materials 
were not available locally. Whether the South 


*I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Dr. Richard 
LeBaron Bowen, Jr., who kindly read this manuscript 
and made many valuable suggestions. 

* Unpublished. For this suggestion, I am indebted to 
Professor Albright, who also called attention to a stone 
ship—dedicated to Zeus Casius by a merchant who had 
survived shipwreck—on the island of Corfu, mentioned 
by Procopius. For details, see W. F. Albright, “ Baal- 
Zephon,” Festschrift Alfred Bertholet (Tiibingen 1950), 
pp. 11 f. 

*On early ships of the Mediterranean, see R. D. Bar- 
nett’s valuable summary, “ Early Shipping in the Near 
East,” Antiquity, XXXII (1958), 220-30; on the con- 
struction of early ships, see Bowen, “ Primitive Water- 
craft of Arabia,” American Neptune, XII (1952), 209. 

‘Bowen, ibid., pp. 201-05; see also his “ Arab Dhows 
. Eastern Arabia,” American Neptune, IX (1949), 
06-07. 

*With rezard to materials, it should be noted that 
fragments of wood, identified in the field by local experts 
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Arabs took advantage of this opportunity is not 
known at this time. 

That the sewn boat was known in this region in 
the middle of the first century A.D. is shown by the 
Periplus (pars. 16, 36), which mentions craft of 
this type at Rhapta and at Omana. Such boats 
may have formed all or part of the ancient South 
Arabian fleets, and even if we assume, as Hourani 
does, that they were no better than their counter- 
parts in the Middle Ages, the question is: How 
good were they? Hourani’s low estimate of the 
sewn boat, e.g., “ All ships were stitched together 
with fiber cords, and this made it impossible for 
them to sail with the rough southwest monsoon,” ® 
is unwarranted. Bowen has called attention to 
the fine construction and to the great strength 
and flexibility of sewn boats when compared with 
modern dhows with nailed hulls.? It should also 
be noted that this type of construction does not 
limit the size of the craft, since sewn vessels of 
200 tons (larger than the average, modern, ocean- 
going dhow) have been seen in these waters.*® 
Vessels of this size were certainly ocean-going 
craft, and the fact that sewn boats’ were built as 
large as this indicates that they must have been 
sufficiently sturdy to withstand rather heavy seas. 
If, as seems likely, the Indonesians came to Mada- 
gascar in pre-Islamic times in sewn boats,® these 
journeys, nearly twice the distance from Aden to 
India, surely provide a sufficiently rigorous test 
of the durability of the sewn boat to satisfy the 
most exacting. It appears, therefore, that vessels 
of sewn construction were adequate for travel on 
the Indian Ocean, even during the southwest 
monsoon. 

Of even greater importance than hull construc- 
tion is the type of sail used. It is apparently 


as teak, were found at Timna‘, a site some 149 miles 
inland from Aden, during the 1950-51 excavations by the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man. If this 
wood is teak, we have clear evidence that it was being 
imported by the South Arabians before the beginning 
of the Christian era, and that it was available for ship- 
building at various ports along the coast. 

® See above and also G. F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring 
(Princeton 1951), p. 28. 

7 Bowen, “ Primitive Watercraft of Arabia,” op. cit., 
201, 209. 

® See Bowen’s discussion and references in 
Dhows of Eastern Arabia,” op. cit., p. 107. 

®G. Ferrand, “ Madagascar,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 
III (Leiden, 1936), 64B-75B, and references cited; on 
Indonesian craft, see Bowen, “ Primitive Watercraft of 
Arabia,” op. cit., pp. 202, 208, 216. 


“ Arab 
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assumed by Hourani and Villiers *° that the Arab 
lateen sail used today on Arab and Indian boats 
was also used in pre-Islamic times. Bowen has 
collected a considerable amount of evidence show- 
ing that the square sail was used on Yemeni and 
East African boats as recently as about 100 years 
ago and is still used on small fishing boats, and 
that this sail was carried by ancient boats operat- 
ing in this region.t Now boats equipped with 
square sails cannot beat into the wind, but must 
sail before the wind. Since the only reliable wind 
system blowing from Arabia and Africa towards 
the Persian Gulf and India is the southwest mon- 
soon, boats with square sails bound for the Persian 
Gulf and India had to sail with this wind if they 
were to get there at all. It is therefore virtually 
certain that ancient boats sailed more with the 
favorable southwest monsoon winds than do mod- 
ern dhows, which sometimes beat into the wind 
with their Arab lateen sails. 


This brings up Hourani’s blanket denial ** that 
the ancient South Arabs, the mediaeval Arabs, and 
both modern Arabs and Indians did or do sail with 
the southwest monsoon. This view is far too 
sweeping and is, in fact, incorrect. The southwest 
monsoon is the prevailing wind system over the 
Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea during the six- 
month period from May through October. 
Throughout this region, it is generally a fair- 
weather trade wind, except along the coast of 
India where it is usually strong, sometimes with 
gale force, during part of this six-month period, 
according to the India Meteorological Depart- 
ment.'* The pattern of the southwest monsoon 
along the western coast of India is as follows: 
Along the Malabar Coast, it begins late in May, 
reaches its peak in June, and thereafter gradually 
lessens in intensity until September when more 


10 Hourani, op. cit., pp. 100 ff.; A. Villiers, Monsoon 
Seas (New York 1952), pp. 56 f. 

11 Bowen, “ Primitive Watercraft of Arabia,” op. cit., 
pp. 217-18; also “ Origin and Diffusion of Oculi,” Ameri- 
can Neptune, XVII (1957), 288. 

72 See above, and Arab Seafaring, pp. 25 ff. This point 
of view rests largely on the assumption that the behavior 
of the monsoon on the coast of India prevails in the 
entire Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea. This is a false 
extension, as we shall see below. 

18 This and the following is based on Winds, Weather 
and Currents on the Coasts of India and the Laws of 
Storms (Calcutta 1931), especially pp. 3-10, which is 
compiled by S. Basu from data of the India Meteorologi- 
cal Department for use by Indian seamen. 
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moderate weather prevails. To the north, along 
the Konkan Coast (the Bombay region), the mon- 
soon sets in at the end of the first week of June 
and continues until the middle of August with 
hard squalls and a heavy southwesterly swell; it 
weakens in late August and ends in September, 
Along the Kathiawar and Sind Coasts, it begins 
later in June, remains strong through July and 
August, and weakens rapidly in September. Even 
during this three-month period, there are days 
and sometimes weeks of fair weather with mod- 
erate winds.1* This means, then, that while the 
southwest monsoon prevails for six months, an 
overall average of only three months, and some- 
times less, are dangerous for shipping along the 
coasts of India. More specifically, Vaidya states 
that the shipping season begins in the northern 
ports in August, in the Bombay area in September, 
and on the Malabar Coast in October*® The fact 
that insurance is not issued by Indian firms on 
cargoes aboard Indian coastal sailing craft during 
these three months (June-August), but is issued 
for the remaining months of the southwest mon- 
soon season fully confirms these observations.” 
In view of the behavior of the southwest monsoon, 
it is clear that sailing craft can sail before the 
wind in comparative safety along the coast of 
India during half or more of this monsoon. But 
elsewhere in the Indian Ocean and western part of 
the Arabian Sea, sailors can use the southwest 
monsoon throughout virtually all of this season. 
There is abundant evidence that they do just 
that; here we will cite only a few examples. With 
regard to Arabia—Africa voyages, Villiers has 
noted that dhows from Kuwait sail down to Zanzi- 
bar “. . . with one monsoon, and back with the 
other, almost always in sight of land,” 2" and even 


14 Ibid., p. 3. 

15K, B. Vaidya, Sailing Vessel Traffic on the West 
Coast of India (Bombay 1945), p. 55. Here Villiers 
correctly agrees with Vaidya (see Monsoon Seas, pp. 
111 f.), and this agreement lessens the force of his argu- 
ment on p. 56, where he describes sailing conditions in 
this region, the northwestern Indian Ocean. 

16 Vaidya, op. cit., p. 136. The rather high insurance 
rates for May, 6-20%, are probably due to the high 
incidence of severe cyclonic storms during this month. 
These storms are far more destructive to shipping than 
the southwest monsoon. It is important to note that 
these storms markedly decrease in July, do not occur in 
August, and are infrequent in September. See Winds, 
Weather and Currents, pp. 22-35. 

17 A. Villiers, “Some Aspects of the Arab Dhow 
Trade,” Middle East Journal, II (1948), 406. 
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his own return voyage from Zanzibar to the 
Persian Gulf on an Arab dhow was completed at 
the beginning of the southwest monsoon season: 
“Back in Zanzibar early in April, we waited for 
the southwest monsoon so that we could run back 
to Arabia with a fair wind. That is the way of all 
of these voyagers: they sail south on the north- 
east monsoon, . . . and homeward on the south- 
west—always a fair wind, up and down, one 
voyage a year.” ** Even more impressive evidence 
is found in Villier’s report of seeing a 30-foot 
jalbut from Oman sailing down the African 
coast.° This small, open, shallow draft boat is a 
notorious leeward sailer and “. . . cannot make a 
point to windward” as Bowen has shown.”° Such 
a boat, therefore, had to wait for the favorable 
winds of the southwest monsoon to sail northward. 
The fact that such small open boats sail before the 
winds of this monsoon clearly indicates that the 
sea in this region is comparatively safe during the 
season. 

There is also proof of sailings from the Red Sea 
to India and the Persian Gulf with the southwest 
monsoon. In 1845, Haines noted that “In the 
early part of June, large boats run from the Red 
Sea to the Persian Gulf; and this voyage .. . is 
accomplished after the first blast of the monsoon. 

. .”21 Similarly, Osgood observed that “... a 
large number of bugalas make the annual trip 
from Hodeida and Mocha, leaving from the latter 
part of August to the fifteenth of September, and 
returning from December to April, taking advan- 
tage of the monsoons each way. Passage from 
Mocha to Bombay is often made by them in twenty 
days.” ?? Interestingly enough, Carsten Niebuhr 


18 A, Villiers, “ Sailing with Sinbad’s Sons,” National 
Geographic Magazine, XCIV (1948), 688. 

Villiers, Sons of Sinbad, p. 190; Monsoon Seas, pp. 
86 f. 

20 Bowen, “ Arab Dhows of Eastern Arabia,” op. cit., 
pp. 119, 129. 

218. B. Haines, “Memoir of the South and East 
Coasts of Arabia,” Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 15 (1845), 149. 

J. B. F. Osgood, Notes of Travel (Salem 1845), p. 
253. 
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also sailed from Mocha to Bombay in 1763 on pre- 
cisely the same schedule, leaving August 23 and 
arriving September 11.7% These examples clearly 
prove that ships do sail in the Indian Ocean, the 
Arabian Sea and even along the western coast of 
India during the southwest monsoon. To be sure, 
the sea is rough in certain areas, notably along the 
Indian coast, but shipping is not seriously dis- 
rupted in the Indian Ocean, and is only tempo- 
rarily halted on the coast of India for a period of 
about three months, 

The shipping schedule from Arabia to India 
prevailing in modern times was also maintained 
in antiquity. According to both the Periplus 
(pars. 39, 49, 56) and Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), 
vessels sailing from Egypt to India left Egypt in 
July, more specifically about the middle of the 
month, according to Pliny. The journey required 
about 60 days,** which means that boats would 
begin to arrive along the Indian coast about the 
middle of September when the storms on the 
Indian coast had abated, but while the southwest 
monsoon was still blowing in the Indian Ocean 
and Arabian Sea. It was, in fact, this trade wind 
that carried the vessels to India. 

Thus the evidence concerning the construction 
and rigging of ancient boats, the characteristics of 
the southwest monsoon in the Indian Ocean, and 
modern sailing practice with regard to this trade 
wind point to the inescapable conclusion that the 
ancient South Arabian fleets sailed with the south- 
west monsoon in the course of their trading 
ventures. 

Gus W. Van BEEK 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


23C, Niebuhr, 
1774), pp. 447-52. 
24 A rough estimate based on the following considera- 
tions: Pliny states that the journey from Berenice in 
Egypt to Cana_in Arabia required about 30 days, and 
the journey from Ocelis in Arabia to Cranganore in 


Reisebeschreibung, I (Copenhagen 


India required about 40 days. Allowing about 10 days 
for the journey from Ocelis to Cana, and subtracting 
this from the 40-day portion of the journey, we have 
about 60 days for the entire journey from Berenice to 
Cranganore. 
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Comment on C. S. Goodrich’s Review Article * 


May I be permitted to thank Dr. Goodrich 
publicly for his corrections of my “Translation 
of the Biography of Wang Mang” in last April’s 
copy of the JourNAL? I wish to assure him that 
each of the items in his criticism, if justified by 
further consideration, will appear among the 
“Corrigenda” to this volume. Anyone who has 
looked at the pages of “ Addenda” in my volumes 
II and III will recognize that I make no claim to 
be an impeccable translator of Chinese. I have 
always considered that translation from the Chi- 
nese must be a cooperative enterprise. Classical 
Chinese, unlike European languages, is not a per- 
spicacious language. One must think himself into 
the mind of the author and consider all possible 
nuances of thought and allusions in the Chinese 
text, before one can translate rightly. If a transla- 
tor’s attention, wearied by a lengthy work, flags 
for a moment, errors arise. I know of no im- 
peccable translators from the Chinese. My own 
translation was checked, as stated in the “ Fore- 
word” to vol. III, by Professor J. J. L. Duyven- 
dak, Mr. L. C. P‘an, and Mr. Piet van der Loon. 
To each of them I owe very much. That they did 
not notice all my failures merely illustrates the 
unusual difficulties in translating classical Chi- 
nese. My aim has always been to translate as 
exactly as possible. My use of brackets, which Dr. 
Goodrich deplores, arises solely from that attempt. 

We are all fallible translators. Dr. Goodrich, 
on p. 108 of his review, disapproves of Chavannes’ 
translation “Grand Astrologer” for T“ai4H- 
shzh3WE, on the ground that no officer “ could be 
assigned these functions with confidence in the 
light of the periods indicated by the relevant 
texts.” The Han4SU-shul1WE (19:6b) enumer- 
ates the six chief subordinates of the Grand 
Minister of Ceremonies (T“ai4H-ch‘ang2WA) as 
“the Grand Musician (7“ai4H-yo45N), the Grand 
Supplicator (7“ai4H-ju45SN), the Grand Butcher 
(T*ai4H-dzai3CN), the Tai4H-shzh8WE, the 
Grand Augur (7“ai4H-bu35SN), and the Grand 
Physician (T“ai4H-yi1DA).” Among this group 
of officials concerned with religious observances, 
a “recorder” or “scribe” (Dr. Goodrich’s pre- 
ferred translation for this title) would be out of 
place. The Hou4MI-Han4SU-shul1WE, Treatise 


*“ Professor Dubs’ Translation of the Biography of 
Wang Mang,” JAOS, LXXVII (1959), 104-123. 


(Jzh4S1) 25:1b moreover describes the T“ai4H- 
shzh3WE-ling4K (Chief Grand Astrologer) as 
“having charge of the heavenly seasons and the 
calendar ... He has charge of memorializing 
lucky days, . . . festivals, prohibitions, and avoid- 
ances.” The Han4SU-guaniCN, p. 1b (probably 
the Han4SU-guaniSU-yi2SN, collected in the 
Han4SU-guaniCN Ts‘%t15DO-jung3TS), states, 
“The Expectant Appointees of the T“ai4SH- 
shzh3WE numbered 37 persons. Of them, six had 
charge of the calendar, three divined by the 
tortoise, three had charge of the [living] quarters, 
four had charge of the seasons of the sun, three 
had charge of milfoil [divination] by the Book of 
Changes, two had charge of apotropaic rituals, 
nine had charge of the institutes of the Dzi25CN 
Clan [archives], of the Hsi3SI clan, and the 
Ch‘ang1H clan [congratulations ?], three persons 
for each, and for auspicious methods, prayers for 
rain, and explaining matters, two persons for each, 
[also] for medicine, two persons.” 

The foregoing Han information amply justifies 
the translation of T“ai4H-shzh3WE as “Grand 
Astrologer.” It shows that it is not safe, as Dr. 
Goodrich proposes, to translate ancient Chinese 
titles in accordance with the (supposed) meaning 
of the words in a title. More than a millinium 
elapsed between the time when shzh3WE was 
represented by a hand holding a writing implement 
on the oracle bones, down to Han times, during 
which time the usage of words changed. In 
Europe, similarly, a “chancellor” was originally 
a doorkeeper at the lattice, cancelli, of a Roman 
law-court. Should we accordingly now translate 
“chancellor” into Chinese as “ doorkeeper, 
k‘an1SE-men2MI-di45WE ”? In such cases func- 
tional translations are inevitable and necessary. 
No apology need be made for them. 

Dr. Goodrich, in the same passage, states that 
“ Vai4H-dzung1RE” (his “ t‘ai-tsung”) is im- 
possible as the title of a Han official, because it 
was the temple name of a deceased Han emperor. 
But temple names have never been tabooed. T"at- 
dzung moreover appears as an official title in the 
classical Book of History (Legge, p. 557%; Karl- 
gren, Book of Documents, pp. 69, 71) for a sub- 
ordinate of the famous Duke of JoulDO, to whom 
Wang Mang was being likened, so that there was 
ample authority for the use of this term as a Han 
title. 
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In citing these items, I do not wish tobe thought apodictic statements are not necessarily correct 
to denigrate Dr. Goodrich, whose learning I and it is necessary to have adequate proof for 

Ty. admire and from whom I have learned much. statements about the meaning of Chinese terms. 
as My gratitude will appear in the next group of 
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La natssance du monde; Sources orientales, I. 
Pp. 507%. Les songes et leur interprétation ; 
Sources orientales, II. Pp. 331. Paris: 
Editions du seuil, [1959]. 


These two volumes are the first of a new series 
entitled “ Sources orientales,” which will deal with 
beliefs and rituals in past and present Oriental 
civilisations. Each volume deals with a single 
theme which is discussed by specialists familiar 
with the various civilizations. The manner of 
treatment differs greatly from chapter to chapter 
and some civilizations appear in one volume and 
not in the other. For example, the chapter on 
Sumerian myths of the origin of the world (Nais- 
sance, pp. 93-113) contains translated texts with 
little comment, while the chapter on Canaanite 
traditions (Natssance, pp. 175-184) gives much 
interpretative and historical comment on the 
scanty materials available to us. The well- 
organized historical and critical account of Hebrew 
myths (Naissance, pp. 185-234) offers a contrast 
to the more descriptive survey of Islamic tradition 
(pp. 235-279). The chapters are often prefaced 
by a helpful outline map and are always followed 
by a bibliography of texts and discussions. Some 
of these bibliographies are generous with citations 


OF BOOKS 


of German writings and others are less so. There 
are, for example, only two German titles in the 
bibliography for India in Naissance, pp. 364- 365. 
The notes (pp. 243-246) to the Indian chapter in 
Songes are sketchy. The chapter on China in 
Songes (pp. 304-305) cites Maspero, La Chine 
antique twice and otherwise only Chinese and 
Japanese titles and that on Japan has, by excep- 
tion, no bibliography. The bibliographical cita- 
tions are generally adequate, but publication in 
series might have been more often indicated. 
Cross-references from chapter to chapter are not in 
the plan of the series (see, by exception, Songes, 
p. 152). There is now a volume by Maria Leach 
in English similar to the first volume, and mate- 
rials on myths about the origin of the world are 
not too hard to come by. Of the two volumes the 
one dealing with dream-lore seems to me the more 
novel and useful as well as the more carefully 
made. Fortunately it contains a good deal of com- 
parative material, especially in the Islamic chapter 
(pp. 152-157). While useful for general orienta- 
tion, these collections of materials are less satis- 
factory for quick reference. The indexes should 
have been much fuller. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





‘Iurit Tova: ‘Iyunim Btahbir Halason Ha“nzona”. 
By Dr. Haim Rosén. Pp. 215. Jerusalem: 
Kiryat SEFER, 1957. 


This book, entitled Good Hebrew: a review of 
the syntax of “ correct” Hebrew, is popular rather 
than strictly scholarly. Its purpose is to intro- 
duce the Israeli layreader to the fundamentals of 
modern linguistics and their application to Israeli 
Hebrew. This fact forces the author to devote a 
large part of the book to discovery procedures. As 
a whole it is less controversial than the same 
author’s earlier book ha‘ivrit Selanu. 

The prospective reader of the book would be well 
advised to seek some general information about 
the background of the Hebrew speaking population 


in Israel today from other sources in order better 
to understand the implications of the four chapters 
into which the book is divided: I. The world we 
live in/their Hebrew; II. Half a Turk/compounds; 
III. Superstition/objects and complements; IV. 
New meanings/oppositions; Appendix: Hebrew 
for beginners/the linguistic principles in selecting 
elementary material for teaching practical Hebrew 
to beginners. An Index, a glossary of linguistic 
terms, and a table of contents conclude the book. 
No transcription is employed anywhere, only oc- 
casional vowel-pointing. 

The book purports to treat syntax, yet in reality 
it is so much interspersed with morphemics that 
it appears to expound as many morphological as 
syntactic features. Obviously it did not escape the 
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author’s attention that a clear synchronic analysis 
requires a distinct treatment of morphology-syntax 
even when some ingenuity on the part of the writer 
is required to find an exact delimitation between 
the two. It was the author’s intent, though, to 
explain by means of material collected assiduously 
over a number of years, as many features of the 
language historically as was possible within the 
given frame. Therefore any mixture of levels 
here, theoretically and practically explained, illu- 
minates the changes encountered rather than ob- 
viating them. It is obvious, then, that many of 
the problems treated in this review, which can 
only touch upon a few of them, will be of a 
morphological nature. 

Classical Hebrew and Deviations Therefrom: 
Dr. Rosén brands as unrealistic the trend of 
modern purists to build the spoken language, in 
need of artificial boosts for some time along the 
lines of “Classical Hebrew.” Written biblical 
Hebrew and its Masoretic interpretation have 2000 
odd years between them, and there is no point in 
denying that in order to justify modern archaistic 
combinatory trends. With the purpose of bringing 
out the uselessness of such attempts the author 
shows how much material, on the surface in con- 
formity with the classics and acceptable to the 
pundits of purity, deviates considerably from 
former usage. In this connection he needles the 
“corrector” of contemporary Hebrew employed 
by the broadcasting system who haunts the 
announcers and indirectly encourages hyper- 
correctness. 

This becomes apparent in connection with the 
convergence of stems resulting from the collapse of 
historically differentiated phonemes (like /q/ and 
/k/ into /k/), and from the similarity of the 
unpointed text. The historic process of levelling 
out differences and then recreating them for easier 
communication must be considered in a fast chang- 
ing language like Hebrew, where some changes 
have taken place in our lifetime. Interestingly, 
there is one group of speakers which preserves the 
ancient differentiations, yet is socially in so low 
a stratum that no purist dares to present its treat- 
ment of the language as a model. 

Another question is the syntactical application of 
anew construction utilizing classical forms. One 
example suffices here: /havilat hem’a/ ‘a package 
of butter’ consists of the construct form of 
/havila/ ‘ package’ and /hem’a/ ‘butter.’ Mod- 
etn speakers say /havila hem’a/, paralleling the 


German construction ein Trunk Wasser where 
Wassers might be expected. Thus the modern lan- 
guage has juxtaposition meaning measure and 
construct-forms, indicating form, composition, etc. 
in phrases including words originally meaning 
containers. 


What the author accepted as modern is shown 
by his including in his analysis what he heard in 
casual speech as well as what was said in controlled 
speech (songs, broadcasting), besides what he 
found in written texts. Rechecking I found that 
not all my results tally with his. As to songs, for 
instance, too often mediocre Hebraists translate 
foreign texts into Hebrew tailored to fit the melody. 
This seems to be the case with /Sum davar kara lo/ 
‘nothing happened to him,’ where the /lo/ denot- 
ing negation is left out (a homonym of the bi- 
morphemic /lo/ ‘him’). Another reason is the 
different approach of informants to language 
standards. The answer, “I would not say it, but 
others do and it is understandable,” is very fre- 
quent and applies to ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ 
forms. Sometimes my informant rejected forms 
quite acceptable to me and in the best Hebrew 
tradition. We thus seem to face the situation of a 
prestige language which is but an outdated yet 
highly valued stage of the same tongue. 


Free and Bound Morphemes: Particles are of 
special interest here, since in Semitic languages 
there is little room for such changes elsewhere. 


The author explains with some effort the form 
/Vaf ’ehad/ ‘to nobody.’ The ‘correct’ form 
would be /’af l’ehad/, where /’af/ is the negative 
particle and /‘ehad/ ‘one.’ This parallels the 
English nobody, having one stress and allowing 
for no break by other morphemes. Another ex- 
ample: /lfahot/ ‘at least, containing /pahot/ 
‘less’ and following a morphophonemic rule for 
consonant clusters. On the other hand ‘to less 
(than) .. .’ is reproduced as /lpahot/. Here the 
‘prefix’ /1/ is accepted as an independent word 
with no influence on the phonemic shape of the 
following morpheme. Either /lfahot/ is left un- 
analyzed and accepted as a single morpheme?* with 
no direct relation to /pahot/ or a juncture pho- 
neme is to be introduced. For /l+pahot/ this is 
a word-boundary-juncture and for /lfahot/ the 
morpheme-boundary-juncture. /1/ is then an allo- 


1Cf. Z. Harris’ treatment of /riSon/ ‘first’ in “Lin- 
guistic Structure of Hebrew,” JAOS, LXI (1941), 153. 
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morph of /’el/, meaning ‘to.? More examples will 
show which solution is simpler. 

Once bound morphemes now free are not men- 
tioned. Yet, more and more do we find forms like 
/‘im ’o bli ’ahixa/ ‘with or without your brother.’ 
‘Correct’ Hebrew is /‘im ’ahixa ’o bil‘adav/ ‘ with 
your brother or without him.’ This seems to indi- 
cate an IE like distribution of particles, under 
whose influence it gains leeway. 


Possession: There are three important points. 
(1) Possession may be expressed by suffix 
or inflected particle /Sel/ ‘of.?. The author 
finds a semantic difference between the two. The 
bound form indicates alienable, the free form 
inalienable possession.? /kaspi/ ‘my money’ has 
been in my possession at a certain time, /hakesef 
Seli/ is my own money. This is a case where two 
constructions which at a time where in free varia- 
tion are still considered grammatically identical 
but separated by a semantic differentiation. (2) 
Forms like /bizman ktivati ’et ha‘avoda/ ‘ during 
my writing the thesis’ show that the use of the 
verbal noun, originally not to be used with an 
object instead of the inflected infinitive /kotvi/, 
becomes increasingly frequent. Comparing the 
author’s results and my notes I found that in my 
material, as not in his, the informant uses the 
older form with the possessive suffix and the newer 
replacive form when the verbal noun is in the 
construct followed by another noun, as e.g. /biz- 
man hagaSat hameméala ‘et haca‘oteha/ ‘during 
the goverment’s submitting its proposals.’ The 
following is another interesting observation. 
/Suvo/ and /Sivato/ mean ‘his return,’ the former 
a possessed infinitive and the latter the verbal 
noun. My informant uses the former to stress the 
movement of coming back, the latter to stress tle 
fact of his return after an absence. /hozro/ and 
/hazarato/ which mean the same thing with the 
same grammatical distinction are not thus differ- 
entiated. This seems connected with the fact that 
/Sav/ means again, whereas /hazara/ means back, 
a difference which in speech is about to disappear. 
(3) Double determination of semantic elements is 
yet uninvestigated in Hebrew. This feature is 
apparent in connection with possessive suffixes: 
/susi/ ‘my horse,’ /susai/ ‘my horses’; /’avi/ 


2 Cf. also Rosén, “Sur quelques catégories a expres- 
sion adnominale en Hébreu Israélien,” RSLP, LIII, 316, 
and the same author’s “ L’Hébreu Israélien.”” *EJ XVII 
(= 337}, 3. 
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‘my father,’ /’avotai/ ‘my fathers.’ The morph 
-ot- is the pluralizer for most feminine and some 
masculine nouns. At present there is no assigning 
any function (except, of course, of increasing re- 
dundancy) to the /a/ following -ot- in /*avotai/. 


The adjectwe: The presence or absence of real 
adjectives is a subject for a special paper. Some of 
the author’s observations reinforced by my own are 
the following. (1) ‘The Hebrew present tense 
form is a participle-cum-personal-pronoun con- 
struction, uncomplicated in the simple active 
(/ani holex/) but complex when applied to other 
voices. The following can be observed: (a) speak- 
ers in general shy away from forms involving 
complications; (b) verbal constructions are multi- 
plying in which the auxiliary /h-y-y/ ‘be’ is 
added in all tenses to forms considered adjectivals. 
This happens to participles and non-present forms, 
either Aramaic (and therefore meaningless to the 
speaker) or unique (and therefore non-paradig- 
matic). Examples are: /lo ’ixpat haya/ ‘it was 
of no concern,’ where historically /*ixpat/ is a past 
tense, and /hayitaxen haya/ ‘could it be?’ where 
/yitaxen/ is actually a future tense. (2) To the 
expression /hayir’a ha’elohit/ ‘the fear of the 
deity’ my informant reacted just as to /pahad 
*elohim/, whose free constituents are synonymous 
with the former, but whose idiomatic use in Israel 
is a substitute for the exclamatory form /nora/ 
‘terrible!’ /nora/ is etymologically related to 
/yir’a/. A thorough analysis is needed. (3) The 
author mentions double formations like /muzi- 
kali/, German mustk-al-isch ‘musical.’ This 
foreign-native opposition leads to new meanings. 
/te’atra/ ‘theatre’ has two adjectives: /te’atra’i/ 
(native) ‘theatrical’ and /te’atrali/ (foreign- 
cum-native) ‘melodramatic.’ Both have their sub- 
stantive formations. Furthermore, /te’atron/ ‘ the- 
atre’ exists, from which the native /te’atroni/ is 
derived, which is synonymous with /te’atra’i/, 
though more frequent. 


IC analysis: The second chapter is devoted to 
what is new in Hebrew analysis though not revolu- 
tionary in itself. Traditional examples (the wild 
animal trainer etc.) serve as examples for the 
author’s intentions. Stress and juncture, which 
belong here, are not taken up by Rosén. /yhudi 
haxam m’uSar/ has the meanings ‘a wise (and) 
happy Jew’ or ‘a wise Jew (is) happy.’ The 
latter is indicated in the book by parentheses 
around the last two words. This is insufficient. 
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The former utterance is /yhudi haxam m/’uSar/ 
with level non-final pitch and the second one is 
/yhudi haxam | m’uSar/ with final falling pitch. 
This shows that an untranscribed text does not 
yield enough information in a book which is other- 
wise precise. 

Next the book deals with the question of verb 
plus obligatory object and semantic differences 
deriving therefrom. Many idiomatic phrases con- 
sist of verb plus prepositional (noun-) phrase, e. g. 
/‘amad ‘al Selo/ ‘he stuck to his (opinion),’ /‘amad 
‘al ha’emet/ ‘he became aware of the truth,’ be- 
sides the simple /‘amad ‘al haricpa/ ‘he stood on 
the floor.” Here it is not very clear whether the 
author treated /‘amad/ and /‘amad ‘al/ as two 
separate unit morphemes or if he follows the IC 
analysis mentioned elsewhere. In my opinion the 
IC analysis into /‘amad + ‘al haricpa/ vs. /‘amad 
‘al t+ Selo/ will yield better results. The adding of 
‘unfamiliar’ particles to Verbs is productive in 
modern Hebrew for creating new expressions: 
/hitlabeS ‘al/ (colloquial) contains /hitlabe8/ ‘he 
dressed himself’ and /‘al/ ‘upon,’ but means, 
when accompanied by an object (person), ‘he set 
upon somebody.’ 


This leads to the question of idiomatic and 
regularly derivable phrase structure in Hebrew. 
For Hebrew is true what is true for other lan- 
guages of new coinage: phrases of the idiomatic 
type are formed by the native speaker, not by 
academies engaged in artificially enriching the 
language by inventing phrases of the regularly 
derivable type. 


Language Teaching: In the last part we find 
suggestions for applying the new concepts to teach- 
ing the language. The contemporary vernacular 
cannot be studied by learning by rote old rules. 
There are no complete method and no competent 
teachers yet. This technical point is easier to 
overcome, though, than ingrained prejudices. In- 
cidentally, this chapter contains interesting pages 
on morphophonemics, which is nowhere mentioned 
by name, but receives a clearer overall treatment 
than in the author’s first book. 


Finally some objections to minor points: (1) 
The author discusses the use of the morphemes 
meaning ‘such,’ namely /kaze/ m.s., /kazot/ 
f.s., /ka’ele/ m.f.pl., and mentions the structure 
/Sekaze/ etc., which is disappearing. It appears 
to me that a semantic differentiaiton actually 
exists. /hucpa kazot/ vs. /hucpa Sekazot/, ‘such 
impertinence’ vs. ‘what an impertinence.’ A field 
for more intensive study may be opened up by 
noticing that Hebrew uses longer forms for de- 
rogatory remarks than for statements. /‘ata 
Sakran/ ‘you are a liar,’ but /’ata Sakran ‘ehad/ 
‘what a liar you are’ (/ehad/ ‘one’). This in- 
volves the study of the use of linear features for 
expressive purposes and may be intriguing for a 
typology of these features.* (2) There seems to 
be no linguistic justification for assuming that 
/haver histadrut/ without definite article means 
‘a (undefined) member of the (definite) organiza- 
tion.’ That this is very often so is an ethnolin- 
guistic fact, namely that the most prominent and 
therefore most often referred to organization is 
/hahistadrut/ ‘the Histadruth,’ which is the 
General Federation of Labor, in full /histadrut 
ha‘ovdim haklalit/. . 

In the list of verbal nouns I miss two forms: 
(1) /hef‘el/, i.e. words like /hesder/ ‘ arrange- 
ment,’ which belong to the causative /hiftil/ and 
differ from the verbal noun mentioned by includ- 
ing the aspect of completion. (2) /tiftul/ which 
has earned its place in Hebrew word structure 
besides the form /Siftul/, which is mentioned. 
Both are verbal nouns with stem formatives 
(derivational prefixes). 

All in all, there is no doubt that many problems 
have been touched upon which warrant further 
investigation and which promise very interesting 
results. 


GERD FRAENKEL 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


’ For a detailed and more restrictive use of expres- 
sive features see also Edward Stankiewicz, “ Summary 
of Paper on Expressive Language,” in Aspects of Style 
in Language (in press). 
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Islam: Muhammad and his religion. Edited, with 
an introduction, by ARTHUR JEFFERY. Pp. 


xviii + 252. New York: Lrserat Arts PREss, 
1958. Paperback, $1.75; cloth edition $4.00. 


This work is an anthology for students, pre- 
senting in small extracts (averaging a page or two 
each) translations of Muslim texts on many facets 
of the faith. It appears as one of the series “The 
Library of Religion ” of the same publishers, other 
volumes similarly making available source mate- 
rial on Buddhism, Ancient Roman Religion, Hel- 
lenism, etc. 

The material here is arranged in six chapters, 
dealing respectively with the prophet, the Qur’an, 
formulations of the faith, doctrines of Islam, 
duties of Islam, and the devotional life. In each 
chapter there is first a selection of relevant Qur’an 
verses, followed by relevant pieces from typical 
classical writers. The “Doctrine” chapter is 
divided into the standard sub-headings (God, His 
angels, prophets, books, the Last Day, predestina- 
tion), and the “ Duties” chapter deals with each 
of the five pillars in turn. Material usually avail- 
able only to those with considerable progress in 
Arabic and with access to considerable libraries is 
conveniently set forth. 

The translation seems in each case to be original. 
The editor certainly went to great pains both in 
culling out passages and in rendering them. In 
both tasks he acknowledges in his preface the 
assistance of “a practising Muslim,” one ‘Abd 
al-Nir (“ Mr. E. Abdelnoor”), not further identi- 
fied. Full references to the originals are given, 
and also a brief bibliography under each heading, 
so that this serves also as a small reference book. 

The opening sentence of the preface reads, alto- 
gether disarmingly, “ Every editor of an anthology 
such as this knows that whatever his selections 
they will disappoint many of his fellow scholars 
who would have chosen other materials from the 
vast literature available.” A reviewer cannot but 
recognize the justice of this, and it would be 
churlish to cavil. The preface goes on to say that 
the selection was not made for scholars, but “for 
students of religion” (p. v); the questions then 
that are significant are, perhaps, first, is this 
highly varied piecemeal compiling of extracts an 
effective way to present a faith, and secondly, is 
the overall effect of this particular selection judi- 
cious and representative. 
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This reviewer has some doubts on the first point, 
but infers from them only that a teacher present- 
ing Islam and presumably other faiths to non- 
specializing students must supplement the antholo- 
gies of this series with more connected interpretive 
works. Rather, vice versa: this ‘library of re- 
ligion,’ though in itself probably inadequate to 
make others’ religions come alive in the mind of 
beginners, is a valuable supplement whereby ex- 
positions, interpretations, and summaries of the 
faiths may be illustrated with original source 
material. 

On the second point, whether the Islam that 
emerges from these pages is on a whole a fair 
representation of the Islam in men’s hearts, assess- 
ment is delicate. The parts are unquestionably 
authentic; is the whole? First, one must note 
what has, explicitly, been left out: modernists 
movements, for one thing, and Sufism for another. 
The book purports to present “the old classical 
system of traditional Islam” (p. v). The former 
omission is no doubt defensible, though perhaps 
it is becoming gradually less appropriate to present 
what Islam is in terms solely of what it has been. 
Even so, can the omission of Sufism be justified? 
The final section, on “The Devotional Life,” con- 
tributes a little here ; but on the whole the classical 
forms of orthodox Islam had meaning for those 
who already had the faith, and it is perhaps ques- 
tionable whether a young Western student who 
does not have it, and even does not see it, will find 
much meaning simply in such forms. The Sufi 
side of Islam, however peripheral (and has it in 
fact historically been peripheral for a thousand 
years?), can convey to a Western student of re- 
ligion some insight into piety, whereas Islamic 
patterns without this may appear simply bizarre. 
It seems a trifle odd to read in the editor’s intro- 
ductory annotation to a passage from a modern 
abridgement of Ghazzali’s Ihya@’, “On reading or 
reciting the Qur’an” (Kitab Adab tilawat al- 
Quran), the following: “This chapter is thus 
concerned with what is considered as right and 
proper to be observed by any well-bred person 
when reading or reciting the Scripture of Islam. 
The chapter deals with both the outward and 
inward observances, but we have room for only 
the first half” (p. 61). 

We noted a very few errors of transliteration, 
where proof-reading has not been quite alert 
enough: Mu‘awidhdh for Mu‘awwidh (p. 47), 
Muhmid and Qataybah for Mahmiid and Qutay- 
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bah (pp. 182, 228). In the translations, “all 
religions ” should be “all religion” (p. 11, xlviii. 
os—cf. p. 55, ix. 3); dhihn should be ‘ intellect’ 
rather than ‘memory’ (p. 53) (the point here is 
that the Qur’an as the eternal word of God exists 
conceptually in the mind of the hafiz as well as 
essentially in God and phenomenally in sounds 
and on paper); ‘wlamd’ should not be ‘theolo- 
gians’ in the mouth of Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan 
(p. 196), surely for the first century this being at 
the least an anachronism. Finally, we would like 
to suggest as a general principle that the Arabic 
term Allah means ‘God’ and should be so trans- 
lated ; that to retain ‘ Allah’ in English is unneces- 
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sarily to purvey the impression that Muslims are 
oriented towards another Being than are Chris- 
tians or Western philosophers. The editor was in 
good company here; but if the position were con- 
sistent one would have to contend that Christian 
or Western books translated into Arabic should 
avoid ‘ Allah’ and use instead some transliterated, 
artificial term. 

This little work represents much valuable mate- 
rial, and will repay judicious use. 


WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 


McGi.Lu UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 





Symboltk des Islam. By Rupt Paret. Pp. 96 
(Symbolik der Religionen, herausgegeben von 
F. Herrmann, II). Stuttgart: ANTON 
HIERSEMANN, 1958. 


This volume belongs to a planned series of short 
monographs apparently of a popular character and 
restricted to about 100 pages each. Some of them 
bear the revealing title of Kultsymbolik. In his 
foreword, R. Paret sets the reader straight about 
the difference that exists between his task and that 
faced by the contributors of most of the other 
volumes. He then proceeds to discuss in a mas- 
terly fashion the Muslim aversion to pictorial 
representation, the religious practices of official 
and popular Islam and of Muslim mysticism, the 
religious formulary of daily life, and certain magi- 
cal beliefs and practices. Thus, full justice is done 
to the purpose of the series. Moreover, the little 


book can serve as an excellent brief introduction 
to the vast subject of Islam in general. 


Paret correctly remarks (p. 9) that his is “a 
first attempt to treat the demanding subject of 
symbolism in Islam.” Unfortunately, it seems 
that he felt shackled by the format of the series 
and had to leave much unsaid and undone. Points 
requiring elucidation are, for instance, the Muslim 
concept and terminology of symbolism or the re- 
placement of picture symbols by word symbols. A 
more penetrating systematic treatment according 
to symbolic form or symbolic content would de- 
serve preference over the loose descriptive proce- 
dure according to areas of human activity. Paret’s 
book is a beginning, and a good one as far as it 
goes. The subject, I hope, will find more attention 
in the future. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Index Islamicus 1906-1955. Compiled by J. D. 
Pgarson with the assistance of Juuia F. 
AsHton. Pp. xxxvi+ 897%. Cambridge, Eng- 
W. Hevrrer & Sons Limitrep, 1958. 


This is a catalogue of articles that have ap- 
peared over a fifty-year period in learned journals, 
Festschriften, symposia, and the like concerning 
every important aspect of life in the past and 
present of Muslim countries. Only articles in 
European languages are included, although at 
least one Hebrew and some Turkish contributions 


have managed to slip in. In addition to profes- 
sional Orientalist publications, a good number of 
those having only occasional articles on Islamic 
subjects have been sifted. The result is a work 


of truly admirable usefulness. Its existence is a 
great boon for the scholar’s overworked memory. 
Reading through the Jndex for the purpose of 
reviewing it proved profitable and was thus much 
less of a tedious chore than I had expected it to be. 

The authors stress the fact that their work is a 
catalogue, and not a bibliography. Bibliographical 
completeness is, of course, impossible to achieve, 
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since important contributions appear in out-of-the- 
way periodicals. Instances of such omissions can 
easily be cited. Also, for instance, the perusal of 
G. Gabrieli’s Bibliografia degli studi orientalistici 
in Italia dal 1912 al 1934 (Rome 1935) might 
have furnished valuable leads, or some material 
might have resulted from the inclusion of the 
American periodical “Middle Eastern Affairs.” 
But this “catalogue” has enough substance to 
serve as a bibliographical guide. Moreover, it 
gives a full overall picture of the aims and inter- 
ests of Islamic research in the West during the 
first half of the twentieth century. The Index 
lends itself readily to statistical research on a 
number of problems, such as the relationship 
between national interests and scholarship, the 
role played by external stimuli in research and 
publication, the changing trends toward particu- 
lar areas of study, and so on. 

The value of the Jndez as a bibliographical tool 
is increased by its elaborate system of classifica- 
tion. Again, the authors point to the obvious in- 
sufficiency of their work in this respect. Neverthe- 
jess, the classification of the material has been 
accomplished in a most judicious manner and, in 
spite of certain shortcomings, could hardly be 
much better. A minor technical flaw in the publi- 
cation is the omission of a number of abbreviations 
from the List of Abbreviations on pp. xxix-xxx. 

The exclusion of material in non-European lan- 
guages was necessary, but it presents a serious 


problem and challenge. For much of the period 
under consideration, the loss is not great. How- 
ever, the turning point has long been passed, 
roughly with World War II. Previously, only 
some scholarly work done in non-European lan- 
guages was of scientific value. Most of it was not, 
Now, the situation is reversed. The bulk of publi- 
cations in non-European languages on Islamic 
subjects is valuable (and the rest is not much 
worse than some of the Western production). 
Western Orientalists must adjust to this situation 
which presents so many difficulties. How it can 
be done and will be done, this reviewer for one 
does not know. 

The over 26,000 entries of the Index represent 
a yearly average of about 520 titles (ten years of 
war may, however, make this calculation some- 
what misleading). It seems likely that the yearly 
output will grow larger all the time, and, in any 
case, the problem of accumulation and how to cope 
with it (one of the crucial problems of civiliza- 
tion) remains. The desirability of a continuation 
of the Index on a regular basis is evident. Knowl- 
edge of the frailty of all scholarly organization 
and unsuccessful precedents make one skeptical. 
However, the authors of the Index say that 
“printed supplements every five years are en- 
visaged.” Our sincere hope is that their vision 
may come true. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khir- 
bet en-Nitla. By JamMEs L. Ketso, DIMITRI 
C. BaraMkI, et al. The Annual of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. 
XXIX-XXX. Pp. x+60+41 plates. New 
Haven, 1955. 


In the locality at present called ‘Aqabat Jabr, 
slightly less than two miles southwest of Tell 
es-Sultan (famous as the site of Old Testament 
and Neolithic Jericho), lies a group of predomi- 
nantly Roman ruins among which are two mounds 
known as Tulil Abi el-‘Alayiq. These mounds, 
divided by WAdi el-Qelt (which at this point leaves 
its deep rocky canyon to enter the plain of the 
Jordan River Valley), and the ruin-fields around 
them were identified as Roman Jericho by Edward 


Robinson as a result of his travels in Palestine in 
1838 (Biblical Researches in Palestine, II, 299), 
while the curious construction noted by Robinson 
(p. 297) was related to the opus reticulatum of 
Italy at least as early as 1909 (MDOG, XLI, 
33f.). Virtually no other information about the 
site was available, however, until excavation was 
undertaken there in the early months of 1950. 
The carefully prepared publication now under re- 
view presents the valuable results of that cam- 
paign of excavation. 


The first two chapters, which form the basic 
part of the volume, contain much significant in- 
formation. The tell on the south side of the wadi 
was found to have a long occupational history 
beginning in the Chalcolithic and Early-Bronze 
Periods and resuming in the Hellenistic Period to 
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extend down through Roman and Byzantine into 
Early Islamic times. The description of the mag- 
nificent architectural remains from the Herodian 
Period is thorough and dependable. Roman, By- 
zantine, and “ Arabic” pottery from both ‘Alayiq 
and Khirbet en-Netheleh are discussed together 
under some one hundred types. Little criticism 
can be made of this detailed typological study, 
but the reviewer has come to prefer the term 
“Barly Islamic,” with its very wide geographical 
application, over “ Early Arab(ic),” which would 
mean something quite different to a student of the 
early cultures of the Arabian Peninsula. 

Chapter III, “The Masonry and Plaster of 
New Testament Jericho,” is an extremely worth- 
while contribution with its description of the 
structural techniques used and with analyses of the 
Roman plasters. The short chapter following, by 
Dr. Baramki, reports the excavation of a small site 
about a mile and a half southeast of modern Jeri- 
cho where four superimposed Byzantine churches 
(or chapels) were found, The name of the site, 
given as Khirbet en-Nitla, is more correctly Khir- 
bet en-Netheleh, as recorded by Abel (Géographie, 
II, 336) ; the local dialect, as most of those met in 


Jordan, preserves th, but a city-bred informant 
automatically substituted the form with ¢ from 
his own dialect. In Chapter V the late Professor 
Arthur Jeffery has supplied a translation and 
commentary for the text of the only inscription 
found at ‘Alayiq, a tablet bearing five short suras 
from the Qur’in probably dating from the “late 
third or early fourth century of the Hijra.” Two 
short mosaic inscriptions found in the third chapel 
at Khirbet en-Netheleh were worked out by W. F. 
Albright and others, but provide no special data. 
The final chapter, by Umhau Wolf, on the location 
of the site thought to be Gilgal in Byzantine times 
concludes that it was in the vicinity of Netheleh, 
but not necessarily there (in Chapter IV, § 220, 
it is stated that none of the small churches found 
match the literary descriptions of the church in 
Gilgal). 

Professor Kelso is to be commended for his very 
successful effort on this volume, and Palestinian 
archaeologists now await the publication of his 
more recent work at Beitin (Bethel). 


Ray L. CLevELAND 


THE JoHNs HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 





Russland und der Messianismus des Orients: Sen- 
dungsbewusstsein und Politischer Chiliasmus 
des Ostens. By EMANUEL SARKISYANZ. Pp. 
419, Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1955. 


Dr. Sarkisyanz has surveyed the elements in the 
religious background of the Russians which ex- 
pressed social protest and chiliastic expectations 
and which played a role in the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion; has surveyed corresponding elements in the 
Islamic tradition, in Hinduism, and in Burmese 
and Lamaist Buddhism; has noted any relations 
between the latter traditions and Communist prop- 
aganda; and finally has traced the change in the 
Communist attitude to them as Communism in 
Russia rejecte? its Russian chiliastic background. 

He shows in the first half of the book that 
Russia retained into the nineteenth century popu- 
lar religious conceptions of natural social justice, 
the analogs to which had disappeared in Western 
Europe after the Middle Ages. Many Russian 
peasants looked to the time when social truth, 


“pravda,” would be restored (perhaps by a hidden 
true tsar) or believed it prevailed even now in the 
hidden holy city of Kitezh. Such ideas were con- 
genial to some Narodniks and even inspired some 
early Soviet poetry. 


He devotes somewhat under half of what re- 
mains of the book to Islam. First he describes the 
demand for social justice present at the heart of 
Islam (being perhaps overmuch influenced by 
Casanova, however) and its recurrent revolu- 
tionary expression in the concept of the Mahdi. 
In his least satisfactory chapter (XVIII) he de- 
scribes miscellaneous esoteric doctrines which he 
relates tenuously to miscellaneous movements of 
revolt. He tries to distinguish between puritan 
and gnostic types of revolt (for instance, Ibn- 
Tiimart and al-Muganna‘) within a larger esoteric 
tradition represented by al-Jili, but lacks sufficient 
sense of the historical development to avoid con- 
siderable confusion. He goes on to discuss more 
recent Shitism and Babism and then demonstrates 
that Mahdist aspirations are still alive, especially 
in Africa. He surveys cautiously, against this 
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background, many kinds of cooperation that have 
taken place between Muslims and Communisis— 
e.g., the “Lenin legend” of Turkistan, in which 
Lenin is seen as sent by God to restore justice, the 
authenticity of which as a popular Muslim product 
he is inclined to doubt. Finally he describes the 
claims of Islamic modernists that Islam is the true 
socialism. 

Javanese Islim he treats separately, finding 
there more close links between popular chiliasm on 
the one hand and nationalism and Communism 
on the other than in any other country which he 
covers. In contrast, he finds the least of this in 
Hindu India, despite the awaited avatar of 
Vishnu. 

His three chapters on Burmese Buddhism are 
devoted in part to showing that sociologists like 
Weber have overlooked a persistent Burmese social 
consciousness based on Hindu elements (the cos- 
mically established world ruler, Chakravartin) and 
Buddhist elements (the benevolent boddhisattva 
Maitreya) to which government should be assimi- 
lated ; at the end he describes the modern tendency 
to identify Buddhism and social democracy. Next 
he shows that in Lamaist areas various messianic 
ideas and expectations of the return of heroes have 
been common and have been associated sometimes 
with Russian policy, sometimes with tribal 
uprisings. 

Finally he notes the contrast between the revolu- 
tionary Russia of Lenin, glad to accept as pro- 
gressive the various religious traditions of social 
protest, and the Russia of Stalin, becoming 
bourgeois in outlook, which rejected them. He 
suspects this change may be undermining the 
moral influence of Russia. 

Dr. Sarkisyanz has industriously assembled a 
vast number of facts, which he seems usually to 
have handled prudently and which he has arranged 
interestingly. He seems weaker in his organiza- 
tion and interpretation, in the case of Islam, at 
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least, adding little to the conclusions others have 
come to on the several movements he discusses, 
He shows some similarities and differences between 
the Russian and Islamic traditions, but fails to 
analyze incisively the Muslim conceptions of re- 
ligion or even of social justice, and succeeds in 
showing surprisingly little of organic connection 
between latent Islamic conceptions and Com- 
munism, or even of concrete advantage to Com- 
munism from them. He was perhaps handicapped 
in finding the most interesting questions to ask by 
an inadequate general historical framework. He 
often speaks of the “ Orient” as if it were a single 
cultural complex over against Russia on the one 
hand and Western Europe on the other; though 
he recognizes the fact that the several “ Oriental” 
cultures are distinct from one another and that 
Medieval Europe shared many of their traits, he 
still tends to treat the “ Orient ” as having a single 
ethos alien to that of the West as such. Thus he 
describes “ Oriental” revolutions as being, as such, 
conservative. Starting with this approach, it is 
not surprising that his “ Orient” retains a touch 
of the mystic hodgepodge ; that he does not clearly 
define the several traditions of religious-social 
protest and compare them among themselves and 
with that of the Medieval West, as well as with 
that of Russia; and that he pays little attention to 
the changes in the role of tradition itself, within 
the various societies, as these changes would affect 
its role in present-day social protest. But it is to 
his credit that his book, starting out as it did to 
relate “ Russia” and “ Orient,” serves to rouse 
interest in these more fundamental questions. He 
succeeds fully in showing that more attention must 
be paid to the presence of Medieval expectations 
within much modern nationalism, which must not 
be looked on as purely a matter imported from the 
West. 
MARSHALL G. S. Hopson 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Original Homeland of the Parthians. By B. 
Puttip Lozinski. Pp. 55, ’*s-GRAVENHAGE: 
Mouton & Co., 1959. 


According to the classical sources, the Parthian 
empire at the height of its power covered roughly 
the territory of Mesopotamia and Iran. Justinus 


in his famous Epitome claims that the Parthians 
were originally nomads and that they came from 
an unidentified region north of Bactria. 

Dr. Lozinski, who is familiar with the classical 
literature and the recent archeological excavations, 
considers the second assertion valid, but the first 
problematic. Soviet scholars have discovered east 
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of the Caspian Sea in an area “as large as Meso- 
potamia, if not larger” Parthian architectual evi- 
dence “far greater and more imposing than that 
which we know from Mesopotamia. Huge Par- 
thian palaces with sculptural and fresco decora- 
tions attest to the vitality of this culture, based on 
solid economic foundations. The existence of a 
net of irrigating canals bears witness to organiza- 
tional ability, necessarily centralized and highly 
coherent, well removed from our concept of 
nomadism.” 

Dr. Lozinski surmises that the Parthians aban- 
doned this earlier homeland and went south prob- 
ably because of a temporary desiccation. We need 
not share this climatic hypothesis to appreciate the 
importance of the new findings, which suggest the 
existence of an urban and hydraulic Parthian 
civilization in the Syr-and Amu-Darya area prior 
to the time of the Parthian empire. 

Other evidence possibly leads still further back. 
The Parthian horsemen are said to have employed 
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a peculiar type of heavy iron armor. In Dr. Lo- 
zinski’s opinion this feature connects them with 
centers of iron manufacturing in the region of the 
Upper Irtish River, a region that is known to have 
harbored higher urban civilizations. Did the Par- 
thians live there before they established their home 
east of the Caspian Sea? And did they already 
lead a settled life there? 

Dr. Lozinski is to be commended for having 
raised these questions, which can be answered only 
by means of careful archaeological and chrono- 
logical investigations. It is to be hoped that such 
investigations will be undertaken in due time. 
However, it is to be hoped that first of all Dr. 
Lozinski will have a chance to examine the Syr- 
and Amu-Darya phase of Parthian civilization in 
a systematic cultur-historical study, for which he 
seems particularly well-equipped. 


Kart A. WITTFOGEL 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 





The Chester Beatty Inbrary. A catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts and miniatures. Volume 
I, MSS. 101- 150. By A. J. ArBerry, M. 
Minovi, and the late E. Brocuer. Edited 
by the late J. V. S. Witkinson. xii+87 
pages, 39 and 1 (colored) plates. Dublin: 
HopcEs Fieeis AND Co., Lrp., 1959. 


This volume, part of a series ef catalogues de- 
scribing the oriental collections of the Chester 
Beatty library, is the result of the concerted and 
expert efforts of E. Blochet, M. Minovi and A. J. 
Arberry. It contains the first fifty entries of the 
Persian collection the whole of which will be made 
available in two more volumes. The manuscripts 
themselves were collected over a period of some 
forty years in the first half of this century “when 
it was much easier to obtain outstanding Persian 
manuscripts and miniatures than it is nowadays” 
as Sir Chester Beatty modestly states in his 
foreword. 

The principle which guided the collector’s choice 
is the artistic importance rather than the textual 
interest of the individual manuscript. As the late 
J. V. S. Wilkinson expresses it in his introduction, 
“The Collection includes some manuscripts of the 
greatest textual interest, but its main emphasis is 


on the arts of the book ... on calligraphy, illumi- 
nation, and especially miniature-painting.” From 
among the first category several items deserve 
special attention, such as a unique, fourteenth 
century copy of the divan of Siraj al-Din Qumri 
who flourished in the early thirteenth century (no. 
107), two folios from the older preface to the 
Sah-naéma on which see V. Minorsky, The older 
preface to the “Sah-nima,” Studia Orientalia in 
onore dt Giorgio Levi Della Vida, II (1956), 159- 
179 (no. 110), a reputedly holograph copy of 
Jami’s Hilyat-i hulal which belonged to the library 
of Shih Jahan (no. 132), a mid-fifteenth century 
copy of the shorter version of Bal‘ami’s Persian 
translation of Tabari’s Térih-al-rusul wa'l-mulik 
(see C. A. Storey, Persian literature, I. ii. 1, p. 
63) (no. 144), and a mid-fifteenth century col- 
lection of Amir Husaini’s (died 1318) Si-ndma, 
Isfahani’s (died 1338) Dah-nama and Salman 
Savaji’s (died 1378) Firagq-ndma (no. 149). From 
the latter the numbers 104, leaves from a Sdah- 
néma manuscript from around 1300(?) with 
eighty paintings; 111, ten folios with seven minia- 
tures belonging to the “ Demotte ” Sah-nama; 119, 
eight magnificent miniatures in a manuscript of 
Sa‘di’s Gulistan copied by Ja‘far Ba’isungiri in 
1427; and 124, two volumes of an anthology with 
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numerous illustrations of the eariy fifteenth cen- 
tury, are worth mentioning. 

The valuable nature of the manuscripts is 
matched by the care and skill spent on the cata- 
loguists, the editor, the printers (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) and the manufacturers of the plates 
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(Messrs. Emery Walker Ltd., London). Their 
combined efforts resulted in the production of a 
precious research tool and a truly beautiful book, 


M. J. Drespren 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Handbuch des Sanskrit. By Atserr THUMB. 
I. Teil: Grammatik, 2. Formenlehre. Dritte 
stark umgearbeitete Auflage von RIcHARD 
Havuscuitp. Pp. xii + 492. Heidelberg, 
Cart WINTNER UNIVERSITATSVERLAG, 1959. 


With this volume Professor Hauschild has com- 
pleted his revision of Thumb’s Handbuch. His 
treatment of Sanskrit grammar, like that of the 
phonology, is thorough, but conservative, and 
again he has maintained Thumb’s pattern, to the 
numbering of the paragraphs. In presenting the 
results of previous treatments, with their contribu- 
tions to current views on Sanskrit historical gram- 
mar, Hauschild’s revision fills one of the functions 
of a handbook. Since publication on Indo-Euro- 
pean is now considerable, any handbook must 
represent a selection of previous scholarship and 
cannot be severely criticized for the omission of 
some references. More important for its users is 
knowledge of the bases of the selection; as state- 
ments cited below indicate not only is the format 
of Hauschild’s revision conservative, but the hand- 
book in general maintains the approach to histori- 
cal linguistics which we find in the standard gram- 
mars of the past, particularly those produced in 
the German school. With such a qualification, 
Hauschild’s revision can be recommended as a 
reliable handbook. 

A second function of a handbook requires the 
presentation of problems in accordance with con- 
temporary linguistic study, for in this way un- 
solved problems may become evident and amenable 
to solution. It may be useful for historical study 
generally as well as for our understanding of San- 
skrit grammar to indicate some sections of Hau- 
schild’s treatment which would be handled differ- 
ently under another approach. After the historical 
work of the past decades we are disquieted to read 
on p. 3 that a suffix is to be determined from views 
of the speakers or on p. 261 that some verbs were 
perceived as representatives of a given class by the 


Indic Sprachgefiihl, for we have no means of 
determining the Indic Sprachgefiihl or the views 
of the ancient Indic speakers on their language; 
guessing only interposes an unknown between our- 
selves and our analysis. Yet these are minor re- 
tentions from the nineteenth century, cited to indi- 
cate the general conservative approach. As numer- 
ous scholars have pointed out, the greatest short- 
coming of nineteenth century historical linguistics 
(if we omit discussion of syntax) lay in its neglect 
of structure in phonological analysis ; morphologi- 
cal analysis virtually required a structural ap- 
proach, and accordingly we find less to discard in 
nineteenth century morphological study. The 
material presented below however may indicate 
how morphological analysis too may be simplified 
by improved phonological analysis. It may also 
demonstrate the importance for historical lin- 
guistics of an adequate phonological analysis 
before further levels of a language may be satisfac- 
torily analyzed. Morphological relationships may 
be obscured by inadequate phonological analysis, 
as may be indicated by the following examples 
whose relationship is clear if we acknowledge the 
variation of the Indo-European resonants which 
Sievers first noted and Professor Edgerton has so 
excellently formulated. 


In footnote 49 on page 63 the form deviya is 
said to be the preponderant Vedic form of the 
instrumental devyd, yet it is only accounted for as 
a metrical variant; after Professor Edgerton’s 
article in Language 19 (1943) deviya is the form 
we expect. Similarly, on page 69 the variation 
between -bhuvam and-bhvam is presented without 
explanation; on page 125 the trisyllabic form of 
tudyd, tuvdyd, is merely mentioned as a strange 
form ; on page 263 sunvah is correlated with ‘ older 
sunuvéh’ as is tvém with Vedic tuvdm with no 
attempt at explanation but with a reference to a 
phonological section of the handbook which does 
not mention Professor Edgerton’s conclusions. 
These not only permit a simple explanation of the 
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yariation in resonants; they also lead to finer 
understanding of the successive stages of Sanskrit 
and to philological interpretation of the texts pro- 
duced in them. Their acceptance however entails 
a structural approach to the description of Indo- 
European grammar. 

A structural approach to historical linguistics 
might also yield a less complex explanation of 
forms in which Skt. @ can be related to PIE o. 
To explain the @ of forms like Skt. bhardmas, page 
202, Hauschild relies on analogy, plus rhythmical 
forces. In the treatment of a versus a in causa- 
tives, pp. 337-9, Hauschild finds @ primarily with 
anit-bases, a primarily with set-bases, yet he re- 
jects any correlation between the form of the bases 
and the vowels, preferring again a complex ex- 
planation, though even Debrunner found attrac- 
tive Kurylowicz’ qualification of Brugmann’s law, 
Nachtrage zu Band I of Wackernagel’s Altindische 
Grammatik (Gottingen, 1957), p. 8. The pref- 
erence of one explanation over another depends in 
great part on one’s linguistic methodology ; if one 
is content with vague explanations starting from 
thythmical forces, making considerable use of 
analogy and accounting for residues in a variety 
of ways rather than by one general theory, the 
piecemeal treatment of Skt. d < PIE o might be 
acceptable. Yet advances in historical linguistics 
have always been made when a general theory has 
been proposed, as we know from the effects of 
Grassmann and Verner on their contemporaries. 
Another such general statement is that known as 
the laryngeal theory. Without reviewing again at 
length its advantages I cite several instances dis- 
cussed in this handbook which might be better 
explained with its help. 

By Hauschild’s approach reflexes of IE -te, the 
secondary ending in the second person plural are 


also the primary endings in some dialects, while 
from Skt. -tha one might assume the Indo-Euro- 
pean ending to be -the > PAr. -tha. By the laryn- 
geal theory one might conclude that -te is only 
apparently present as primary ending in Gk. 
prérete ; for the expected primary -the would have 
lost its laryngeal in dialects other than Indo- 
Iranian, and coalesced with the secondary -te. 
The laryngeal theory has also seemed to provide a 
better explanation for the ‘strange manner of 
reduplication’ in Skt. pibami ‘I drink’ than are 
those cited p. 228. Moreover, when combined with 
the equation of some PIE o with Skt. a, it provides 
a better explanation of the root vowel variation in 
the perfect first singular jajana as opposed to the 
third singular jajana than the uncertain sugges- 
tions which Hauschild ventures, pp. 279-80; with 
Debrunner, Nachtrige pp. 46-7, Hauschild may 
at least have mentioned attempts to account for 
this variation by the laryngeal theory, which would 
also have been useful in an attempt to explain the 
forms of panthah, p. 118. 

Though one could cite further sections of the 
morphology which could be improved by a struc- 
tural approach, the small number of suggestions 
here may indicate how complete is our understand- 
ing of Sanskrit historical grammar and how useful 
will be Hauschild’s revision. Even students pre- 
ferring a more complete structural approach will 
use it as their standard historical text, for in con- 
trast with Wackernagel it is short and complete, in 
contrast with Burrow it cites secondary sources. 
When the time for a revision comes, we hope that 
structural linguistics will be looked on with 
greater favor by the editor and that materials will 
be available to yield a treatment of syntax longer 
than sixteen pages. 


W. P. LEHMANN 
THE UNIVERS'TY OF TEXAS 





Srautakoga, Encyclopaedia of Vedic Sacrificial 
Ritual, comprising the two complementary 
Sections, namely the Sanskrit Section and the 
English Section—vVolume I. Sanskrit Sec- 
tion pp. 37 +888. English Section pp. 42 
+ 535.—Poona: Varpika SAMSODHANA MAN- 
DALA, 1958. 


The publication of this monumental work, the 


first volume of which, in its two sections, contains 
more than 1500 pages, is a great event in the his- 
tory of Vedic studies, for, in order to interpret cor- 
rectly the Vedic texts, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to know the details of the Vedic ritual, and in that 
field, no work of such importance as this encyclo- 
paedia has been published since Eggeling’s transla- 
tion of the Satapathabrahmana and Caland’s trans- 
lation of the Srautasiitra of Apastamba. 

In the preface to the English section, the editor- 
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in-charge, C. G. Kashikar, explains the scheme of 
the Srautakoga. The Sanskrit section comprises 
portions of the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranya- 
kas, relating to the various details of the Vedic 
sacrifices, and it also gives the relevant portions 
from the Baudhayana Srautasitra. The English 
section, which constitutes the necessary comple- 
ment to the Sanskrit section, follows the order of 
the Vedic ritual adopted in the Sanskrit section. 
It first gives a translation of the Baudhayana 
Srautasiitra as rearranged under various topics in 
the Sanskrit section ; and then a translation of the 
portions from the other Srautasitras relating to 
the corresponding rites, namely portions from the 
Srautasiitras of Bharadvaja, Apastamba, Satya- 
sadha, Vaikhanasa, Manava, Varaha, Katyayana, 
Agvalayana, Sankhaiyana, Latyayana, Drahyayana, 
Jaiminiya, and Vaitana. In order to avoid useless 
repetitions, such portions from a particular Sitra 
as agree with the corresponding portions from the 
Baudhayana Srautasiitra or any of the other 
Sitras already quoted, have not been translated. 
But, notwithstanding these omissions, the reader, 
thanks to the systematic arrangement of the trans- 
lations, can easily reconstruct the whole ritual of 
each ceremony according to the different schools. 

The reasons why the Baudhayana Srautasitra 
has been chosen by the editors as the basic Sitra 
for the purposes of the Srautakoéa are the follow- 
ing. 1. If a single Srautasiitra was to be selected, 
it had to be one belonging to the Yajurveda be- 
cause it is the Yajurveda which is more vitally 
related to the sacrificial ritual. 2. The Taittiriya 
school, which has six Srautasiitras, has certainly a 
better claim than any other school for one of its 
Srautasiitras being selected. 3. Among the Siitras 
belonging to the Taittiriya school, great promi- 
nence is traditionally given to Baudhayana. 4. On 
linguistic grounds, Caland has shown that the 
Baudhayana Srautasiitra is the oldest Srautasitra 
not only among those belonging io the Taittiriya 
school, but perhaps among all Srautasiitras. 

The text of the Baudhayana Srautasiitra in the 
Srautakoga is the text of Caland’s edition, but in 
a few places readings different from Caland’s have 
been adopted on the authority of a commentary 
(Subodhini), which Caland probably did not 
utilize; and for the sake of a clearer description 
of the ceremonies, the original order of the text 
has been rearranged. 

The English section of this first volume of the 
Srautakoéa contains six chapters. The first deals 


with the Agnyadheya (the setting up of the sacred 
fires) ; the second, with the Agnihotrahoma; the 
third, with the Kamyahomas (the optional obla- 
tions); the fourth, with the Daréapirnamisiu 
(the New-Moon and Full-Moon sacrifices) ; the 
fifth, with the Agrayanesti (the offering of the 
first fruits) ; and the sixth, with the optional New- 
Moon and Full-Moon sacrifices. In front of each 
chapter there is a conspectus, 1.¢., a general de- 
scription of the rites dealt with in the chapter, and 
each chapter itself is made up of the translations 
of the Baudhayana Srautasiitra and the other 
Siitras systematically arranged. For the New- 
Moon and Full-Moon sacrifices alone there are 
291 pages of translation. 

The English translation of the Baudhayana 
Srautasiitra and of the extracts from the other 
Siitras is accurate, reliable, and generally as literal 
as possible. But, for the clarification of certain 
points, some details, which are not to be found in 
the text, have been given in parenthesis in the 
translation.t This method is certainly justified. 
In some cases, however, it might be misleading. 

The verses and the prose formulas occurring in 
the Sitra-texts, whether in full or in pratikas, 
have not been translated, because most of these 
verses and prose formulas are drawn from the 
Samhitas and other Vedic texts which have al- 
ready been translated, and the translations of 
which are easily accessible. But there are some 
verses and formulas which are found only in the 
Siitras, and I think that these should have been 
translated. 

It was a good idea of the editors to reproduce 
in the Sanskrit section extracts from the Samhitas 
and from the Brahmanas relating to the ritual of 
the various sacrifices ; but these extracts are repro- 
duced without accents. I think that it would have 
been better to reproduce them with the accents, for 
sometimes the accentuation is important for the 
right interpretation of the text. 

In the introduction to his translation of the 
Satapathabrahmana, Eggeling said: “Those who 
have given any attention to the Brahmanas and 
to the sacrificial system of the Hindus, know how 


1 For example we read in the translation (p. 291): 
“He should sweep (the ground assigned for) the altar 
(from the west towards the east) three times—(once) 
with the formula vedena vedimn viduh (and two times 
without reciting any formula).” But in the text of 
Baudhayana we only have: vedena vedim trih sarmmarstt 
vedena vedim viduh .. . iti. 
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difficult the task is, and how easy it is to commit 
mistakes regarding the intricate minutiae of the 
ceremonial.” This is certainly true, and therefore 
it is probable that, in spite of the efforts of the 
editors of theSrautakoga, some errors will be 
found in their interpretation of the ritual texts. 
On the other hand, the subject of the Srauta- 
koSa is of so great extent and so manifold that 
completeness seems almost impossible. But, after 
examining the two sections of the first volume 
of the SrautakoSa, I am convinced that, when 
the other volumes will be published, with the same 
care and accuracy, this Encyclopaedia will consti- 
tute the most important work we shall have in the 
field of Vedic ritual, and that this work will be 
indispensable not only for the study of the details 
of Vedic ritual and Vedic religion, but also for 
the study of the many problems of the history 
of Vedic literature in general. Therefore all stu- 
dents of Sanskrit literature and ancient Indian 
culture ought to be very grateful to the editors of 


the Srautakoga, and especially to Professor R. 
Dandekar and his collaborators, for having under- 
taken such a great task and having achieved the 
first part of it in a very remarkable way. 

According to the program of the editors, the 
second volume of the Srautakoga will deal with the 
Agnistoma and other Soma sacrifices; the third 
volume, with the Dvadagaha, the Sattras and the 
Cayanas; and the last volume will contain a dic- 
tionary of technical terms, charts of the various 
sacrificial places, and a comprehensive index of the 
mantras (verses and prose formulas). The publi- 
cation of these subsequent volumes will probably 
require even more effort and more studies than the 
publication of the first volume. But we have good 
reason to believe that the editors, who have proved 
to be scholars of the first rank, will be able to 
achieve it successfully. 

P.-E. DUMONT 


JoHNsS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Un Editto Bilingue Greco-Aramaico di Asoka. 
Testo, traduzione e note a cura di G. PUGLIESE 
CARRATELLI e di G. Luvyr DreLiA VipaA, con 
prefazione di G. Tuccr e introduzione di U. 
Scerrato. (Serie Orientale Roma XXI). 
Pp. viit+ 34. Rome: IstriruTo ITALIANO PER 
IL Mepio E EsTREMO ORIENTE, 1958. 


The rock that bears this bilingual inscription 
is situated near the Herat-Kandahar road not far 
from Old Kandahar. It was uncovered by recent 
quarrying operations and found by a young 
Afghan school-teacher early in April 1958. It 
contains fourteen lines of Greek and eight lines of 
Aramaic. The discovery was most important as 
this is the only Greek inscription of King Aégoka 
and by far the easternmost Greek rock-inscription 
altogether. It is also the only complete Aramaic 
inscription of Agoka, as those found at Taxila- 
Sirkap and Piual-i-Darunteh-Laghmin are badly 
damaged. Details of the discovery were first 
brought to the notice of the general public by 
Umberto Scerrato in the Journal East and West 
in June 1958. Since then a team of Italian and a 
team of French scholars have been working inde- 
pendently on the inscription. A French edition, 
translation and commentary by D. Schlumberger, 


L. Robert, A. Dupont-Sommer and E. Benveniste 
appeared in the Journal Asiatique, CCLVI (1958), 
1-48. The present book represents the work of the 
Italian scholars. 

After a general preface by G. Tucci there fol- 
lows an historical introduction by U. Scerrato. 
He points out the similarity in contents between 
this newly discovered bilingual inscription and 
some of the Indian inscriptions of King Aéoka. 
Both the Greek and the Aramaic versions com- 
mend obedience to parents and elders, and respect 
for the lives of animals. They are thus typical 
expositions of Agoka’s new dhamma. Like Schlum- 
berger (op. cit.), Scerrato comes to the conclusion 
that the region of Kandahar must have formed 
part of Aéoka’s dominions and that this whole 
province (Arachosia) was ceded by Seleucus I to 
Candragupta Maurya in 305 s.c. Although Asoka 
claims in the thirteenth Rock Edict that he had 
extended the preaching of his moral code to the 
lands of his neighbour Antiochus, it is hardly 
likely that he would have caused an inscription 
to be written outside his own territories. The new 
inscription thus disproves some of the theories put 
forward by W. W. Tarn in The Greeks in Bactria 
and India (Cambridge, 1951). 

The book under review contains two plates of 
the texts. The Greek section of the inscription 
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is edited, discussed and translated by G. Carratelli. 
With some minor exceptions, the Greek in this 
text is good and quite stylized, which seems to 
point towards a relatively high level of Greek cul- 
ture among at least some of the people of this area. 
Carratelli translates dwéyera: Bacireds tov euiyov 
as “the king abstains from (killing) living 
beings.” On the other hand L. Robert in his com- 
mentary (op. cit.) takes the phrase to signify that 
Asoka “refrained from (eating) living beings.” 
Hither of these versions can be supported from the 
Indian inscriptions of Asoka, e.g., in the seventh 
Rock Edict Agoka explains that unlike earlier 
kings he does not go on hunting trips, while in 
the first Rock Edict he prohibits all further 
slaughter of animals for his own kitchen. The 
Greek term used was one current in philosophical 
writings in referring to vegetarianism. The in- 
terpretation offered by Robert therefore seems 
preferable ; moreover it is in agreement with line 4 
of the Aramaic text and shows how the Greek 
translator adapted Indian thought to the Greek. 
In one place, as pointed out by Carratelli, he 
altered the phrase “obedience to mother and 
father” which appears in the Indian inscriptions 
of Asoka (e.g., in the fourth Rock Edict) and in 
the Aramaic version to “obedient to father and 
mother” in order to bring it into line with Greek 
phraseology and outlook. 

Most of the rest of the work is taken up by a 
commentary on the Aramaic version by G. Levi 
Della Vida. The contents of the inscription are 
roughly equivalent to those of the Greek version, 
but there are more difficulties involved in the 
translation and explanation of this text. In the 
eight lines of Aramaic there are nine words, ac- 
cording to Della Vida perhaps even ten, which 
are not Aramaic. These words are generally taken 
to have been borrowed from Iranian. The French 
and the Italian publications show considerable 
differences in the interpretation of these non- 
Aramaic words. The French work contains a sepa- 
rate study of the Iranian words by E. Benveniste, 
but the present book benefited only indirectly from 
the advice of the Iranian scholar, A. Pagliaro, and 
that advice was not always followed. Thus for 
w’p Sty (Dupont-Sommer and Benveniste, op. cit., 
read r(d)’m Sty) of line 2 Della Vida tentatively 
suggests the impossible interpretation *apasty 
‘beyond.’ In his final translation he renders it as 
‘everywhere(?),’ but he frankly admits that this 
was against the recommendations of Pagliaro, who 
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like Benveniste thought that the second part of 
w’p sty could possibly be Sati ‘joy.’ Only one of 
the Iranian words is explained beyond doubt, and 
that is mzySty’ ‘elders’ from mazista, but here 
the linguistic importance of the word is passed 
over by Della Vida; the form had hitherto been 
found only in Avestan. As regards the other 
Iranian words the explanations of Dupont-Sommer 
and Benveniste (op. cit.) seem preferable to those 
of the Italian scholar. Thus hwptysty which is 
found also in the damaged Taxila inscription of 
Asoka is more likely to be an abstract noun ‘ good 
obedience’ rather than an adjective ‘ obedient, 
although the more polished Greek version has 
an adjective. There is an abstract noun in the 
preceding construction, and also an abstract noun 
corresponding to hwptysty is found in nearly all 
the Indian inscriptions of Asoka where similar 
phrases occur, as, for instance, in the fourth Rock 
Edict at Girnar mdtari pitari susrusd ‘ obedience 
to mother and father.’ It even seems likely to the 
reviewer that a misinterpretation of the initial 
su- of the Indian word susrusa ‘ obedience’ led to 
the use of hu- ‘good’ with patyasti ‘ obedience,’ a 
compound which is otherwise unattested in Ira- 
nian. The simple patyasti is found in Avestan. 

ptyzbt is associated by G. Levi Della Vida with 
the Iranian patizbaya ‘command, proclaim,’ but he 
does not recognise it as a past participle passive, 
which spoils the sense of the line. The whole 
phrase is reminiscent of the dhamma-niyama or 
‘moral restrictions’ with regard to fishing that 
appear in some of the Indian inscriptions of 
Asoka... There remain some difficulties in the text 
which he might well have solved had he been 
given more time: thus ‘(r)dwsy’ in line 2 is ob- 
scure, and Della Vida arrived only in a footnote 
at a satisfactory meaning for this word, namely 
‘evil.’ There is no Iranian etymology for it. One 
might feel tempted to think of the Sanskrit and 
Agokan (Shahbazgarhi) dosa ‘evil, sin’ but there 
is no evidence in this text for regarding the initial 
aleph as prothetic. What perhaps leads most to 
confusion in the translation is his failure to see the 
etymological link between prbst (line 5) and its 
abstract noun prbsty (line 6); he renders the 
former by ‘ill’ or ‘evil-minded’ and the latter 
by ‘ pious.’ 

An English translation of both the Greek and 
Aramaic texts is given at the end of the book and 


is made particularly helpful by the use of italics 
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for the doubtful Iranian words. It is marred by 
one error ‘informed’ for ‘ reformed.’ 

Della Vida has done much to throw light on 
some of the fascinating problems of this text, and 
he also discloses the direction that future research 
on the subject should take. One must be grateful 


to him and to Carratelli for bringing out their 
edition, translation and commentary so quickly 
and for their sober and interesting linguistic 
discussion. 

L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Mooroo.sBaRK, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 





Textes des Purana sur la Théorie Musicale. Par 
ALAIN DaANtéLou et N. R. Buarr. (Publi- 
cations de l’Institut Francais d’Indologie No. 
11). Pp. 185. Pondichéry: 1959. 


This volume contains a critical edition of por- 
tions of the Vayu Purana, the Markandeya Purana, 
and the Visnudharmottara Purina, having to do 
with the theory of music. There is a French trans- 
lation facing the text, and an introduction (pp. 
1-18). There are also two extensive series of foot- 
notes, numbered separately to the text and the 
translation. The former contains concordant pas- 
sages in the treatises, and passages defining the 
same terms; the latter contains definitions, in the 
form of translated passages from other works, and 
explanations by the editors as well. The volume 
is excellently thought out and printed; it has the 
added virtue of being the only work on old Indian 
music treaties which can be used as a concordance, 
and until a proper concordance of the many inter- 
related passages in those treatises is made, this will 
serve as one. Many passages in the Puranic texts 
are “reconstructed” with the help of these 
treatises, but in all cases it is made perfectly clear 
what is text and what is reconstruction. 

Throughout the footnotes, and especially in the 
introduction, there is an implicit and explicit chro- 
nology worked out for the Puranic texts and the 
treatises related to them: Natya Sastra, Naradiya 
Siksi, Safigita Makaranda and Brhaddeéi are the 
principal extant ones for which no date is known, 
and of course the Puranas have no certain date, 
either as a whole or in parts. Limitations of space 
prohibit a serious discussion of the chronology set- 
tled on by the editors, or of their suggested approxi- 
mate dates. Nonetheless, it must be said that it is 
not entirely convincing. It is based primarily on the 
presence or absence of various musical terms, and 
secondarily on the citations of authors. The argu- 
ment by absence is frequently used as an indica- 
tion for an early position for the Puranic texts, 


although there is no reason to suppose that they 
would always be as complete as a treatise dealing 
with music on a large scale. More impressive is 
the argument based on the attitude of the various 
texts to the Gandhdra grama scale, some of which 
(i.e., the Vayu and Visnudharmottara) read as if 
that scale still were in use, some of which (e.g., 
Naradiya Siksai) report that authorities are of two 
minds about it, some of which (e.g., the 13th- 
century Safigita Ratnakara) describe it as com- 
pletely out of use, and some of which (e. g., Natya 
Sastra) do not mention it at all. (With respect 
to the last-named treatise, the editors contradict 
themselves, stating on p. 10 that “les trois grama 
sont clairement définis dans le Natya Sastra .. .”, 
and elsewhere implying that it mentions only the 
Sa grama and Ma grama, which is correct.) Where 
the difficulty arises is in the attempt to tie up the 
chronology and suggested dates of the treatise 
sequence Vayu Purana — Visnudharmottara — 
Naradiya Siksa — Natya Sastra — Saiigita Maka- 
randa with the theory that the Ga grama describes 
the music of India while the basic instrument was 
still the harp, and still describes some putative 
basic musical phenomena in Further India, taken 
there by the colonists in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. If this connection exists, then the 
disappearance from India of the Ga grama, and 
the treatises (e.g., the Naradiya Siksi) which 
which describe it as disappearing or having dis- 
appeared, must date from within a century or two 
of the seventh century A.D. at the earliest, the date 
after which harps begin not to be found in art- 
works in India, and the date around which many 
ancient Indian instruments begin to be found in 
Southeast Asian art-works. This means that the 
treatise-sequence above will make the Natya Sastra 
about four centuries later than anyone has hitherto 
thought, i.e., around the eighth century a.D., and 
eight centuries later than the editors want it to be. 
On the other hand (assuming the same chro- 
nology), if the treatises date from the time of 
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Christ and earlier, then the presence and dis- 
appearance of the Ga gréma can have no bearing 
on the music of the Southeast Asia colonies and 
their descendants. The former hypothesis, involv- 
ing the ca. 7th-century a.p. dates for the treatises 
(which, in the case of the Naradiya Siksa and the 
Visnu Dharmottara, have been suggested on other 
grounds), is much the most appealing, supported 
as it would be by iconographic evidence re musical 
instruments. 

However, a late date for the treatise-sequence 
does not necessarily justify the hypothesis that the 
Ga grama, as described in Saigita Makaranda and 
later treatises, and the so-called equal tempera- 
ment of Siamese music are connected (see my 
review in JAOS, LXXIX (1959), 140-141). A 
certain editorial manipulation of what the sources 
actually appear to say about the Ga grama is neces- 
sary to make it come out an equal-tempered seven- 
note scale. If the original describer of the grimas 
had wanted to describe an equal-stepped scale, the 
twenty-two Srutis could have been made to do very 
easily in some such way as this (newly combining 
directions already used in the sources): Taking 
the Sa gréma (srutis 3 2 4 4 3 2 4), let Ga take 
one sruti of Ma and let Dha take one Sruti of Pa, 
and place Pa on its third sruti; this gives a scale 
of sruti-intervals as follows: 3 3 3 3 3 3 4, as close 
as could be desired, and much better for the pur- 
pose than 2 4 3 3 3 4 3, which is what the sources 
actually give. All the gréma discussions in the 
sources preserved Sa and Ma unchanged in pitch, 
which the editorial suggestion of a movable Sa 
(“appelé cala (mobile) ”—where, and by whom ?) 
would contradict. 

The temporal connection between the disappear- 
ances of the Ga grama and the Indian harp from 
India is appealing and possible, but must remain 
hypothetical as far as the evidence will show. But 
any connection between the Ga graima and the 
dubious tempered heptaphony of Siam is not only 


not proven in the treatises but also contradicted 
by them, unless, of course, the editors have sources 
which limitations of space have prevented them 
from revealing. If this be the case, no one would 
be more pleased than I. It would be a most im- 
portant link in the cultural chain between India 
and Southeast Asia, and a most important point re 
the question of the “blown fifth” hypothesis as 
it relates to that part of the world—so important, 
in fact, that it should be worked out with the 
careful documentation and study which it deserves, 

Along with all this, one has the impression that 
all the extant treatises on music or passages about 
music in other works from medieval and ancient 
India are to be taken as belonging to the same 
tradition. While there are many connections 
among the works, it is quite possible that there 
may be at least two traditions, with certain fea- 
tures in common. If this were true, it would help 
to explain some of the contradictions among the 
works, and even internal contradictions (assuming, 
as is generally agreed, that both the Purana and 
the Natya Sastra represent compilations of much 
pre-existing material). 

There is a great deal of both written and icono- 
graphic matter relating to Indian music before 
1000 a.p. This book represents a first-rate job of 
editing and collating parts of a number of sources, 
but a great deal has yet to be concorded, digested, 
and compared before one will be able really to 
understand very much about ancient Indian music. 
It is gratifying to know that Messrs. Daniélou and 
Bhatt have embarked on such a task, and it is 
stimulating to have an important new hypothesis 
about Indian and Southeast Asian music already 
come out of their work. No doubt further investi- 
gation and interpretation of sources will provide 
more positive proofs or disproofs than can yet be 
forthcoming. 


Haroup 8. Powers 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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The Hevajra Tantra. A Critical Study. By D. L. 
SNELLGROVE. (London Oriental Series, Vol. 
6). Part I, Introduction and Translation, 
Pp. xv + 150, 2 plates. Part II, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan Texts, Pp. xi+188. London: Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. 


Dr. Snellgrove’s work constitutes a welcome and 
important addition to the small group of edited 
Buddhist Tantric texts and equally small group of 
worthwhile studies in Western languages on the 
subject. There are actually numerous Sanskrit 
manuscripts of such type in the great collections 
of India as well as in certain libraries of England 
and the Continent. If it were possible to publish 
these texts in the same manner in which they were 
formerly and traditionally reproduced, 1.e., copy- 
ing a particular manuscript, faithful to its scribal 
errors and adding a few of one’s own, many of 
these texts would now be generally available. But 
a new spirit arose in the last century, especially in 
the West, to the effect of establishing the “ origi- 
nal” text, with variant readings in footnotes, and 
“critical apparatus” of parentheses, square 
brackets, and pointed brackets. The editing of 
texts in such a manner is limited to persons of 
exceptional training and opportunity. Moreover, 
this particular Tantric literature has often been 
judged (rightly or wrongly) with opprobrium and 
called “degenerate Buddhism.” No wonder that 
so few edited texts and judicious studies are so 
far accessible to the Western reader! 


It is not necessary that the editor of such a text 
be sympathetic to it. For example, there is no 
reason to think that L. de la Vallée Poussin was 
sympathetic to Tantrism although he edited the 
Paiicakrama, which is listed in Snellgrove’s biblio- 
graphical section “ Other edited Buddhist Tantric 
texts” (Vol. I, pp. xiii-xiv). However, there is 
little doubt of the sympathetic approach that gives 
rise to the present work, as can be seen from the 
Introduction (Vol. I, pp. 1-46). Assuming that 
the original authors were sympathetic to the sub- 
ject matter they composed, it seems reasonable 
that a present-day sympathetic approach may be 
indispensable for unravelling the original inten- 
tions. 

The author faces the edited Sanskrit text (in 
two parts, I and II) with the Tibetan (Vol. II, 
pp. 2-101) and has edited (Vol. II, pp. 103-59) a 
Sanskrit commentary, Kanha’s Yogaratnamdla, 


which also is available in a Tibetan translation 
that is not reproduced here. He completes Vol. 
II with useful Sanskrit-Tibetan-English and San- 
skrit-Tibetan vocabulary lists. In the beginning 
of this volume, Snellgrove explains the reasons for 
editing as he does; and he says (Vol. II, pp. viii, 
ix): 

Indeed it must be confessed that the general method 
has been to first ascertain the intended sense of the text 
and then edit the manuscripts accordingly. ... For ascer- 
taining the intended sense of the text the most reliable 
version is the Tibetan translation. This reproduces the 
original text at a far earlier stage than the [three] 
nineteenth-century Nepalese MSS... .In fact these 
two powerful aids, Tibetan translation and commentarial 
works, are in themselves sufficient to provide us with a 
satisfactory translation of the whole work, while the 
manuscripts taken alone are not. It would seem reason- 
able therefore, that the actual editing of the Sanskrit 
text should follow rather than precede our understand- 
ing of it. 


Those remarks seem rather wide of the mark. The 
reviewer’s own experience with Tibetan transla- 
tions (and Sanskrit-Tibetan specialists ordinarily 
agree) is they are extremely literal. Especially in 
the case of the Tibetan translation of the con- 
densed basic Tantra, the intended sense becomes 
clear to the Tibetan reader by recourse to the com- 
mentaries. Indeed, that is why Snellgrove him- 
self went to the commentaries. Thus, an editor 
of a Buddhist Sanskrit manuscript uses the Ti- 
betan translation for predicting the words and 
syntax of the original; and I believe that is a 
better description of what Snellgrove actually did. 
That is to say, he sometimes gave greater weight 
to the predictability of the original Sanskrit words 
on the basis of the Tibetan translation than he 
gave to the words as he actually found them in 
the three MSS. of which he made primary use. As 
he points out (Vol. II, p. x), the principle he has 
tried to follow “is inevitably inconsistent in appli- 
cation.” Now, this is not a matter of understand- 
ing. Granted that he, in common with Tibetan 
monks, can read the basic Tantra together with 
the commentaries and, by reason of earnestness of 
application and personal intelligence, may under- 
stand the intended sense. No more than those 
Tibetan monks is he thereby able to edit the 
original Sanskrit of the basic Tantra. For the 
latter activity, he has had to study Sanskrit, learn 
the script(s) of the MSS., and become proficient in 
Sanskrit-Tibetan text comparison. The reviewer 
holds that it is possible both to edit a passage cor- 
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rectly and misunderstand it as well as to under- 
stand correctly a given passage and still make 
some mistake in editing it. This is not to deny 
that the person who spends a great deal of con- 
centration upon the editing of a particular text is 
in a good position to understand it if he is so 
minded. 

The distinction I make between editing and 
understanding may be clarified by presenting an 
example of where Snellgrove has correctly edited 
a passage and still shows some misunderstanding 
of it. He correctly edits the beginning of the 
Hevajra-tantra: 

Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan 
sarvatathagatakayavakcittahrdayavajrayosid- 
bhagesu vijahara / tatra bhagavan aha / 

and somewhat mistranslates it: 

“Thus have I heard—at one time the Lord dwelt 
in bliss with the Vajrayogini who is the Body, 
Speech, and Mind of all the Buddhas. There the 
Lord pronounced these words: .. .” 

The Sanskrit actually reads: 

Thus have I heard—at one time the Bhagavat 
dwelt in the bhagas of the diamond ladies who are 
the essence of the Body, Speech, and Mind of all 
the Tathagatas. There the Bhagavat said :— 
Snellgrove’s translation “with the Vajrayogini” 
makes no sense: it leaves the “There” (tatra) of 
the next sentence without a prior referent. Not 
only does the locative plural bhagesu show the 
referent in the basic Tantra, but this is directly 
shown in Kanha’s commentary (Vol. II, p. 103) 
when he answers the question “Where did he 
dwell?” (kva vijahéra). Furthermore, this com- 
mentary (idem.) explains the plurality of bhagas 
as belonging to the diamond ladies Locana, etc. 
(tad eva vajrayositim Locanddinim bhagah), 
namely to Locani, Mamaki, Panduradevi, and 
Tara, who are shown (Vol. I, p. 49) to represent 
respectively body, mind, speech, and unity of body, 
speech, and mind; and to correspond respectively 
to the cakras of navel, heart, throat, and head. 

To bring out the intended sense, it is necessary 
to explain the word bhaga. Now the bhaga of 
Bhagavat is explained by the commentary (tdem.) 
with the oft-quoted verse, atsvaryasya ... sannam 
bhagam iti srutam; i.e., the bhaga, allotment 
or good fortune, is of six things, lordliness, etc. 
Of course, this bhaga is different in meaning 
from the bhagas of the diamond ladies. The 
implication of the latter bhaga is brought out 
in the basic Tantra, Part II, Chap. ii, verses 38 


and 41, Thus, the line vthare *ham sukhavatyam 
sadvajrayosito bhage of verse 38 should be trans- 
lated “I dwell in Sukhavati in the bhaga of the 
illustrious diamond lady”; and the line yosidbhage 
sukhavatyam sukranamna vyavasthitah of verse 41 
should be translated “(I am the Lord) sukra by 
name, halted in Sukhavati in the bhaga of the 
lady.” Snellgrove mistranslates these as follows 
(Vol. I, p. 92): “I dwell in Sukhavati in bliss 
with the Vajrayogini . . .” and “I (the Lord) 
dwell in bliss in Sukhavati and my name is Sukra.” 
According to a work by Tson-kha-pa, founder of 
the Gelugpa school in Tibet, this Sukhavati is the 
heart center. In this literature, the sukra, also 
called bodhicitta and bindu, is the mystical sub- 
stance that passes along the Avadhiti, or central 
channel of the spinal column (see Snellgrove, Vol. 
I, pp. 36-7). Hence, bhaga in these contexts is 
clearly “female organ” (employed metaphori- 
cally), and the sukra halted in the bhaga is 
“semen” (employed metaphorically) ; and as the 
opening line of the Tantra indicates that the 
Sukra dwells in four bhagas, it confers four Joys 
(see Snellgrove, Vol. I, pp. 36, 38). Snellgrove 
does discuss this sexual terminology with sensi- 
tivity when he says (Vol. I, p. 24): 


The power and (in a sense) the profundity of these 
[sexual] symbols is very great, for while on the one 
hand they refer intimately to the realm of sensual ex- 
perience (samsdra), they also indicate the two coeffi- 
cients of mystical experience (nirvana). 


However, the way he handles the first sentence of 
the text shows that he does not quite appreciate the 
metaphorical use of language. Although in his 
explanations and notes he sets forth a great deal 
of relevant data, he does not understand or at least 


+ Tson-kha-pa, Collected works, Lhasa ed., Vol. Cha, 
“Rdor bzlas,” f. 24b-4,5,6. The point of this passage 
is that ordinarily the Buddha Aksobhya is associated 
with the heart (cf. Snellgrove, Vol. I, p. 28); but that 
in the special circumstance when the mystic element 
bodhicitta (or the “winds and citta,’ T. rlun sems) 
becomes stationed in the heart, there “ untying the knot 
of the heart vein” (T. sain gahi rtsa mdud grol ba), that 
center is also called “ field of Sukhavati” (gnad de bde 
ba can gyi Zin duhan brjod de), because it is the best 
of places producing great bliss (mahdsukha). Because 
(in that place) there is cessation of death, the bodhi- 
citta is Amitayus (byan chub kyi sems ni hchi ba hgog 
pas tshe dpag med yin). By reason of the infinite light 
of Prajfid arising from that (bodhicitta), (that place) 
is also called “field of Amitabha” (amitabha-ksetra) 
(T. de las byun bahi ges rab kyi hod mthah yas pahi 
phyir ro / hod dpag med kyi Zin duhan gsuns so). 
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does not get across to the reader that this sexual 
terminology is being employed, not for indicating 
the sexual relation as men know it, but for certain 
analogous processes going on in four centers of the 
body—the navel, heart, throat, and head.” Snell- 
grove does not notice the figurative use of lan- 
guage, as when the Bhagavat is said to dwell, in 
the sense of a part standing for the whole, just 
as when we say that a man is dwelling somewhere 
with his mind (although his body is elsewhere). 


I submit that the above brings out the intended 
sense of the first and curious sentence of the 
Hevajra-tantra and sufficiently demonstrates that 
Snellgrove mistranslated the sentence, although 
he edited it correctly. It was necessary to establish 
this fact so that the reviewer may feel free both to 
praise highly the edition itself and to criticize the 
translation. There is no doubt that Snellgrove 
has proceeded properly in the matter of editing the 
text. It was perfectly justifiable, indeed neces- 
sary, for him to take into account the Tibetan 
translation and commentaries, especially since the 
three Nepalese MSS. are so late. Such editing 
work involves special procedures and a critical atti- 
tude that are successfully employed by him. Hence 
the sub-title of his work, “A Critical Study,” is 
appropriate. He deserves particular commenda- 
tion for exerting this scholarship on an important 
text of this type of literature. His work will 
henceforth be a basic source for allowing an accu- 
rate appraisal of these Tantras and will also be a 
suggestive model for others who wish to try their 
hand at such editing. 


Turning to the problem of translation, we 
should observe that a person would not be qualified 
to translate Goethe’s Faust into English if that 
were the only work he had ever read in German. 
The situation is not that bad in the case of Snell- 
grove because at least he takes some advantage of 
the commentaries. Even so, one can see here and 
there in his translation the improper rendering of 
certain important words, apparently due to an 
insufficient experience of their usage in the wider 





*QOne may compare with the judicious remarks of 
Gillo Dorfles, “ Communication and Symbol in the Work 
of Art,” The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, XV 
(March, 1957), 296: “The fact that so many religions 
have used the lingam and the vesica piscis as images 
symbolizing divinity, means simply that the concept of 
divinity was easily identified with those natural forms 
which had most vitality and creative power in epochs 
which were not yet spoiled by moral prejudices.” 


associated literature. For example, he translates 
the line pradose samskaret pratimam krtvadhiva- 
sanadikam (of II, i, 2), “at night-fall one should 
prepare the image, the requisite arrangements 
being made.” The Tibetan for this, sna bar sku 
gzugs sbyan ba dan / sta gon la sogs byas nas nt, 
allows a distinct improvement in translation. It 
is true that T. sna bar is inadequate, for repre- 
senting pradose “at night-fall.” Then T. gzugs 
sbyan ba for samskaret pratimam shows that Snell- 
grove’s “one should prepare the image” is mis- 
leading to the reader, who would ordinarily con- 
strue the word “ prepare ” in this context as mean- 
ing “construct,” whereas the T. shows that one 
purifies or washes the image. Then, knowing from 
the associated literature that T. sta gon means 
“preliminary” or “introduction” (of a rite), we 
see that the translation of adhivasanddika as 
“requisite arrangements” is wrong. A relevant 
definition is among those given in the dictionary 
of Monier-Williams under adhivdsana, 1.e., “ pre- 
liminary purification of an image.” Hence, the 
line in question should be translated: “at night- 
fall one should prepare (t.e., purify) the image. 
Having done the preliminaries, . . .” [the last 
phrase introducing the next verse, II, i, 3]. 


The discussion of any one of these points of 
translation requires so much space that I shall 
take up only one more textual situation, selected 
because it involves some fundamental ideas of this 
Tantric literature, namely, certain verses in Part 
II, Chap. V, “The manifestation of Hevajra.” 
Snellgrove translates verse 23 (Vol. I, p. 111): 
“*Q Wonder-worker, arise, for I know your 
thought. I, Dombi, am weak in mind. Do not 
interrupt your compassion.’” In a note to his 
translation of this apabhramsa verse, he says, “ In 
verse 23 cheamanda is explained by K. as nagartka, 
‘quick-witted.’ T’s translation as ‘weak in mind’ 
seems more likely in the context.” Kanha’s ex- 
planation “quick-witted” is indeed more likely 
in the context for two reasons: (1) Dombi is able 
to know Hevajra’s thought; (2) she is represent- 
ing prajna (“insight”) in this “two-in-one”* 
affair while he is representing karuna (“ compas- 
sion”). Snellgrove translates verse 27 immedi- 


ately after verse 23 and follows no. 27 with nos. 


® This is Snellgrove’s expression, Vol. I, pp. 22-5, “ The 
Theory of ‘ Two-in-One’.” In this context, he translates 
prajnd as “wisdom”; sometimes he translates it as 
“ partner.” 
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24-26 in order. It seems that these verses are 
loosely-connected parts of one long sentence that 
extends beyond verse 27. It might have been more 
satisfactory to adopt the notation (24—x), where 
x represents the verse in which the sentence ends, 
and then to translate the whole sentence in one 
big paragraph with whatever rearrangements make 
for good English form and with faithfulness to the 
intended sense of the original. His handling of 
the translation obscures the original in various 
ways. Especially is this the case with his transla- 
tion of verse 27: “Then from the sounds of AM 
and HUM the Lord arises from his trance, spread- 
ing his feet upon the ground, and threatening 
gods and titans.” This is clumsy on the surface. 
There is no specified issuance here that is “from 
the sounds of AM and HUM.” As a matter of 
fact, the dual AM-HUM-bhyam of the original is 
interpreted, not as an ablative, but as an instru- 
mental case by the Tibetan (om [sic.] dan him 
gis), and this interpretation is consistent with the 
instrumental bijais of verse 28, where the reference 
is to the eight germ syllables GAM, etc. Besides, 
in the original of verse 27 there is no word mean- 
ing “trance.” The phrase mahdvajri utthito 
dravamirtitah actually means, taking into ac- 
count the Tib. rdo rje che / khu baht gzugs las 
béens nas ni, “the great adamantine one aroused 
from his seminal form.” This phrase refers to an 
idea expressed in verse 19 of the same II, v. There 
the text reads: tato vajri mahdragad drutabhitam 
savidyayd, “Then the diamantine one through 
great passion becomes seminal together with his 
vidya.” Snellgrove translates it, “Then the Ada- 
mantine Lord sinks with his Spell into the condi- 
tion of bliss,” but in a note (Vol. I, p. 110) in- 
forms the reader that drutabhitam is not really 
“condition of bliss” but “condition of the flow” 
and refers to his Introduction, p. 3%. Of course, 
the proper place for a more correct translation is 
the body of the translation rather than a note. 
The unsatisfactory treatment by Snellgrove of 
these points is consistent with his partial misun- 
derstanding of the first sentence of the Tantra as 
already discussed. 


There are a few observations to be made about 
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his bibliographical section “Other edited Bud- 
dhist Tantric texts.” An important omission is 
B. Bhattacharyya, ed., Nispannayogavali of Maha- 
pandita Abhayadkaragupta, G.O. 8. ciz, which con- 
tains a mandala of Heruka (equivalent to He- 
vajra). The item “ Sricakrasamvaratantra, ed. 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Luzac, London, 1919,” de- 
serves more explanation (for example, the entrv 
Dakarnavatantra is explained as “apabhraméa 
text”). The reader might think that the item is 
a Sanskrit text. Actually, it is an English transla- 
tion of several native Tibetan texts concerned with 
the Cakrasamvara-tantra cycle, together with those 
texts in Tibetan script. The basic tantra of 
Sricakrasamvara is in its Tibetan translation No. 
368 in the Tohoku Kanjur-Tanjur Catalog, which 
gives the Sanskrit title as Tantrarajasrilaghusam- 
bara-nama, and this important text has never been 
edited, as far as I know. Finally, the item “ Ltude 
sur le Mahdvairocanasitra by Rytjun Tagima, 
Paris, 1937” is not an edited text but a French 
translation of the first, and analysis of the remain- 
ing chapters of the work named. 

The author adds a note dated in 1958 that the 
editing and translating of these texts had been 
completed five years earlier. He says, “ Now that 
this work is at last appearing in print, I myself 
am inevitably the first and most critical of readers. 
Five years ago the scope of the book was still 
limited by the actual material available to me. 
Now another volume might be added, compiled 
from other commentaries—and perhaps presented 
with maturer observations.” In this light, it may 
be that the reviewer is not as critical of the work 
as is Snellgrove. I feel that those interested in 
understanding these topics will find in his two 
volumes a treatment superior to S. B. Dasgupta’s 
An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism (University 
of Calcutta, 1950). Snellgrove deserves unquali- 
fied congratulations for his editions of the Sanskrit 
text, Sanskrit commentary, Tibetan text and ex- 
tracts from commentaries, as well as for helpful 
indexes to both volumes; and deserves qualified 
congratulations for his translations and explana- 
tions. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
BERKELEY 
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Das Patcatantra und seine Morallehre. By Wat- 
TER RUBEN (Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Institut fiir Orientfor- 
schung. Veroffentlichung Nr. 44). Pp. 305. 
Berlin: AKADEMIE VERLAG, 1959. 


W. Ruben deals in his book with “ethics” in 
the Paficatantra, but considers that the ethical 
concepts therein are not really “ethical” in the 
Western sense, but “ unethical.” 

The author divides his work into two distinct 
parts, In the first part Ruben analyses only the 
Tantrakhyayika (HOS 14) verse by verse. He first 
gives, not necessarily the translation of every 
verse, but its gist; he then analyses each verse 
and each line of the text. At the end of each of 
the five books of the Pafcatantra he gives his con- 
clusions on the “ethics” included in each book. 

Ruben, with his well-known erudition, uses all 
the necessary material for that purpose, not only 
Brahmanistic but Buddhistic as well. His main 
sources for the analysis are the artha literature 
(Kautilya, Kamandaki), the dharma works (Manu, 
Yajiiavalkya), the kama text-books ( Vatsyayana), 
the epics (Mahabharata, Ramayana), the Bhar- 
trhari’s Satakas, the kathd-literature, as well as a 
number of other Sanskrit works. He also uses the 
Jitaka extensively. 

His analysis is profound but tends to be one- 
sided. He discards completely the entertaining 
side of the tales and emphasises the role of the king 
and his ministers. He accentuates heavily the 
social aspects of ancient Indian society as depicted 
in the Paficatantra. He does it in a masterly way, 
though not everyone will accept his findings based 
on the notion of a struggle by the common people 
against the tyranny of the sovereign. 

The second part of Ruben’s book is a completely 
separate study dealing with the history and moral 


concepts of artha and dharma. He starts with 
“ethics” among the so-called primitive people of 
India; then discusses “ethics” in the Vedas, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. In the second chapter 
of the second part he deals with artha and dharma 
in some buddhist texts (Jaitakas) and in the fol- 
lowing chapter with the history preceding the 
brahmanic epics; and then comes to concepts of 
artha and dharma in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
as well as in the artha-, dharma- and kaima-litera- 
ture. This study, however, has little in common 
with the main subject; it is complete in itself and 
is thought-provoking ; it gives a picture of a king 
as the personification of autocracy and tyranny. 
On the whole, Ruben rejects the classical ap- 
proach to the Paficatantra. He does not consider 
it as a collection of tales, a book of good counsel 
and worldly wisdom. He considers the Paiica- 
tantra as a text-book of artha. But his main aim 
is to prove that the Paficatantra was written to 
show the manner in which common people who 
lived in a feudal society under a despotic ruler 
endured everyday life by using cunning and sly 
subterfuge. Though he considers that the Paiica- 
tantra gives ground to earnest thinking, he is of 
the opinion that it will have a historic value as 
soon as the struggle between classes is over and 
this, he says, is not yet the case; however, he 
published his book in 1959 to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the publication by Th. Benfey in 1859 
of the first German translation of the Paficatantra. 
Ruben’s book is a thoughtful work, extremely 
well documented. Though not all of his conclu- 
sions will be universally accepted, no one who 
studies the Paficatantra, from a non-philological 
point of view, should disregard his book. It is a 
most valuable addition to the vast literature deal- 
ing with kathd. 


L. STERNBACH 
New York 





Tales of Ancient India. Translated by J. A. B. 
Van BuirEnEN. Pp. 260. Chicago: THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PrEss, 1959. 


This volume of Indian tales, drawn chiefly from 
the Brhatkathasaritsigara, and secondarily from 
the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha and the Dagaku- 
maracarita, is a delightful collection of excellent 
translations meant for the general public. 


Having selected ten of the fourteen stories 
included in this anthology from the Brhatkatha- 
saritsigara and the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, Dr. 
Van Buitenen discusses these works and their 
relationship to the Brhatkatha. Of Somadeva’s 
work, the Brhatkathasaritsigara, he says, “. . . 
the main narrative has almost irretrievably got 
lost in the maze of stories that are added to it. 
At the slightest provocation a speaker recalls a tale 
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in which a speaker recalls another tale, and the 
banquet consists of nothing but hors d’oeuvres” 
p. 2). 
This hardly seems a fair judgment of Soma- 
deva’s skill as a story teller. The “main narra- 
tive,” that is, the adventures of Naravahanadatta, 
is not the main narrative of the Kathasaritsagara 
at all. As the inclusion of a version of the Paiica- 
tantra and of the Vetalapaiicavingatika clearly 
illustrates, Somadeva’s work is a collection of the 
most diverse literary materials, in which Narava- 
hanadatta’s adventures function merely as a uni- 
fying factor. It is indeed evident, as Dr. Van 
Buitenen asserts, that the Brhatkathislokasam- 
graha “represents an earlier and less overgrown 
stage in the transmission of the original” (p. 2), 
i.e., the Brhatkatha, but equally as evident is the 
fact that, had Somadeva chosen, he too could have 
produced a coherent account of Naravahanadatta’s 
wanderings. That he only makes allusions to cer- 
tain episodes, which the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 
relates in detail, does not prove that he was inept 
as a storyteller. Too much of his work demon- 
strates that this is simply not the case. It would 
be more to the point to assume that his allusions 
were meant to be allusions and made perfect sense 
to an audience already familiar with Naravahana- 
datta. A non-Indian, lacking this same famili- 
arity, may very well feel that he is wandering 
through a “maze of stories” when he reads Soma- 
deva’s work, but this feeling is more the result of 
the reader’s deficiencies than of Somadeva’s. We 
have to keep in mind that the practice of emboxing 
stories within stories, was itself considered an art 


in India. It is a device which should be assessed 
primarily in connection with the Indian oral tradi- 
tion. The frame story supplies the sole thread 
of continuity as the storyteller (kathaka) weaves 
relatively disparate tales together. Indeed the 
number of tales which he succeeds in introducing 
into his recitation, and the artistry with which he 
interweaves them, are considered major indices of 
a kathaka’s skill. 

In a welcome protest against the image of 
Indian spirituality held by so many in both East 
and West, the translator has “ deliberately reduced 
. . . the number of religious stories and morality 
tales,” in this volume, “for there is a surfeit of 
holiness in the currently available translations of 
Indian literature.” (p. 9) The stories, therefore, 
have been chosen to dispel the myth that the 
Indian is spiritual man par excellence. They are 
tales of love and of adventure, and only rarely 
lapse into the didactic. Before our eyes parades 
many a stock character of the Indian narrative 
tale—the false ascetic, the greedy priest, the 
lascivious nun, the courtesan and her mama, the 
hero and his trusty friend, and that charming 
rogue, the ever-ubiquitious Muladeva. It is to be 
regretted however, that, except in the case of the 
courtesan, Dr. Van Buitenen has not taken the 
opportunity to delineate the roles that these char- 
acters play in Indian literature. Had he done so, 
he would have given greater substance to his 
“belief” that “this anthology does justice to 
Indian narrative literature.” (p. 9) 


EsTHER HANDLER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The God of Adam’s Peak. By S, PARANAVITANA. 
(Artibus Ase, Supp. XVIII). Pp. 78; 
colored frontispiece, 16 plates and figures. 
Ascona, Switzerland: Artipus ASIAE Pus- 
LISHERS, 1958. 


Dr. Paranavitana in this monograph continues 
his distinguished series of investigations into 
Sinhalese religious topics, which have already 
yielded four substantial studies, including one on 
Sigiri and one on the god Upulvan (to say nothing 
of his great work on the Old Sinhalese kavya in- 
scriptions at Sigiri, Sigirt Graffitt). 


Adam’s Peak is a landmark in the island of 
Ceylon, famous for millennia both for its scenic 
grandeur and for its sanctity. Its summit is 
marked by an indentation that is venerated as a 
footprint of the Buddha by Buddhists, of Adam 
by Muslims, and of Siva by Hindus. The moun- 
tain is believed by the Buddhists of Ceylon to be 
the abode of a god whose name in Sinhalese is 
Saman, in Pali Sumana. 

Dr, Paranavitana’s monograph attempts to 
demonstrate that this god is a derivative of the 
Vedic and proto-epic Yama, the god of death, but 
more especially in this connection, of righteousness 
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(Dharmaraja) and of the south. The identifica- 
tion is not directly attested in any of the sources 
that he is able to quote, but a fine-spun web of 
argument from literary sources and from arche- 
ology and iconography makes it highly probable 
that his contention is correct. He suggests that 
the god was part of the North Indian baggage of 
the pre-Buddhist Indo-Aryan settlers of Ceylon, 
that his name in both its forms is a derivative of 
Sanskrit Samana (presumably ‘the destroyer’), 
and that in the general overlaying in Ceylon of all 
ancient Hindu traits by Buddhism the god lost 
almost all his specific attributes, and both his 
identity and his name have long ceased to be 
meaningful to the Sinhalese in a Hindu sense. 
Dr. Paranavitana’s argument seems highly 
plausible; this is probably the best that can ever 
be said when the evidence is so scanty and of such 
an indirect nature. I shall, I hope, be able to treat 
the matter at greater length elsewhere in connec- 
tion with the identification of a god of the dead 
as an important figure in pre-Indo-Aryan Dra- 
vidian culture, which I have already hinted at as 
a possibility in analysing comparatively the Dra- 
vidian god-words of the reconstructed shape *pén 
(American Anthropologist 55 [1953], 453-4). 
One small point seems debatable. Dr. Para- 
navitana quotes (p. 17 and n. 28) a phrase from 
the Laikavatairasitra (ed. Bunyiu Nanjio, p. 1) 
in which the scene of the Buddha’s discourse (said 
in at least one Chinese source to have been Adam’s 


Peak) is laikadpure samudramalayasikhare, which 
he translates as ‘on the summit of the mountain 
in the ocean at Lankapura.’ He also says (p. 22, 
n. 55) that the name of the mountain is Samudra- 
malaya. In fact, there seems to be no warrant 
elsewhere in Sanskrit for taking mulaya- as being 
anything but the proper name of the ‘southern 
mountain,’ i.e., the Western Ghats. This meaning 
will certainly do here: ‘the southern mountain in 
the ocean,’ i.e., in the ocean-girt isle of Laika. In 
the two phrases in the following context (p. 2), 
lankamalayam avalokya and lankaipurimalayast- 
khare, no other meaning is necessary. The temp- 
tation to find malaya- used here as a common noun 
which might be adduced as further evidence for 
the borrowing of the Sanskrit word from Dra- 
vidian *malay ‘mountain,’ must not lead me as a 
Dravidianist to follow Dr. Paranavitana in his 
interpretation (see on the words Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society 98 [1954], 
289). 

It is a pleasure to review this well-printed, well- 
illustrated book, both for its content, and because 
it brings pleasant memories of its author’s kind- 
ness and delight in showing the beauties of his 
island to visiting Indologists. May he continue to 
give us more Sinhalese studies of the kind that 
he is so well-equipped to write! 


M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857. By 
R. C. Masumpar. Pp. xvili+ 289. Calcutta: 
S. CHaupHuri (Agents: Firma K. L. Mv- 
KHOPADHYAY), 1957. 


From 1857 onwards there has been controversy 
about the nature of the Indian Mutiny. Two im- 
portant questions have recurred—whether it was 
primarily a military mutiny or a civil revolt, and 
whether it was primarily a Muslim or a Hindu 
movement. As Professor Majumdar conclusively 
demonstrates, there is little ground for the wide- 
spread belief that British writers generally have 
confined themselves to a military interpretation. 
But this is not to deny the existence of political 
overtones. The strongest critics of British policy 
in India—whether they have been British or 


Indian—have tended to regard the Mutiny as a 
rebellion against that policy and hence to empha- 
sise the extent and importance of civil participa- 
tion in it. In the heyday of aggressive nationalism 
V. D. Savarkar wrote a bitter account of it as a 
war of national independence, and his book was 
banned by the government. Political considera- 
tions seem also to have touched the other main 
point of controversy. While in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a Muslim writer like Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
was anxious to discount the Muslim nature of the 
Mutiny and to assume the government that the 
Muslims were as loyal as the Hindus, patriotic 
Pakistani historians have more recently been em- 
phasising the part played by Muslims both in the 
Mutiny and in other manifestations of disaffection. 
On the other hand, the late Maulana Abul Kalam 
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Azad, as Education Minister of the present gov- 
ernment of India, recently asserted, in a foreword 
to the officially-sponsored history of the Mutiny, 
that “in the fight for freedom, Hindus and 
Muslims stood shoulder to shoulder.” 

Professor Majumdar was determined to make an 
objective study of the subject, and in a disturbing 
preface he states that obstacles were put in his 
way. The book now under review is the first of a 
series which he wrote in the course of his work as 
Director of the officially-sponsored “ History of the 
Freedom Movement.” It seems that serious dis- 
agreements arose, and he eventually resigned his 
post. He then decided to publish his conclusions 
independently. Certainly his interpretation is 
very different from that of extreme nationalists 
like Savarkar. He is far from seeing the Mutiny 
as a rebellion organized by India’s “natural 
leaders” with the aim of national independence. 
He briskly disposes of various theories to the effect 
that it was precipitated by a conspiracy on their 
part. It began as a Mutiny of sepoys who were 
moved by sepoys’ grievances. Once it had begun, 
it triggered off some sporadic local risings. But 
the leaders, again, were moved by local, even 
personal, grievances, and had no “ national ” aims. 
The Mughal emperor had no sympathy for the 
mutinous sepoys, who tried to intimidate him, and 
he wrote to the British asking for their help and 
offering to open the city of Delhi to them. Even 
the Rani of Jhansi wrote to the British disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for the outbreak and asking 
for their instructions. Professor Majumdar con- 
cludes that it was the determination of the British 
to put her on trial that finally decided her to fight 
against them. Moreover, far from seeing the 
Mutiny as an example of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
Professor Majumdar shows how it provided the 
opportunity for outbreaks of communal hostility. 

But if he is ruthless in dissecting the nationalist 
mythology of the Mutiny, Professor Majumdar 
shows no more mercy towards the defenders of 
British policy. Indeed, when considering the 
causes of discontent he devotes two chapters to the 
“evils” of British rule but only half a paragraph 
to social reforms like the prohibition of suttee, 
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even though he considers that such reforms were 
themselves important sources of discontent. He 
also emphasises that atrocities were committed by 
British troops as well as by Indians during the 
Mutiny itself: this was the theme of Edward 
Thompson’s The Other Side of the Medal (1925). 


Professor Majumdar states that he experienced 
great difficulty in securing access to the records 
in the National Archives of India. However, when 
he was in London he was able to use the India 
Office Library and Records, and he makes particu- 
lar reference to Sir J. W. Kaye’s Mutiny Papers, 
which are preserved there. Professor Majumdar 
is of course a distinguished scholar in the field of 
ancient Indian history. But his use of modern 
sources is On occasion open to question. After 
describing the demoralization of ruling chiefs 
under the system of subsidiary alliances during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, he asserts 
that it was “part of a deliberate policy adopted 
by the British Government.” This, he continues, 
“is proved by a statement in the House of Com- 
mons by a Tory Under-Secretary of State.” The 
reference is to the famous or notorious speech of 
Sir John Gorst in 1891, when he defended the 
removal from office of the Senapati of Manipur 
by arguing that “although in these modern times 
we do not lop off the heads of the tall poppies, we 
take other and more merciful means of reducing 
any person of dangerous pre-eminence to a harm- 
less condition.” Such a speech is insufficient evi- 
dence on which to base so sweeping a generaliza- 
tion. Besides, Sir John Gorst was something of an 
enfant terrible. As long ago as 1929 Lord Newton 
revealed that both the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy regarded the speech as maladroit as well 
as inaccurate, and that Gorst himself probably 
had reasons of his own for making it. 


It will, however, be clear that this is a stimulat- 
ing and enjoyable book. Subsequent volumes in 
the series will be awaited with interest. 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


ScHoot OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
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Zur Funktion einiger Hilfsverben im modernen 
Hindi. By Paut Hacxer. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhand- 
lungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Klasse, 1958 no. 4). Pp. 92. Mainz: 
VERLAG DER AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN 
UND DER LITERATUR, 1958. 


The compound verb is such an important feature 
of Hindi and of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
in general that it has naturally received attention 
from scholars ever since the beginnings of modern 
linguistic studies. This long tradition has not 
been without adverse effects. As is well known the 
earlier nineteenth century Hindi grammars were 
very much under the influence of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. This led to some features of Hindi being 
considered parallel to Sanskrit despite funda- 
mental differences: thus compound verbs consist- 
ing of the conjunctive participle and an auxiliary 
verb were labelled “intensives” (with some 
“potentials” and “completives”). This was usual 
in nineteenth century grammars, including that of 
Kellogg (1875) and it was continued in modern 
grammars with comparatively little variation. 
Even the best modern grammars of Hindi, such as 
the works of Greaves, Kamtaprasid Guru, Baran- 
nikov, Harley, and Pahwa are still affected by this 
old interpretation. The same influence is also felt 
to some extent in the one major monograph writ- 
ten on this subject, the work of Vale,? which is 
mainly of lexicographical importance. 

Recently some theoretical work on this aspect of 
modern Indo-Aryan has been done by followers of 
the structuralist school, and discussions have taken 
place mainly on matters of grammatical termi- 
nology, e.g., by W. S. Allen (Acta Linguistica, 
1950-1), J. Burton-Page (BSOAS, XIX, 1957), 
and I. M. P. Raeside (Indian Linguistics, 1958). 

Professor Hacker’s book is utterly different from 
both the old schematization and recent theory: he 
examines current Hindi usage to determine all the 
various shades of meaning that can be conveyed 
by some of the most important auxiliary verbs 
used with the conjunctive participle. In practi- 
cally every case his conclusions are at variance 
with previous works and one cannot but be con- 
vinced by the evidence brought forward. Apart 


*R. N. Vale, Verbal Composition in Indo-Aryan (Dec- 
can College Dissertation Series No. 6, Poona, 1948). 
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from present-day newspapers, letters, and conver- 
sations and philological works, his main sources 
are modern novels, particularly those of Premcand. 
He does not use any literary works that date back 
to the nineteenth century. His material is thus 
different from that of the majority of the standard 
grammars and very much more modern. Professor 
Hacker makes it quite clear that his work is not 
intended to be historical, and matters of historical 
interest are introduced only incidentally, e.g. the 
fact that calnd has become usual as an auxiliary 
verb only in the twentieth century. Comparisons 
with other modern Indo-Aryan languages are also 
excluded, except where they have some direct bear- 
ing on modern Hindi usage, such as the introduc- 
tion into Hindi of the Bengali type of phrase 
where the auxiliary wthnd is used to imply “de- 
velopment” or “increasing intensity.” Professor 
Hacker has further limited his subject by dealing 
only with the eight auxiliary verbs that had 
hitherto been classed as “intensives” when used 
with the conjunctive participle, that is dend, lend, 
jana, ana, parnd, uthna, dalna, and baithna, as well 
as calna and panda which had on the whole been 
neglected as auxiliary verbs in earlier grammars. 
The limitation of the subject enables him to 
examine these verbs in detail and to discover 
nuances in meaning that had not been noted 
before. Many of his findings are of great im- 
portance for the understanding and translation of 
Hindi. For instance apart from the simple verb 
suljhana ‘to solve (a problem)’ Hindi uses a com- 
pound verb suljha lena which cannot be inter- 
preted ‘to solve intensively’ as had previously been 
the custom, but ‘ to solve with inner understanding 
and with success,’ ‘to know how to solve’ (p. 23). 
A different shade of meaning of the auxiliary lena 
is brought out in parisram karna ‘to do heavy 
work’ and parisram kar lend ‘to do heavy work 
voluntarily.’ Not even such excellent modern 
grammars as that of A. P. and P. A. Barannikov 
analysed the personal nuance conveyed by the use 
of the auxiliary lena in such detail. 

In the case of compound verbs with jana it had 
previously been customary to list them simply with 
compounds of dend, lend, etc., that is the so-called 
“jintensives.” Vale interprets them as “comple- 
tives” and “intensives showing suddenness.” 
Barannikov interprets them as meaning “com- 
pleteness.” Hacker explains how these divergent 
interpretations are all based on one general nota- 
tion of “ moving away from ” and how individually 
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they represent only a portion of the truth: for 
instance the notion of completeness is by no means 
common to all verbs compounded with jana but 
only applies to some transitive verbs. He indi- 
cates that present usage is much more complex 
than the grammarians would have us think, and 
jana can add many other shades of meaning to 
verbs with which it is compounded: e. g. “ success ” 
and “thoroughness” on the one hand, and “ speed ” 
and “superficiality” on the other. All these 
analyses demonstrate how impossible it was to do 
justice to the flexibility of the Hindi language by 
the older classifications. On one occasion though 
Professor Hacker seems too severe with his prede- 
cessors: on p. 74 in discussing péand he refers to 
T. Pahwa, author of The Pucca Munshi and states 
“ Pahwas Definition ‘chance’ ist kaum zutreffend.” 
He himself defines pind as “die Méglichkeit oder 
Gelegenheit bekommen zu . . .” yet in some of its 
uses, particularly in negative sentences of the type 
under discussion “chance” is more or less equiva- 
lent to “ Méglichkeit ” and “ Gelegenheit.” 
Among the most interesting sections of Pro- 
fessor Hacker’s work are the last two chapters 
which contain his summation and concluding re- 
marks as well as notes on the stylistic importance 
of the auxiliary verbs. He suggests that the term 


“explicatives ” should be used instead of “ inten- 
sives” seeing that the latter term does not cor- 
respond to any reality. He also demonstrates, as 
on many occasions earlier in the book, how the 
use of auxiliary verbs is closely associated with 
pleonasm: the notion conveyed by the auxiliary 
verb is often further emphasised by an adverb, 
In his stylistic notes he makes a penetrating 
analysis of some passages of Hindi prose and 
shows some of the main factors governing the use 
of compound and simple verbs. 

Although it deals with a limited subject, or 
probably because of it, Professor Hacker’s book 
opens up new horizons for the study of modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. Historical and compara- 
tive Indo-Aryan linguistics, as well as linguistic 
theory and traditional grammar will benefit from 
his findings, and so will our understanding of 
Hindi. On reading this work one realises how 
much can be gained from the detailed and un- 
prejudiced investigation of particular features of a 
rich and flexible language like Hindi, and one 
feels convinced that further studies of this nature 
are essential to Indo-Aryan philology. 


L. A. ScHWARZSCHILD 


MooroousparK, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 





The Twice Born: A Study of a Community of 
High-Caste Hindus. By G. Morris Car- 
STAIRS, with a preface by MArGareT MEaD. 
Pp. 343. Bloomington, Indiana: InprIana 
UNIVERSITY Press, 1958. 


This book is the product of a modest effort to 
understand the impact of various aspects of Indian 
culture on the behavior of those who identify with 
and participate in them. As such, it is also part 
of the growing body of literature from which it is 
hoped there will one day emerge a coherent analy- 
sis of the relations between behavior and culture. 
The author of the study had some special qualifi- 
cations for it. “Deoli,” the village in which he 
carried out the studies on which the book is based, 
is in the former Princely state of Mewar, part of 
the State of Rajasthan where the author was born 
of Scottish missionary parents and spent his first 
nine years playing with Indian children and 
speaking the local Hindustani as his mother 


tongue He was trained and had practiced more 
than ten years as a physician and psychiatrist and 
had studied social anthropology. He had earlier 
visited another village in Rajasthan for six months 
as a member of a sociological research team. 


The village was selected because it contained 
“adequate numbers” of three upper castes, 
Rajputs, Brahmins, and Banias whose members 
are likely to have a considerable amount of formal 
instruction in Hindu religion and philosophy. 
Furthermore, it has few evidences of contact with 
European or urban Indian culture, not even @ 
small factory, or public radio, and it is not on the 
railway line. This selection was intended to insure 
that the data would be relatively free of confusions 
arising from too nice a balance of influences from 
different cultures. Certainly the infusion of Hindu 
culture was probably relatively high among the 
informants of this study while that of European, 
or specifically English, culture was relatively low. 


In the Introduction the study is represented as 
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an attempt to submit the personality theory of 
Adolphe Meyer to Hume’s recommended “test of 
experience.” But the enterprise fails to achieve 
its objective. In fact, in the summary chapter XI, 
the reader discovers the author has abandoned his 
attempt to test the “ psycho-biological” theory of 
Adolphe Meyer on the grounds that it is so far 
reaching, so inclusive, that it is practically im- 
possible to submit it to test. ‘With regard to the 
original intention of the research, all that could be 
said was that in a society where many of the con- 
tributing factors were markedly different, con- 
sistent differences were observed in the prevailing 
pattern of adult personality—differences which 
would in many cases be described as ‘abnormal’ 
in Western society.” The decision to abandon the 
Meyer theory hardly depends on the data presented 
because it never was proposed to collect many of 
the data (e.g., economic, ecological, historical, 
climatological) required by the theory. The book 
begins with a display of one of the trappings of 
science: system. It is proposed to collect detailed 
data on high-caste male Indians classified in a 
3X 3X 3 = 27%7—cell table representing three castes 
(Rajputs, Brahmins, and Banias), three age levels, 
and three prestige levels—with one person per cell 
of the table, 27 in all. This is one prime weakness 
of the study. With one case of each type there is 
no opportunity to estimate their representative- 
ness, nor to discover anything about individual 
differences within a category. Even the addition 
of ten cases, making a total of 37, does not help 
matters in this respect. 

As a psychiatrist, Dr. Carstairs behaves quite 
predictably in his choice of the case history method 
and his reliance on this single procedure when it 
is evident that conclusions would be sounder if 
data were based on the application of several inde- 
pendent methods. Case histories, each containing 
the results of the Raven Progressive Matrices non- 
verbal intelligence test, the Rorschach test, a word- 
association test, and the results of ten to more 
than twenty hours of interviewing about each sub- 
ject’s own life history as fully as he could relate it, 
are identified for thirteen Rajputs, eleven Brah- 
mins and thirteen Banias. Three of them are 
presented in detail in the second part of the book. 
They are introduced in connection with the aban- 
doning of the promised test of Meyer’s theory. 
“At this point the material threw up a definite 
challenge. Could these personality features, identi- 
fied as characteristic of high caste Hindus in this 


orthodox rural community be interpreted as the 
consequence of relatively few basic processes and 
could these in turn be identified? In response to 
this challenge the research changed its focus from 
considering psychopathological personality-distor- 
tion in general to the related topic of identifying 
the means whereby group personality character- 
istics are transmitted.” This new intention is as 
pretentious as the first one and unhappily suffers 
the same fate: no decision can be reached on the 
basis of the data presented. We are told that “the 
unifying concept of the role of infantile nuclear 
fantasies in the shaping of adult personality was 
found to play a major part in the understanding 
of Hindu personality formation.” “In order that 
readers may judge for themselves the applicability 
—and the limitations—of these interpretative con- 
cepts, three of the informants’ case histories are 
given at some length in Part II, together with 
analyses of their performance of the standard psy- 
chological tests employed.” This is pretty slim 
evidence indeed, slimmer even than the data pre- 
sented in the first part of the book. The essence 
of the “nuclear fantasies” referred to above is 
summarized in Chapter 10 in the following way, 
“it was suggested that it was the abrupt change 
from an unfrustrated infancy to the subsequent 
‘desertion’ by his mother which not only created 
the Hindu child’s fantasy picture of her, and her 
later substitutes, as witch-like figures, but also 
shattered his early scheme of object relationships, 
so that he found it difficult in later life to trust 
or even to empathize with other persons. In one 
sense, everyone goes through life trying to find 
again the good relation he once had with his 
idealized parents as a small child. The Hindu 
solution to this quest is not through personal rela- 
tionships, but in an acceptance of formal mutual 
obligations to bridge the gap. It would be an act 
of blindness indeed to suggest that because rela- 
tions between a Hindu son and his parents, be- 
tween a man and his wife, lack that warmth and 
spontaneity which is expected in Western society, 
they are necessarily inferior. Each patterning of 
human behavior has its positive as well as its 
limiting aspects. Psychoanalysis is better equipped 
to demonstrate the latter than the former; but as 
an ordinary responsive observer one must pay a 
tribute to the serenity and calm which prevail in 
a well-adjusted Hindu family. It is perhaps a 
precarious calm, based on the suppressing rather 
than on the resolving of underlying tensions, but 
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still it reflects a gracious and civilized way of life.” 
(Pp. 168-169) 

The three case histories which make up Part II 
of the book, one each from a Rajput, a Brahmin, 
and a Bania, include statements about the subject’s 
performance on the Raven Progressive Matrices 
test, a word association test, the Rorschach test, 
transcriptions of interviews with the subject, and 
selections from things written by the subject about 
himself. For those interested in a somewhat 
technical aspect of the matter the Rorschach 
protocols are apparently given in full and each is 
followed by an interpretation written by Dr. Rose- 
mary Gordon. The Rorschach interpretations ap- 
pear to be quite consistent with the appraisal of 
the subject derivable from the other part of the 
case history. However, alas, there is good reason 
to believe that this agreement was not achieved by 
independent analysis of the Rorschach data. For 
example, in the analysis of the Rorschach responses 
of Shri Shanker Lal, Brahmin (all names used in 
the book are fictitious), one of the responses is 
interpreted by reference to an event which was 
revealed only in the subject’s autobiographical 
sketch. The reviewer does not pretend to suggest 
to anybody how to perform interpretations of 
Rorschah data, but the reader should be warned 
against believing that the Rorschach material in 
these cases necessarily represents additional and 
independent confirmation of interpretations that 
could have been extracted from the autobiographi- 
cal data alone. 


The book falls short, too, of the standards 
generally met in modern ethnographic writing. 
The descriptions of the local economy, the daily 
lives of the people, and of the more important 
religious holidays are too meager to provide the 
reader with either background or frame in which 
to locate the actions described by the informants. 
This gives the characters as they describe them- 
selves a rather dreamlike quality, dissociated from 
their contemporaries, acting in an apparently 
capricious disjointed fashion and mingling opinion 
with fact so closely that one must despair of 
separating the two. 


The chief virtue of the book lies in the questions 
which it raises, though this virtue is reduced by 
the fact that none of these questions are examined 
very seriously. One of these is the problem of how 
to motivate such people, that is, how to insure 
their persistence in the pursuit of an objective. 


Their enthusiasms are intense, capricious, and 
ephemeral; they are opportunists in the extreme, 
Gathered in groups, they can be easily harangued 
into the greatest enthusiasm for some enterprise or 
other, but their ardor disappears the minute the 
meeting breaks up and each goes his separate way, 
They fail to keep appointments, are casual and 
haphazard in their attention to routines, easily 
find excuses for their failures or lack of interest 
in an enterprise. They are distrustful not only of 
the motives of foreigners (including Dr. Car- 
stairs), but also of each other’s motives, and one 
was frank enough to admit that Carstairs ought 
not even to trust him. Among the refuges (from 
stressful striving after this world’s goals) which 
are most easily at hand for these high cast Hindus 
is the omnipresent duty to cultivate ones own 
“religious rise.” Instances of this are cited in 
several places but none is more striking than that 
of former Maharana of Deoli, a hereditary Rajput 
prince, of the line that ruled there for 400 years 
prior to 1948. He toyed with the idea of entering 
himself as candidate on the Rajput’s party slate in 
an election. But to do so successfully would have 
meant committing himself to a fairly long term 
routine to which he was unaccustomed: it would 
have interfered with his hunting and other tradi- 
tional Rajput activities (none of them specifically 
scheduled), but most of all, in the face of this 
difficult decision, he realized that he had not been 
giving proper attention to his religious duties and 
this he offered as his strongest reason for not 
actively pursuing his party’s place in the election, 
which, as events demonstrated, he probably could 
have won. 

Another question of great importance to stu- 
dents of culture, relates to the extent to which the 
average member of a group actually participates 
in the group culture. This specifically appears in 
Carstairs’ accounts of religious beliefs and obser- 
vances among his subjects. Apparently none of 
them, not even the Brahmins, whose hereditary 
duty it is, has any very clear idea of the details 
of their religious philosophy and theology. The 
common coin of religion among them seems 
limited to belief in some general conception of 
metempsychosis, Karma, certain exercises which 
could, if properly attended to, gain one’s advance- 
ment in the scale of existence, plus the knowledge 
that each of them has a special devotion to his own 
favorite gods. Indeed, some of them are vague 
about which gods particular temples are dedicated 
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to, and are even confused as to whether different 
names belong to the same or different gods. 

The most common foci of moral sensitivity 
associated with religion are certain aspects of 
bodily cleanliness, the choice of foods, and sexual 
practices. With respect to bodily cleanliness, there 
appears to be an extreme avoidance of any training 
procedures for infants and children up to about 
the age of three. During this time their cleansing 
is taken care of with great solicitude by the mother 
or an older sister. Thereafter, a rigorous program 
of training begins which (Carstairs says) brings 
about the extreme concern for bodily cleanliness 
manifested by the typical high caste adult. Ideal 
food choices are determined by religious fiat but 
also by certain beliefs about the body, particularly 
its sexual functions. All of the Banias in Deoli 
were members of the Jain sect and most regulated 
their food choices fairly strictly in accordance with 
the Jain rule against eating anything which 
might involve destruction of life. This proscrip- 
tion extends even to the avoidance of eating fruits 
that have many seeds. Brahmins and Banias 
generally abstain from partaking of intoxicating 
beverages and from eating meat. On the other 
hand, Rajputs regard meat and alcoholic beverages 
as strengthening, particularly if the latter are 
taken regularly in small quantities. The determi- 
nation of food preferences by sexual beliefs is still 
more complicated. They believe there are two 
categories of foods—hot and cool. Hot foods (e. g., 
flour of maize and millet, strong spices) are 
sexually stimulating while cool foods (e.g., milk, 
butter, rice) are not. It is pointed out that cool 
foods are likely to be more expensive than hot 
foods and therefore, more available to the mem- 
bers of the upper castes. The orthodox approve 
cool foods more than hot, because of their relig- 
iously inspired aversion to excessive sexual excite- 
ment. The general attitude toward sex among the 
male Hindus is in some ways quite the opposite 
of the standard views held in Western societies. 
Outstanding among the novel views is that women 
are, by and large» more easily excitable and ag- 
gressive sexually than men, who must continually 
guard against being seduced and ensnared, to the 
detriment of their souls, by women. Many of the 
informants expressed a conflict regarding sex. 
They believe it a religious ideal to strive for total 
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abstinence. At the same time they recognized an 
obligation to satisfy one’s wife and to beget 
children. But there were several who deviated 
sharply from this ideal, and spent a good deal of 
time in quiet promiscuous sexual activity. 


The general attitude toward deviation from 
verbally approved conduct norms is suggested by 
their responses to the current disintegration of the 
caste system, and to the prevalence of homosexu- 
ality. Many members of lower castes are striving 
for, and achieving, a great deal of upward mobility. 
For example there are potters, former members of 
a relatively low caste, who now affix the word 
Singh to their names and call themselves Rajputs. 
The members of the caste councils, once powerful 
and active in enforcing adherence to caste norms 
of behavior, have apparently lost either the power 
or the inclination to discipline deviants. While 
some younger members of the upper hereditary 
castes are now openly flaunting the former in- 
sistence on the observance of caste distinctions and 
separations, the oldsters are doing no more than 
viewing this with alarm and talking excitedly 
about it. They take a similarly ineffective attitude 
toward homosexuality, which has its known and 
easily recognized practitioners in nearly every vil- 
lage. These people are spoken of as indecent and 
immoral, but nothing effective is done to curb their 
activities. On the contrary, on certain festival 
occasions it appears that their deviancy is re- 
enforced with applause and monetary rewards. 


It is unfortunate that this is no more than a 
series of highly interesting anecdotes and vignettes 
of life among high caste orthodox Hindus in a 
rural community. It is certainly not a model of 
how to do research in the social sciences. And pre- 
cisely because it is not a good research model it 
unfortunately contains no slightest hint of an 
answer to any question that has strictly scientific 
relevance. This review mentions only a few of the 
interesting problems which are tantalizingly pre- 
sented in The Twice Born. The person looking 
for a research problem or for broadening enter- 
tainment will probably find them here. But those 
seeking answers to questions or penetrating scien- 
tific insights will find only frustration. 


JAMES C. Diccory 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren Dedicata. Sino- 
logical Studies Dedicated to Bernhard Karl- 
gren on his Seventieth Birthday, October 
Fifth, 1959. Edenda curaverunt Sg@rEen 
Ecerop ET Ese GLAHN. Pp. 282. Copen- 


hagen: Egnar Munxkscaarp. Dan. Kr. 


125.00. 


This handsome volume is a fitting tribute to the 
great Swedish sinologist. All twenty-one essays 
in the book reflect the influence of Bernhard Karl- 
gren, for even in those fields which do not rest 
largely on his substantive contributions there is 
evident that ideal of imagination coupled with 
erudition and rigor which he exemplifies. 

The essays in the volume are: 


Yuen Ren Chao, “ Ambiguity in Chinese.” Chao 
has brought his wit and brilliance to bear upon the 
factors in the Chinese language which give rise 
to ambiguity. He distinguishes ambiguity in 
homography from that in homophony, and he de- 
votes a section of the article to the frequent cases 
of misunderstanding of meaning due to incorrect, 
but plausible, immediate constituent analysis. 
Finally, he discusses forms of structural ambiguity 
in which no confusion of immediate constituents 
need be involved, those, for example, arising from 
the flexibility of Chinese words in form-class affili- 
ation. An explicit statement such as this of some 
of the hazards involved in interpreting a passage 
of Chinese deserves a place in our elementary 
teaching materials. 

Derk Bodde, “The Chinese Cosmic Magic 
Known as Watching for the Ethers.” Bodde has 
investigated the ancient practice of watching for 
the ethers, in which musical tubes were inserted 
into the ground in a circle, oriented in accordance 
with their directional counterparts, and filled with 
ashes. It was believed that each tube would 
undergo, at the appropriate time of the year, pres- 
sure from the yin or the yang ether and would 
expel its ashes. One could then observe the actual 
working of the totally integrated Han cosmos. 

Sgren Egerod, “A Sampling of Chungshan 
Hakka.” Egerod precedes his presentation of texts 
in Chungshan Hakka by a discussion of the pho- 
nemes of that dialect and notes on phonological 
peculiarities of historical significance. 

Li Fang-kuei, “Tibetan Glo-ba-’dring.” The 
author hypothesizes a relationship between the 
Tibetan phrases glo ba *dring and glo ba rings. 


He would derive *dring from *’ring, the insertion 
of d being considered a secondary phenomenon. 
The recognition of such morphophonemic changes 
should, as Li says, be of help in Tibeto-Burman 
and Sino-Tibetan comparisons, 

James Robert Hightower, “Some Character- 
istics of Parallel Prose.” The author analyzes the 
parallelism in the prose of “Proclamation on 
North Mountain” by K‘ung Chih-kuei and the 
preface to Yii-t‘at hsin-yung by Hsii Ling. He 
distinguishes three kinds of parallelism: metrical, 
grammatical (of whose types a detailed presenta- 
tion is given), and phonic. 

Goren Malmqvist, “ A Note on two Szech’uanese 
Dialects.” Malmqvist introduces the factor of 
intra-lingual structural patterning into the phe- 
nomenon of sound change. He suggests that pho- 
netically unlikely sound changes may be more 
readily understandable when viewed in part as a 
function of internal forces towards symmetry or 
consistency. 

Hans Bielenstein, “The Chinese Colonization 
of Fukien until the End of Tang.” The author 
has succeeded in arriving at a picture of the colon- 
ization of Fukien by recording on seven maps, in 
intervals of 150 years from a.D. 1 to 900, the 
establishment of prefectural cities in areas which 
might serve as ingresses to Fukien and later in the 
province itself. 

Aulis J. Joki, “‘Tunguse’ — ‘ Pomback.’” 
Joki’s article is an investigation not only of possi- 
ble etymologies for the word Tungus, but also of a 
Yenisei designation for the Tungus which the 
author derives from Chinese #77ff, in the sense 
“ magician.” 

Jaroslav Priigek, “ Liao-chai chi-t by P‘u Sung- 
ling. An Inquiry into the Circumstances under 
which the Collection Arose.” PriSek undertakes 
to correct the chronology of the life of P‘u Sung- 
ling as hitherto accepted, showing especially that 
the bulk of the work on Liao-chai chi-t took place 
not when the author was in sumptuous but in 
straitened circumstances. 

Martha Boyer, “Things Chinese from the 17th 
and 18th Centuries in the National Museum of 
Denmark.” Martha Boyer’s description of pieces 
from the National Museum sheds light on the 
early history of that institution and on the motives 
of the collectors whose acquisitions formed the 
basis of its collection. 

Ferdinand D. Lessing, “Structure and Mean- 
ing of the Rite called The Bath of the Buddha 
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according to Tibetan and Chinese Sources.” 
Lessing gives a detailed description of the Bud- 
dhist rite, drawing on a Tibetan text in which the 
Offertory is twice as long as the Introduction and 
Body of the Rite. He precedes his discussion of 
the Tibetan text with a review of early Chinese 
notices in which emphasis is on the core of the 
ritual, the bathing of the Buddha image. 

Arthur Waley, “ Notes on the Tun-huang Pien- 
Wén-Chi.” Waley has contributed some notes, 
many of a phonological character, on Tun-huang 
Pien-wen Chi, a collection of popular literature 
from Tun-huang edited by Wang Chung-min and 
others and published in 1957. We can look for- 
ward to the appearance of a book entitled Stories 
and Ballads from Tun-huang which Waley intends 
to publish. 

E. G. Pulleyblank, “ Fei JE, Wei ME and Certain 
Related Words.” ‘The author advances the hy- 
pothesis that fez is a fusion of the negative pu and 
wei, the latter apparently having been a pre- 
classical copula. He also suggests that wei §%& 
is a fusion of M€ and a preceding negative with 
labial nasal, instead of stop, initial. He further 
indicates the probable existence of a relationship 
between sui RE and ME . 

George A. Kennedy, “A Note on Ode 220.” 
Kennedy wishes us to consider the possibility that 
doublets in the Odes should be treated not as in- 
tensifying reduplications of words represented by 
the repeated characters but as expressions invented 
for a particular purpose in a specific Ode. He 
finds, for example, that onomatopoeia is sometimes 
to be suspected as the intended device. 

H. C. Creel, “The Meaning of FiJ#% Hsing 
Ming.” Creel believes that prior to the victory 
of Confucianism as a standard for official selection 
there existed a technique for personnel control 
which was designated by the expression hsing- 
ming, meaning “performance and title.” The 
practice of the technique was associated with 
Legalism and was therefore distasteful to advo- 
cates of Confucianism. The technique would 
appear to have been designed to bring about a 
correspondence between official title and official 
performance of duty. 

Peter A. Boodberg, “ Ancient and Archaic Chi- 
nese in the Grammatonomic Perspective.” Bood- 
berg proposes the use of a graphic notation, within 


the limits of the American typewriter and suitable 
for use in introductory classes in Classical Chinese, 
which would acquaint the student with the pho- 
nology of pre-modern Chinese as determined by 
Karlgren and others. The notation would also 
throw into relief certain points in the reconstruc- 
tion which still provoke controversy. 

Otto J. Maenchen-Helfen, “The Ethnic Name 
Hun.” The author refreshes the problem of the 
name “Hun” by citing evidence that several 
peoples of distinct language and culture may have 
been designated by the name. More effort, it 
would appear, should be directed to comparative 
historical ethnology and less to isolated speculation 
on tribal names. 

A. F. P. Hulsewé, “The Shuo-wen Dictionary 
as a Source for Ancient Chinese Law.” Hulsewé 
draws upon a passage from the Han code quoted 
both in Hsii Shen’s preface to Shuo-wen and in 
Han shu I-wen chih and suggests the existence of 
a system of official recommendation designed to 
fill the lesser posts of the central government. The 
promotion process uncovered by Hulsewé seems to 
have been separate and distinct from that estab- 
lished in 124 B.c. for the selection of young men 
to study for higher positions in the bureaucracy. 

Homer H. Dubs, “ Han ‘ Hill Censers.’?” Dubs’ 
article is a description and suggested identification 
of a “hill censer” in the City Art Gallery of 
Bristol, England. The censer appears to Dubs to 
be a representation of the domain of the important 
Han goddess known by the name Hsi-wang mu, 
which Dubs renders “ Mother Queen of the West.” 

Walter Simon, “The China Illustrata Romani- 
sation.” Simon concludes, from discrepencies in 
the use of i and y, that Michael Boym is not to be 
credited with responsibility for the romanization 
of the Sanctae Legis Compendium of Joao Soeiro 
contained in Athanasius Kircher’s China Illustrata 
of 1667. 

Edward H. Schafer, “Parrots in Medieval 
China.” Schafer reviews Chinese notices of par- 
rots, or rather of parrots and parrot-like birds 
known by the term ying-wu, including evidence on 
their specific identifications, distributions, and 
Chinese beliefs concerning them. 


BENJAMIN E. WALLACKER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Poems by Wang Wei. Translated by CHANG YIN- 
NAN and Lewis C. WALMSLEY. Pp. 159; 
13 illus. Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, 
Japan: Cares E. TuTrLe Company, 1958. 
$3.00. 


To bring classical Chinese poetry to those who 
cannot read it in the original is today, as it has 
been for many years, a fascinating and necessary 
task, but the difficulties are still tremendous. It is 
well-nigh impossible to combine faithfulness, in- 
telligibility, and readability in one translation. 
Perhaps the best method is to devote a separate 
version to each of these three goals, as has been 
advocated and practiced occasionally in recent 
years. One gets, then, on the first level, some- 
thing close to a word-for-word translation; on the 
second level, a full explication in prose (this may 
take the form of a paraphrase or a commentary) ; 
and on the third level, a free version which can 
be read as a poem in its own right. The main 
drawback of this procedure is that it takes up at 
least three times as much space as a conventional 
translation. Hence most translators continue to 
make just one version of each poem, with the 
result that two of the three goals tend to be 
neglected. 

The book under review is no exception. While 
attempting to do justice to all three aspects, it is 
most successful, it seems to me, on the third level, 
as will be shown in the course of this review. 


Wang Wei (701?-761?) is known as a poet of 
nature, and the feeling for nature which pervades 
his work comes through well in this translation. 


Wang Wei was a famous painter as well as a 
poet, but when the present book states that “he 
identified these two major efforts of his life” (p. 
23), I must say that I have found the opposite to 
be the case. As to the related matter of his 
“founding the Southern School of painting” 


+See Alfred Hoffmann, Die Lieder des Li Yii (Cologne, 
1950); James Robert Hightower in a review of Hoff- 
mann’s book, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XV 
(1952), 212-213; John L. Bishop, “ Prosodic Elements 
in T‘ang Poetry,” in Indiana University Conference on 
Oriental-Western Literary Relations, University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 
13 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1955), pp. 49-63. 

*I have discussed this matter in “ Poetry and Paint- 
ing: Chinese and Western Views of Their Converti- 
bility,” Comparative Literature, IX (1957), 297-298. 


(p. 23), this is a seventeenth-century theory which 
has repeatedly been shown to be untenable.® 

The present translation was done jointly by a 
Chinese scholar, Chang Yin-nan (Chang Ying- 
nan*), and a Canadian missionary-sinologist, 
Lewis C. Walmsley. They selected 167 poems by 
Wang Wei, which is about 40% of his extant 
poems. While most of the poems here translated 
have not been done into English before, many have 
appeared in other languages. In fact, almost all 
of the selections here offered were translated into 
French by Liou Kin-ling in her book Wang Wei 
le poéte (Paris, 1941), as pointed out by a previous 
reviewer.t The Wang-ch‘uan cycle of twenty 
poems, with which the Chang-Walmsley anthology 
opens, may be read in French in Liou Kin-ling’s 
book, in German as translated by Herbert Franke,' 
and in an Italian version by Martin Benedikter.® 

In the Introduction, Dr. Walmsley sets forth 
some of his theories on Chinese poetry. He be- 
lieves, like Ernest Fenollosa, Ezra Pound, and 
Florence Ayscough, that the splitting up of Chi- 
nese written characters into their component parts 
leads to a better understanding of Chinese poetry 
(pp. 16-19). I happen to disagree, but there is no 
need here to discuss Mr. Walmsley’s theory, since 
it has not affected his practice as a translator, as 
far as I can see. Another statement in the Intro- 
duction deserves comment: 


In venturing this translation, Mr. Chang and I have 
been made all too aware of the advantages a poet in 
Chinese has over the relatively limited English lan- 
guage. A scope, a freedom exists, scarcely comprehensi- 
ble to those acquainted only with English. With no 
rigid rules of grammar, with little concern for tense, 
number or mood, the Chinese author can skip blithely 
along, indeed fly. Like rabbit’s foot-prints in new-fallen 
snow, his fresh impressions follow one another in crisp, 
staccato form. (p. 16) 


This statement brings out some essential quali- 
ties of the kind of Chinese poetry which Wang 
Wei represents. But I find that these translations 
would have been more faithful if they had not 


* Ibid., pp. 303-304. 

‘Martin Benedikter, Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII 
(1959), 388. 

5“ Wang-ch‘uan chi,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.S. 
XIII (1937), 16-23. 

¢“T] Wang-Ch‘uan Chi di Wang Wei e P*ei Ti,” 
Annali dell’Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, 
N.S., VI (1957), 201-243; also in his Poesie del fiume 
Wang (Turin, 1956). 
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neglected some of the grammatical principles 
which do exist in literary Chinese, and if they had 
observed more closely some other structural fea- 
tures, notably parallelism in consecutive lines. 
Furthermore, granted that the Chinese poet’s “im- 
pressions follow one another in crisp, staccato 
form,” I can see no justification for upsetting the 
order in which they follow each other. The order 
of words, phrases, and lines is one of the most 
crucial elements in all poetry, and particularly in 
Chinese poetry. To be sure, word order within a 
sentence cannot always be preserved when a 
smooth translation is desired, but why do Chang 
and Walmsley transpose whole lines from one part 
of a poem to another? (Examples: in No. 5 
[13.4b in the Chinese text],7 they invert the two 
halves of the poem; in Nos. 77.I and 77.II [14. 
la], the first two lines are rendered in reverse 
order both times; in No. 85 [3.9a-b], the fifth line 
of the text becomes the second line of the transla- 
tion.) 

I will now take up a few cases of what I believe 
to be defects in the translation and annotation. 
In No. 4 (13.4a), ch‘iao-jen pu k‘o chth® is trans- 
lated “ Not even the woodcutter knows I am here.” 
But the grammatical construction indicates a 
different meaning: ‘“ Woodcutter(s) cannot be 
known,” i.e., “ Woodcutters are incognito.” In 
the preceding line, the mention of Mt. Shang is 
left unexplained. It refers to the Four White- 
Headed Sages (Shang-shan ssu hao’) who con- 
cealed themselves on that mountain at the end of 
the third century B.c. The poet presumably 
wishes to conceal himself in a similar way. The 
grammatical construction found in ch“iao-jen pu 
ko chih is common in Wang Wei’s poems, for 
example, yiian sheng pu k‘o t‘ing® (8.13b, not 
translated by Chang and Walmsley), “The sound 
of apes cannot be heard”; and ku-jen pu k‘o chient 
(2.18a and 13.16a), “The old friend cannot be 
seen,” fittingly rendered by Chang and Walmsley 
as “Ah, never shall I see my old friend again!” 
(No. 103) and “I shall never see my old friend 
again” (No. 36). 

Throughout the volume, the annotation is 
scanty, perhaps because the translators felt that 
more and longer notes would have hindered the 





‘I cite Wang Wei’s poems from Wang yu-ch‘eng chi 
chien-chu, ed. Chao Tien-ch‘eng, prefaces dated 1737, 
blocks cut by T‘ien Ts‘ui-han (Yang-chin chaib). Chang 
and Walmsley took most of their selections from Chao’s 
edition (see their Preface, p. 13). 


reader’s enjoyment of the poetry. But as the 
translation stands, many passages are unintelli- 
gible to the non-specialist (see for instance the 
reference to the woodcutters on Mt. Shang, above). 
Where annotation does occur, it is not always ap- 
propriate. For example, No. 28, “Poem on a 
Friend’s Marble Screen,” carries a note on pol- 
ished marble. But in Chinese, the poem is entitled 
“Tj yu-jen yiin-mu chang-tzu&” (13.13b). The 
screen is made of mica, not of marble.® 

In another case, inappropriate annotation is 
connected with a textual error. No. 86 is a fare- 
well poem to an official leaving for a Central Asian 
frontier post. The fifth and sixth line are trans- 
lated: “ Yet over the torturous [sic] route alfalfa 
followed the ‘heavenly horses;’ / And strange 
grapes from the city of Han.” The Chinese text 
(8.8b) reads: mu-su sut t‘en-ma / p‘u-t‘ao chu 
Han-ch‘en», literally “Alfalfa accompanied the 
Heavenly Horse(s), / Grapes followed the Han 
minister(s).” The couplet refers to Han Wu-ti’s 
conquest of Ferghana (in modern Uzbekistan) at 
the end of the second century B.c., and the en- 
suing imports of horses, alfalfa, and grapevines 
from that region. The translators fail to bring 
out the characteristic shift from the present 
(T‘ang dynasty) to the past (Han dynasty), so 
common in Tang poetry, especially with reference 
to the frontier. They also fail to take into account 
the strict parallelism between the two lines. What 
is their “city of Han”? They explain in a note 
that “the city of Han was probably the capital of 
this territory” (i.e., Ferghana). I can find no 
corroboration of this asssumption. In fact, “the 
city of Han” seems to me to derive from a textual 
error. The text from which the translators worked 
must have been corrupted to read Han-ch‘eng, 
“city of Han,” in place of Han-ch‘en “ minister(s) 
of Han.” Of the two readings, only ch‘en fits the 
parallel structure and above all, the rhyme. 

In No. 11, “ Beside Lake Yi” (13.7a), a lady is 
made the protagonist of the poem through a mis- 
interpretation of the key phrase fu-chiin in the 
second line, jih-mu sung fu-chiin', translated “ At 
dusk she bade farewell to her husband.” Though 
fu-chiin, “my lord,” does occur in the Ch*u tz‘u as 
an equivalent of “my husband,” it is commonly 
used in Tang poetry to mean “my friend.” ® 


8 On mica screens, see Edward H. Schafer, “‘ Notes on 
Mica in Medieval China,” T‘oung pao, XLIII (1955), 
278-279. 

® See a study on this phrase by the eighteenth-century 
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Thus in this line—and in the whole poem—it is 
the poet who sees off a friend, not a lady who bids 
farewell to her husband. 

No. 77.VI (14.2a*) reads in the Chang-Walms- 
ley translation as follows: 


The pink peach blossoms still hoard night rain; 

Green willows grow greener still misted with spring. 

Petals keep falling—more for the gardener to sweep! 

The golden orioles sing—how can the mountain 
guest sleep on and on! 


As a rather literal translation, I would propose 
the following: 


The peaches [bloom] red, and further hold nocturnal 
rain; 


The willows are green, and besides carry vernal 
mist. 

Blossoms fall, the house boy has not swept them 
yet; 


Orioles sing, the mountain traveler is still asleep. 


The first two lines exemplify the Chang-Walmsley 
translation at its best; they sound poetic, and are 
sufficiently close to the original. But the second 
half of their version seems to me to be off the 
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mark, This poem is one of a cycle of seven poems, 
and in each of these there is close parallelism 
between the first two lines, and again between the 
third and fourth line. To this parallel structure 
the translators have not done justice. The third 
line, as I see it, is not talking about more work 
for the gardener but rather about preserving the 
beautiful sight of the fallen petals. In a similar 
vein, the poet Chang Chi (chin shih of 799) said: 
“T do not have the stones swept / For fear of 
spoiling the falling petals” (Chang ssu-yeh shih 
chi! [Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.] 5.1a). The last two 
lines of Wang Wei’s poems are parallel in thought 
as well as in form: just as the petals remain on the 
ground longer than normally, so the traveler is 
enjoying an extra dose of morning sleep. 

There are many other cases where one may dis- 
agree with the versions offered by Chang and 
Walmsley. But differences in interpretation are to 
be expected. Almost any great poem can be read 
in more than one way. One interpretation may be 
right, and the other wrong, or both may be wrong 
—or both may be right. 


Hans H. FRANKEL 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Miscellanea Japonica II; Whales & Whaling in 
Japan. By Franx Hawtey. Pp. ii+ 52, 
1 ill. Kyoto: Printed for the Author, 1958. 
$6.50. 


In the first issue of JAOS for 1955 this reviewer 
evaluated the first volume of the Miscellanea 
Japonica, by Frank Hawley of Kyoto. Here the 
second volume of the MJ is reviewed. 

The prominent Japanologist and distinguished 
bibliophile recently engaged in a curious and most 
interesting subject of study: whales and whaling 
in Japan. This field of old Japanese literature 
elicits a peculiar interest in itself. But Hawley has 
made of it a great study with vast cultural implica- 
tions, which enters into several fields of Japa- 
nology. One is compelled to admire both the 
expansiveness of the cultural panorama revealed in 
the book and the intensive scholarly penetration 
into the many particular themes of historical sig- 
nificance discussed therein, This reviewer has 
become familiar with the whole work from the 
study of supplied proofs. 

The issue of Miscellanea Japonica II was pre- 
ceded by a bibliophilic Prospectus published in 
1958, containing remarks on the subject of Whales 
and Whaling in Japan. This three-volume work 
was represented by a reprinted Preface (pp. 1-7) 
and by part of the text (pp. 315-318) from the 
first volume, and with an illustration from the 
MS. of Tani Gentan’s Hzokiké (1799), showing 
Ainus making a feast of dolphin meat. The 
author reflects in the Prospectus that his intention 
was, among others, to “bring to the notice of the 
reader the wealth of printed and manuscript mate- 
rial touching this subject [whales] that the Japa- 
nese have preserved.” 

The Miscellanea Japonica II contains “The 
Japanese names of the Morse and the Narwahl,” 
chapter two of the first volume (pp. 51-102) of 
Whales and Whaling in Japan. The subject is 
actually treated as a monograph with detailed 
references to Japanese lore concerning whales as 
contained in the nomenclature of the sea-mammal. 

As noted above, Hawley demonstrates astonish- 
ing Japanological erudition and fascinating knowl- 
edge of the zoological and folkloric literature of 
whales. In this volume he discusses all the varia- 
tions of names: sea-horse, manatee, dugong, sea- 
lion, sea-ass, sea-cow, sea-elephant, sea-beast. 
These names find their distinction in the Japanese 


complexity of zoological terms and in their usage. 
From this discussion one learns that the Japanese 
also “took over the foreign vocable, unicorn, and 
endemizened it in the form unkoru” (p. 58), 
applying it to the narwhal tusks and to the animal 
itself. In the Japanese traditional pharmacology 
the tusk of the narwhal was believed to be an 
excellent remedy against the “hundred poisons.” 
Belief in the efficacy of the narwhal horn was once 
widespread in Europe: old Norwegians used to 
have drinking cups made of it in order to preserve 
their virility and assure longevity. 


Hawley, searching in obscure Japanese sources 
for terminology, arrived at the detailed study of 
one small aspect of the work of Shiba Kokan 
(1738-1818) that is included in his world map 
editions of 1792 and 1798 (pp. 68-81). On the 
cartouche of these maps is a picture of whaling on 
the coast of Greenland, with the delineation of 
narwhal and its skull (see illustration facing p. 
80). By treating this particular subject in detail, 
Hawley was led to an intensive study of the edi- 
tions and impressions of Kékan’s map. It is, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, an important contribution 
to the cartographical history of the prominent 
oranda gakusha, otherwise little known to the his- 
torians of interrelations of the Western World and 
Japan. 


The learned footnotes—as that on komo (pp. 66- 
67) or red hairs—add to the merit of this hand- 
some volume, a work achieved through self-sacri- 
fice, scholarship and without the assistance of any 
grant or research staff, such as are customary 
among American scholars. This is a rare example 
of exceptionally profound scholarship in Japano- 
logical subjects and a noble instance of research 
for the sheer love of learning. Hawley’s three 
volume work, a treasure of antiquarian learning 
concerning Japanese whalology, will be welcomed 
by the Orientalists of the world. 


Hawley develops his own manner of transliterat- 
ing Japanese proper names by hyphenating the 
last name with the first, or by transcribing book 
titles together in one continuous word; according 
to accepted usage, they should be written as several 
words. The following serves as an illustration: 
Chikyuzenzuryakusetsu (chikyu zen zu ryakusetsu) 
or “A brief elucidation of the complete map of the 
world,” by Sh. Kékan. We may disagree with the 
sense of his usage, but given the characters of the 
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original title and its translation, the Hawley 
system is not without merit. 


One is struck by the richness of the footnoted 
material, especially the biographical and_ biblio- 


graphical documentations. This is a work of rare 
ingenuity and profundity: an estimable contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

B. SzczESNIAK 


UNIversiTy OF Notre Dams, INDIANA 





Japanese Music and Musical Instruments. By 
Witi1AM P. Matm. Pp. 299. 89 plates, 42 
line drawings, folding chart. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: CHaries E. Turrite Company, 1959. 


This is the first general survey of Japanese 
music to appear in the English language since the 
publication of Sir Francis Piggott’s The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Japan (London, 
1909), some sixty years ago. Like Piggott’s book, 
it is intended only to offer an introduction to the 
subject, and it is primarily oriented towards the 
non-specialized, general reader. 

In this capacity, the book has much to recom- 
mend it. Dr. Malm presents his material in lucid, 
readable terms; he includes a series of excellent 
illustrative plates, primarily drawn from his own 
photography. In addition, each instrument dis- 
cussed is pictured in a set of line drawings by 
Mr. M. Kuwata, which greatly aid comprehension 
of the text. In contrast to Piggott’s relatively 
matter-of-fact descriptions, Malm communicates 
not only his enthusiasm for Japanese music, but 
also succeeds in re-creating some of the atmosphere 
surrounding its performance. He describes the 
visual aspects of the kabuki; he relates traditional 
ceremonial behavior in a Buddhist rite. The 
legendary history of music, as well as folk tales 
associated with individual instruments, provides 
additional interest. 

For the benefit of the reader who has little 
knowledge of Japan, Malm’s first chapter gives a 
quick sketch of some of the major elements of 
Japanese history in relation to music. In addition 
to this brief general survey, each succeeding spe- 
cialized chapter begins with some historical re- 
marks concerning the musical genre or instrument 
under discussion, The rudiments of Japanese 
musical theory are given in a concise manner. 
The tunings, scales, and modes characteristic of 
each major instrument are described. For further 
information, the reader is generally referred to 
specialized theoretical works, usually in Japanese. 


Herein lies one of the major weaknesses of the 
book. Although admittedly for the non-specialist, 
52 of of the total 69 works listed in the appended 
annotated bibliography are in Japanese. The rest 
are in English. No works in French or German 
are listed. For these, the reader is referred to the 
“Bibliography of Asiatic Musics, Tenth Install- 
ment,” compiled by Richard A. Waterman et al., 
and published by the Music Library Association in 
Notes, volume 8, p. 265-279 (March 1950). In 
addition to this, I might recommend the bibli- 
ography in Jaap Kunst’s Ethnomusicology (3rd 
ed., The Hague, 1959) for further references. 
Malm’s book would perhaps prove more useful if 
the bibliography were more generalized, or ex- 
panded to include such items. 

In general this volume concerns itself with 
classical music forms; at the end an all-too-short 
section is devoted to “folk” music. In these brief 
pages are lumped together: rural Japanese folk 
music; the music of the Ainu, Gilyaks, and 
Ryukyuans, non-Japanese peoples living within 
the territory of Japan; the commercial, popular 
music of the city. Adequate treatment of these 
topics would, of course, be difficult because of the 
great diversity of material involved, much of 
which is still in the process of collection. Piggott 
certainly had little to say in regard to folk music. 
But much research has been done in this field in 
recent years. It is unfortunate that in a study of 
this sort more space could not have been devoted 
to the folk genres, especially in the light of Malm’s 
concluding statement that, “The art music of 
Japan has contributed many beautiful and sig- 
nificant moments to the world of sound, but it is 
the steady stream of folk music that provides those 
basic, refreshing materials through which such art 
music grows.” (p. 252) 

The book contains several appendices in addi- 
tion to the annotated bibliography. The first of 
these is a time chart of Japanese music history, 
intended to show some of the interrelationships 
between major forms in Japanese music. Like 
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many such charts, the effect of this schematic 
diagram is somewhat confusing. A further appen- 
dix, of interest to those planning a trip to Japan, 
tells where Japanese music of the types discussed 
may be heard in Tokyo. In addition to the larger 
theatres and music halls, Dr. Malm directs the 
music addict to some that are small and difficult 
to find. Not the least useful element of this 
volume is the combined index and glossary. Here 
major musical terms are defined and musicians 
identified in brief form. Japanese terms appear in 
both romanization and characters. 


Malm includes a discography of selected lists 
of long-playing recordings relevant to each chapter. 
Unfortunately, all but four of these recordings are 
produced only by Japanese companies and are 
rather difficult to obtain in this country. Ameri- 
can recordings are regrettably few. Since the time 
that Dr. Malm finished his manuscript, several 
additional releases of Japanese music have become 
available, and may be found by consulting the cur- 
rent Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog. In 
addition, there is one American recording of classi- 
cal and contemporary koto music which neither 
Malm nor Schwann list, “Japanese Classical 
Music: the Koto,” with Sachio Tanaka (Music 
Library Recording 7035). 

Another appendix features a discussion of Japa- 
nese music notation systems. It is here that one 
sees the value of studying non-Western music 
through performance, for this notation is not a 
visual representation of sounds in the manner of 
a Western score. Most of the notation systems are 
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little better than mnemonic devices aiding the 
performer to recall music already memorized by 
rote. It would be almost impossible for an indi- 
vidual unfamiliar with a particular piece of music 
to reconstruct it on the basis of its notation alone. 
The ambiguity of the notation system is permissi- 
ble only because of the rote method, described 
earlier in the book, by which Japanese music is 
learned. A student does not learn music in helter- 
skelter manner. He attaches himself to a particu- 
lar teacher, who in turn belongs to a particular 
“school” of music. The student is taught fixed 
pieces in a particular order, and he does not move 
on to a new piece until he has satisfied his teacher. 
He does not usually change teachers, or learn 
music belonging to a different school. This form 
of musical transmission, taken in the general set- 
ting of a tradition-centered society, has insured a 
slow rate of change in Japanese musical styles up 
to the present. Musical innovations tend to co- 
exist with, rather than displace, their forerunners. 
For this reason, many styles of music have existed 
as living art forms for hundreds of years with 
little appreciable change. The musicologist who is 
willing to become participant observer can reap a 
large harvest from the field of Japanese music; 
Dr. Malm is, of course, such a practical scholar. 


ALFRED B. Hupson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


1The effect that modern communications media will 
have on the conservatism of Japanese music is a problem 
that remains to be investigated. 





The Wild Geese. By Ocat Mort. Translated by 
Kinco Ocurar and SANFORD GOLDSTEIN. 
Tokyo: CHaries E. Turrie Co., 1959. 


Mori Ogai’s celebrated Gan seems in a way the 
most Japanese novel ever written. For one thing, 
it is not a novel at all but a conte, scarcely more 
than a hundred pages in length and easily absorbed 
at a sitting—though its first readers, it is true, 
were obliged to pursue it through twelve install- 
ments published over a period of twenty-one 
months (1911-1913). The central figure in this 
dream of Meiji, the moneylender’s mistress Otama, 
is a perfect vehicle for pathos, the merest idea of 
a heroine, fixed by the predicament which defines 


her like a fly in amber; her patron Suezo by con- 
trast emerges a speaking likeness of the most 
Japanese of men, selfless in his egotism, prodigal 
of good intentions which fail of an object, like 
reflexive verbs. In relating their story Ogai takes 
insouciant liberties with the conventions of 
“point-of-view” that would have made Percy 
Lubbock recoil, and the wantonly slaughtered wild 
goose of the title drops on the closing pages with 
rather too much symbolic dead weight. As in 
other of his stories, Ogai appears to have combined 
several disparate subjects—-here a nostalgia for the 
vanished Tokyo of the 1880’s, a fascination with 
the role of chance in human lives, and portraiture 
from memory—without much thought as to their 
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artistic interaction. In a note on the genesis of his 
popular Takasebune, for example, he confesses that 
two aspects of the historical anecdote which served 
as source for the story had captured his interest, 
the moral problem of euthanasia and the idea that 
to a destitute man 200 mon might seem a royal 
sum. Ogai takes up each subject in turn but fails 
to establish any dramatic relationship between 
them. In Gan, however, a balance is struck, if not 
held, and the result is a work of art, though cer- 
tainly a minor one. 

The translation, a joint Japanese-American 
effort, is undistinguished at best. This sort of 
collaboration, whatever its theoretical merits, car- 
ries with it a particular danger, that of one party’s 
deferring too much +o the other and so losing, as 
regards both accuracy and sytle, the benefits of 
partnership. Translators from the Japanese de- 
clare themselves in their handling of subordinate 
clauses. It is evident, for example, that the errand- 
boy on page 90 has learned his English from a 
book, when he exclaims, “ Why! Even though it’s 
dead, the devil won’t let go!” Burton Watson, 
who has translated chapters IX-XI (in Keene’s 
Modern Japanese Interature), erred perhaps in 
adopting too free and too mandarin a tone, but 
his version at least credits Ogai with a command 
of language. Ogai’s style, in fact, is remarkable 
for its clarity—a quality attributed by Japanese 
critics to his study of German scientific works !— 
and goes into English with a minimum of con- 
trivance. Gan does, however, contain special diff- 
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culties. How many wild geese, for instance, in the 
title? Otama is at once mistress (mekake) to 
Suezo and mistress (shujin) to her maid, and in 
the former capacity gives the translators particular 
trouble. Although a woman may in English 
become a man’s mistress, this does not make her 
in society’s eyes “a mistress.” Otama’s “aim in 
life had been her father’s happiness, so she had 
become a mistress” (p. 76), as though she had, as 
it were, became a waitress or an airline stewardess. 
The translators commit another social error in 
permitting her father, in his conversations with 
her, to speak of Suezo by that name—the old man 
would hardly speak even in English of the man 
keeping his daughter by his given name. What he 
actually says is “ danna,” and as we are never told 
Suezo’s surname, the best solution would probably 
have been “your gentleman.” 

Like most translations intended for the general 
reader, this one has had strained out of it a good 
deal of topical detail—in this case with too fine a 
mesh, since topical detail was of the body of Ogai’s 
subject. The reader need not recognize the titles 
of the Chinese romances to which Okada was ad- 
dicted in order to appreciate their period flavor; 
modern Japanese readers would not recognize 
them either. The only one the translators men- 
tion, and the only one which might have been 
familiar, the Chin P‘ing Mei, is disguised as 
“ Kimpeiba.” 

Cuartes E. Hamitton 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





The Stone-Age of Indonesia. By H. R. van 
HEEKEREN. (Verhandelingen van het Ko- 
ninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Laand- en Vol- 
kenkunde, deel 21). Pp. 141. ’s-Gravenhage: 
M. Nisnorr, 1957. 


The Bronze-Iron-Age of Indonesia. By H. R. van 
HEEKEREN. (Verhandelingen van het Konin- 
klijk Instituut voor Taal-, Laand- en Volken- 
kunde, deel 22). Pp. 108. 
M. NisnHorr, 1958. 


*s-Gravenhage : 


The scientific study of prehistory in Indonesia 
started with the discovery of Pithecanthropus 
erectus by Dr. Eugéne Dubois in 1891. The first 


systematic investigation in the field of cultural 
prehistory followed only much later when Dr. P. 
V. van Stein Callenfels excavated some shell- 
mounds in East Sumatra in 1924. 

Since then much work in this department has 
been done in Indonesia and many finds have been 
secured. Publications, however, are dispersed over 
a number of books and periodicals, most of them 
difficult to obtain and nearly all written in the 
Dutch language. As far as I know, only one 
general survey of Indonesian prehistory exists in a 
world language, viz., the article Dr. Robert von 
Heine Geldern wrote in Science and Scientists in 
the Netherlands Indies (edited by P. Honig, New 
York, 1945). It was an outstanding article, but 
it is now outdated and, moreover, was hidden in a 
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rather unknown book. Thus an extensive general 
survey in English was badly needed. 

It would have been difficult to find anyone more 
capable for this work than Mr. H. R. van Heeke- 
ren. He has spent most of his life in Indonesia 
and started as early as 1931 the investigation of 
megalithic remains in Besuki, Java. Since then 
he did prehistoric fieldwork in different parts of 
Indonesia and wrote many articles reporting his 
finds. During the second World War, he was made 
a prisoner of war and was put to work on the in- 
famous Burma railroad. After the war, he was 
appointed to the Archaeological Survey in Indo- 
nesia, and not until 1956 did he take permanent 
leave of the country. He has made several study- 
tours abroad, including one to Kenya, Africa. 
Through the years he has kept in touch with pre- 
historians in various parts of the world, and is 
well-acquainted with almost everyone who had 
worked in Indonesian prehistory. 

The author has divided the material into two 
books, each with its own title, but in fact they are 
two parts of one work. When reviewing this work, 
we must keep in mind that the author has appar- 
ently submitted himself to two important restric- 
tions: although the prehistory of Indonesia is 
interlocked with that of surrounding countries, he 
confines his study to the former region, including 
western New Guinea; but in the bibliographies, he 
gives titles concerning adjacent regions to enable 
the reader to extend his studies beyond the limits 
of the book. Secondly, he avoids theoretical specu- 
lations. In this way his work is not so much a 
handbook as a catalogue with accompanying bibli- 
ography. And this was exactly what was needed. 
Some readers may feel these restrictions a draw- 
back, but in our opinion the author was quite 
right. As a catalogue and bibliography, the book 
is very complete. Without the restrictions men- 
tioned above, the author would not have attained 
this completeness, and the work would have taken 
too much time. Circumstances forced him to finish 
his work within a restricted time-limit. 

The first volume treats the Stone Age. In this 
very long period, more than in the later ones, it is 
apparent that prehistory is a borderland. It is, in 
the first place, a cultural science, like history. 
However, while history covers a relatively short 
space of time, prehistory reaches back into the 
period during which an important part of man’s 
physical evolution took place. In this respect, pre- 
history and physical anthropology overlap. More- 


over, for the study of the older phases of prehis- 
tory, knowledge of geology, in particular palae- 
ontology, is essential. The exact sciences enable us 
not only to fix a chronology, but also to visualize 
prehistoric man in his natural surroundings. This 
applies in particular to a region like Indonesia, 
where such important discoveries have been made 
pertaining to primeval men. 

In the introduction, the author gives a summary 
of the geology and palaeontology of the cenozoic 
and the lower pleistocene of Indonesia, including 
the lower hominids: Meganthropus palaeojavani- 
cus, Pithecanthropus dubius, Pithecanthropus B., 
Pithecanthropus modjokertensis. Obviously, nine- 
teen pages is insufficient for such a difficult and 
complicated subject; but the bibliography shows 
the way for a more penetrating study. 

Chapter I, palaeolithic, is subdivided into: (1) 
the middle pleistocene and (2) the upper pleisto- 
cene. After a summary of geology and palaeon- 
tology, the fossil remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus are described. Then follows the descrip- 
tion of the lower palaeolithic cultures, among 
other things the so-called “chellean of Patjitan.” 
Movius, however, refuses to consider this a chel- 
lean culture. He considers it as part of the great 
chopper/chopping tool complex of the Far Kast. 
In Borneo and Sumatra, some artifacts of the 
same description have been found. A _ selected 
bibliography of twelve pages closes the chapter. 

Chapter II contains the mesolithic and Chapter 
III the neolithic, each of which is subdivided. In 
his classification, the author is inconsistent. He 
divides the introduction into two parts, cenozoic 
and lower pleistocene, according to geologic strati- 
graphy. However, the following division into 
palaeolithic, mesolithic, and neolithic is based on 
the artifacts and is, in consequence, a cultural one. 
Furthermore, the palaeolithic itself is subdivided 
into two parts: middle pleistocene and upper 
pleistocene, returning to the geologic system of 
classification; while the following mesolithic is 
classified according to industries. 

The palaeolithic is treated at great length in 
Chapter I. As far as I know, this is the most 
exhaustive synopsis of this subject in Indonesia. 
It cantains inter alia, a discussion of the famous 
Pithecanthropus erectus Dubois. 

In Chapter II, mesolithic, we find on pages 46 
and 47 a description of “stone balls with a rough 
surface from the river terraces near Ngandung 
Watualang.” Apparently the author is not aware 
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that before the war the late Dr. K. C. Crocq of the 
archaeological service surmised that these might 
be stone cannon-balls as were used both by the 
Javanese armies and by the Dutch East India 
Company. 

In reading Chapter III, neolithic, we realise 
that our knowledge of this subject also is based 
mostly on stray finds; systematic excavations are 
scarce. Under the heading “neolithic tools,” the 
theories of von Heine Geldern on the dispersal of 
the quadrangular-adze culture and on the neolithic 
megaliths are handled very superficially. It is van 
Heekeren’s prerogative to disagree with von Heine 
Geldern, but if he wants to deny his theories, he 
must do so on better grounds. 

To Chapter I is appended twelve pages of bibli- 
ography, to Chapter IT seven pages, and to Chap- 
ter III six pages. All three are titled “ Selected 
Bibliography.” Even so, they are very extensive. 
In the fields of geology and physical anthropology, 
completeness cannot be expected. As for cultural 
prehistory, we have the impression that no books 
or articles of any importance have been overlooked. 
A list of abbreviations would have been useful, for 
owing to the splitting-up of the bibliography, 
several titles have been listed two or three times; 
and these, in several instances, have been abbrevi- 
ated so much that the reader will have difficulty in 
identifying them. 

An “attempted chronology of the Stone Age of 
Indonesia” of two pages concludes this volume. 
It is a relative chronology; absolute ages are not 
indicated. The table given is divided into four 
columns: Deposits, Hominids, Fauna, Archaeology. 
Since it is devoid of explanation or proof, this 
chronology could better have been omitted. The 
unsuspecting reader may get the impression that 
we know much more about the chronology of the 
Indonesian Stone Age than we actually do. 

Neolithic man is considered in two groups, 
“early Indonesians” and “ Malayo-Polynesians,” 
each with a point of interrogation. The term 
“ Malayo-Polynesians” is obsolete; the author 
probably means Austronesians. But does he mean 
that the so-called early Indonesians with their 
quadrangular-adze culture were not Austro- 
nesians? I want to point out that in this chro- 
nology van Heekeren ascribes the “late quadran- 
gular-adze culture” (whatever that may be) to 
the Malayo-Polynesians. Now the only character- 
istic feature of the latter is that they speak Austro- 
nesian languages. But it is not correct to put 
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them in this table in the column titled “ Homi- 
nids,” together with Pithecanthropus, Dolicho- 
cephalic megalodonts, etc. 

This injects the old confusion between race, 
language, and culture, which has been refuted 
many times and long ago. However, from this 
chronology, it is apparent that van Heekeren ac- 
cepts the possibility of the geographical coincidence 
of race, language, and culture. But then why did 
he write on page 131, in criticism of von Heine 
Geldern: “It seems to me, however, rather specu- 
lative to identify culture waves or migrations with 
the spread of a language.” 

In the second volume, The Bronze-Iron-Age of 
Indonesia, the author treats the period between the 
neolithic and the Hindu-Indonesian cultures. 
Iron being in use during that period, along with 
bronze, van Heekeren does not use the term 
“ Bronze-Age.” Heine Geldern calls this culture 
the Dongson culture, after a site in North 
Vietnam. 

Our knowledge of the Bronze-Iron Age, just like 
that of the Stone Age, is based mainly on stray 
finds. Chapter I, which takes up two-fifths of the 
whole volume, deals exclusively with these stray 
finds and is very exhaustive on the subject. On 
pages 29-30, for instance, a description is given 
of a bronze kettledrum of the small island of 
Luang, lying between Timor and Timor Laut. 
This specimen had been lost sight of since 1886, 
when Riedel drew attention to it. For the reader 
who is not familiar with the prehistory of Indo- 
nesia, the extensive paragraphs on the kettledrums 
and on the ceremonial axes will be specially inter- 
esting. The former occur in Southeast Asia only; 
the latter are restricted to Java, as far as our 
knowledge goes at present. Both are among the 
most perfect products of the Bronze Age encoun- 
tered anywhere in the world. 

The other bronze artifacts described are too 
numerous to mention. The list contains specimens 
barely, or not at all, known up till now. We direct 
the attention of the reader to the small bronze 
figurines found on the border of the Residences of 
Palembang and Sumatra’s West Coast, which are 
described on page 36. They represent dancers; 
their attitudes remind one of the bird-dances of 
Mentawai. 

In the Bronze-Iron Age, an important role was 
played by the glass beads of different colour and 
shape, found especially in large numbers in stone- 
cist graves. These beads are still valuable for the 
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present population of the different Indonesian 
islands. Van Heekeren treats this important sub- 
ject very briefly (pages 40-42). He had eight 
specimens analyzed chemically; amongst them a 
bead from a stone cist in the Pasemah, Sumatra. 
He erroneously calls this tomb a sarcophagus. It 
js interesting that this latter analysis differs con- 
siderably from one I had made of the same kind 
of bead from the same site and which van Heeke- 
ren mentions on page 71. 


At the end of the paragraph on the beads, he 
writes: “It is plain that all the knowledge ac- 
quired on this subject does not yet enable us to 
answer the question as to whether these beads were 
manufactured in Indonesia or imported from else- 
where. The last words on the antiquarian beads 
of Indonesia have not yet been spoken.” This 
assertion is again insufficiently argued. The 
author devotes hardly two pages to the subject, 
including one page of chemical analysis, yet he 
says nothing at all on the origin of the beads. So 
it is obvious that he cannot utter “the last word.” 
It is true that much more investigation will be 
required, but even so, many interesting facts have 
been stated that throw light on the origin of the 
beads. In the bibliography on this subject, we 
miss the following titles: H. C. Beck and C. G. 
Seligman, “Early Chinese Beads of Foreign 
Type,” Proceedings First International Congress 
of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences (Lon- 
don, 1932; Oxford, 1934), and C. G. Seligman, 
“The Roman Orient and the Far East,” Antiquity, 
XI (1937), 5 ff. 


Chapter II deals with the megalithic cultures. 
The first two pages give a summary of Heine Gel- 
dern’s theory which discerns at least two mega- 
lithic cultures in Indonesia: an older, neolithic one 
and a younger one which reached the archipelago 
with the Dongson culture. As one of the char- 
acteristics of the younger culture, van Heekeren 
mentions: “stone statues of ancestors in a rather 
static style.” This is a mistake. Heine Gerdern 
has pointed out that the statues of the Pasemah, 
which belong to the Dongson culture, have a 
strongly dynamic style, whereas the older and 
more simple ancestor-figures, which in origin seem 
to — to the neolithic, are sculptured in a static 
sytle. 


In my opinion, we must be prepared for the 


possibility of a third megalithic culture. The 
stone-cist graves from the Pasemah (Sumatra) 
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and Java are scarce in Southeast Asia, but occur 
in large numbers in India. 

Regarding the oldest megalithic culture, the 
author makes the following remark: “The geo- 
graphical distribution of megaliths of these types 
has led Heine Geldern to suppose that they are 
an intrinsic part of the neolithic quadrangular- 
adze culture. However, the fact that up to now 
no megalith of a neolithic age has been found 
either in Indo-China or in Indonesia pleads 
against this supposition.” This remark is not 
quite clear. In Indo-China and in Indonesia 
plenty of megaliths belonging to the first category 
(dolmens, menhirs, stone-rows and stone-circles, 
stone seats, etc.) are known. Their age is ques- 
tionable, but van Heekeren can certainly not prove 
that they are not neolithic. There follows a very 
complete enumeration and short description of 
the megaliths in Indonesia to which a prehistoric 
age may be ascribed. 

Chapter III describes the interesting urn ceme- 
teries, known from Java, Sumatra, Salajar, and 
Sumba. And finally in Chapter IV, the Dongson 
culture is treated in two paragraphs: (1) Dong 
So’n and the Dongson culture, and (2) Heine 
Geldern’s thesis on the Pontic migration and the 
origin of the Dongson cultude. This subject does 
not quite fit into the framework of the book. The 
author as a rule avoids discussion on cultural 
origins and confines himself to Indonesia. But 
the subject is so important that we are grateful for 
this digression. For anyone familiar with Indo- 
nesian prehistory, this chapter is most interesting, 
more perhaps than the preceding, lengthy enumer- 
ation of finds. 

A bibliography of nine pages concludes this 
volume. (As regards the surrounding countries, 
it was necessary to be selective.) Here the reader 
will find ample material for further study. 

Finally, a word of appreciation for the illustra- 
tions. Both books are illustrated with a profusion 
of excellent drawings and photographs. Most of 
the photographs have been published before, but 
this is not a drawback for a compilation like this 
one. Many of the drawings are new and most of 
them are made by the draftsman of the Museum at 
Djakarta, the best among whom was the late Mas 
Pirngadi, a venerable Javanese artist who passed 
away in 1936. During the last years of his life, he 
made for the Museum a large number of drawings 
of prehistoric specimens in the museum collection. 
His work was artistic and at the same time pains- 
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takingly accurate. Van Heekeren used several of 
these drawings for his illustrations. 

In his book Japan Before Buddhism (London, 
1959), J. E. Kidder, Jr., writes: “A survey of 
Japanese prehistory cannot possibly be drawn 
from sources in western languages,” and so it was 
nearly impossible to study Indonesian prehistory 
without knowledge of the Dutch language. More- 
over, an up-to-date survey of this subject did not 


exist even in Dutch. Thanks to the great energy 
and knowledge of van Heekeren this difficulty has 
for the greater part been eliminated. His two 
books will be indispensable for many years for any- 
one who wants to study this fascinating subject. 


A. N. J. Tu. A TH. VAN DER Hoop 


VoorBURG, NETHERLANDS 





Traditional Cultures in South-East Asia prepared 
for UNESCO by the Institute of Traditional 
Cultures, Madras. Pp. xii, 270. ORIENT 
LONGMANS, 1958. 


In his Introduction to the sixteen papers drawn 
from the early Unesco program of local seminars, 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri includes refer- 
ence to all the countries of Southeast Asia. Other- 
wise, the contents of Traditional Cultures in 
South-East Asia is devoted largely to the Indian 
subcontinent. With the exception of a reprinted 
text from Dr. R. Goris’ book on Balinese arts and 
a report on the history of Sinhalese community 
development by Ralph Pieris, the papers are de- 
voted to India and Pakistan. 

The 1955-56 seminars culminated in the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Traditional Cultures 
at Madras under the direction of Professor Sastri, 
and the Unesco directive for both the seminars 
and the Institute made it plain that “traditional 
culture” was here to be understood in terms of 
folk arts and crafts. Enquiry was to be directed, 
first to “elicit the reaction of the élite of the com- 
munities to the problems facing their traditional 
cultures” and, second, to an assessment of the 
“present state of folk arts and crafts.” Judging 
from these papers the élite gave the response one 
would have expected from any informed and sensi- 
ble group: they were aware of the disruptive poten- 


tial of Western industrialization and realized at 
the same time that strong Western influences were 
not only inevitable but that industrialization was 
also probably desirable. Their reaction amounted 
to a scholarly version of “let us eat our cake and 
have it too.” The surprising thing is that the dis- 
cussions are as varied and informed as they are. 


The value of such seminars lies to a great extent 
in the face-to-face contacts they make possible, 
and it is clear from the present selection of papers 
that much discussion was given to the concept of 
“traditional culture” (despite the directive). 
One feels a need here for a simple, well-understood 
definition of culture which will transcend arts and 
crafts. The specialist will of course find Dr. 
Iyengar’s reference to the anthropologists’ use of 
“culture” most satisfying and will miss in the 
other papers the unity with which a single disci- 
pline clothes its concepts. Other views of culture 
range from the familiar aura of Brahms and T. 
S. Eliot to “cultural” as the opposite of “ practi- 
cal.” Perhaps the most arresting suggestion is 
that culture is a stage between tribalism and 
civilization. One suspects that communication in 
Southeast Asia could be greatly facilitated by a 
thorough analysis of what various people there 
imply by “culture.” 

Marian W. SMITH 


ScHoot oF Economics AND Po.iTIcAL SCIENCE, LONDON 
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Adat Atjéh, reproduced in facsimile from a manu- 
script in the India Office Library, with an 
introduction and notes by G. W. J. DREWEsS 
and P. VoorHoEvE (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Laand- en 
Volkenkunde, Deel XXIV). Pp. 48+175. 
’*s Gravenhage: Martinus NiJHoFF, 1958. 


The full title of this excellent book tells us less 
about the contents than about the way the authors 
have decided to deal with it and to present it to the 
public. Adat Atjéh does not deal with customary 
law, as could have been expected, but with edicts 
and regulations emanating from the Sultan’s 
court. The MS, well reproduced in this book, cer- 
tainly the best of the few available ones, is a 
compilation of different elements—and a rather 
garbled one at that. The copy used for reproduc- 
tion goes not further back than a century and a 
half ago, but the constituent parts certainly belong 
to the eighteenth and apparently even the seven- 
teenth century. The language of the Achehnese 
court—remarkably enough—was Malay; but with- 
out a sound knowledge of Arabic and Achehnese 
this text remains hardly understandable. The 
authors themselves say: The kind of Malay in 
which this Regulation for Kings is written re- 
minds one of a work like Tadj as-salatin, but is 
even worse. Saptenti sat! 

Fortunately the authors in their introduction 
not only describe the MSS, trace their origin and 
construct a pedigree of the MSS, but from pages 
14 to 32 deal very clearly with the contents. 
There it becomes evident how much has become 
lost, especially in the first part (only 12 out of 
31 chapters are preserved), but in the other three, 
too, our authors do not fail to point to numerous 
omissions of words and perhaps greater sections. 


The original MS had been written fairly well, the 
reduced facsimile is still well readable, and the 
authors have painstakingly added in notes (pages 
33 to 47) a very considerable number of emenda- 
tions and valuable information. 


Not only economists and historians will find 
much information in this palace-work, the excep- 
tional position and value of which are duely 
stressed. Social anthropologists, too, will find 
there interesting data, e.g., that one of the three 
symbols of royal dignity is a ayam angon (domes- 
tic cock or hen), well-known from Jogjakarta in 
Java (Bafak dalang) and from Burma, too (on 
display in The Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London). 

The method of Dutch approach to Oriental re- 
search, rightly I think, stresses knowledge of lan- 
guages; this is an advantage of coming from a 
small country where every student during his 
grammar school years has spent a considerable 
amount of energy in learning at least three foreign 
languages. But I am afraid that at the moment 
in the whole world only these two authors are able 
to translate this text. They have done excellent 
work in editing it, but when they state that the 
scope of their publication is only to make the text 
accessible to further research, I am afraid they 
overrate their readers. Untranslated texts, in 
whatever Indonesian language, hitherto have 
shared this sad fate so that they are not much 
studied and less useful. I am aware of the fact 
that much work would be involved, but I can only 
beseech my colleagues to complete their admirable 
work by presenting a translation to the then 
numerous and then still more grateful students. 


C. HooyKaas 
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Kunst und Kult des Sepik-Gebietes (New Guinea). 
By Paut Wirz. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
de Tropen, Mededeling No. CXXXIII, Af- 
deling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie 
No. 62). Pp. 78. Amsterdam, 1959. 


This posthumous work of Dr. Wirz presents a 
concise account of the art of the Sepik River 
region. The author examines numerous specimens 
which he collected during his expeditions in the 
years 1950 and 1953. In this remarkable study, 
the art objects are not treated as detached from 
the rest of the various cultures from which they 
are derived, as it has become customary in books on 
primitive art. On the contrary, a serious attempt 
is made not only to describe the individual speci- 
mens and analyze their pertinent art styles, but 
also to define their particular functions in the 
ceremonial as well as daily life of the natives. In 
order to achieve this goal pertinent mythology, 
initiation and other religious ceremonies, club- 
houses, and even aspects of social structure are 
discussed at some length. However, this ambitious 
task is only approximately achieved by the en- 
deavors of the author. In most cases the neces- 
sary data could not be obtained from the available 
sources on native cultures and the collector had 
not time enough to seal, through his own research, 
the gaps in our ethnological knowledge of the 
Sepik River peoples. On pages 52 and 53 he pre- 
sents the reader with an ideal discussion of an art 
object whose functions, meaning, as well as per- 
tinent mythology are fully known and understood. 
He regrets that such a full treatment cannot be 
given to the rest of the articles in his collection. 
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To compensate for the lack of data on the par- 
ticular cultures from which the art objects are 
derived, the author resorts to what may be re- 
garded as “Ferninterpretation” (distance inter- 
pretation) (esp. pp. 22, 34, 53). The author con- 
siders the objects to be parallels to artifacts he 
knew from other tribes, especially Marind-Anim, 
and tentatively indentifies their functions with 
those of the “parallels.” The reader, however, 
should keep in mind that the identifications are 
meant as hypotheses rather than as definite state- 
ments. 


The book is concluded by a chapter which re- 
lates the cultures cf the Sepik River to those of 
other parts of New Guinea. Problems of inter- 
tribal contact and trade are described, and the 
Sepik River region is viewed as a culmination of 
Papuan artistic expression. In particular, the 
number, complexity, and diversity of art styles of 
this region are emphasized. A survey of migra- 
tion theories derived from old sources concludes 
the chapter. This outdated and unnecessary con- 
clusion does harm to the otherwise interesting 
volume. 


Dr. Wirz’ discussion of the primitive art of 
peoples of the Sepik River is accompanied by Dr. 
R. L. Mellema’s 78 photographs of the art objects. 
The artistic pictures are indispensable for an 
understanding of the text and for appreciation of 
the artistic achievements of the Papuan sculptors. 
They should prove useful to students both of 
Papuan ethnology and of the history of art. 


LEopotp PospisiL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Asia and the Humanities; Papers Presented at the 
Second Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and 
Cultural Relations Held at Indian University. 
Edited by Horst FRENz. Pp. [viii] + 232. Bloom- 
ington: COMPARATIVE LITERATURE COMMITTEE, IN- 
DIAN UNIVERSITY, 1959. Contents: Howarp HiIb- 
BETT, “ The Traditional Japanese Novel”; CHUN-JO 
Liv, “ People, Places, and Time in Five Modern 
Chinese Novels”; Davin Y. CHEN, “ The Trilogy of 
Ts‘ao Yii and Western Drama”; JAMES BAIRD, 
“Critical Problems in the Orientalism of Western 
Poetry”; ALFRED H. Marks, “ Form Across the 
Languages Barrier ”; Saburo Ora, “ Walt Whitman 
and Japanese Literature”; TEopoRO M. LOocsIN, 
“American and Philippine Literature”; CHARLES 
A. Moore, “East-West Philosophy and World 
Understanding ”; CHARLES A. Moore, “ East-West 
Philosophy and the Search for Truth”; Kurr F. 
LEIDECKER, “Some Buddhist Themes in Western 
Literature”; Y. P. Met, “ Oriental-Western 
Thought ”; WALTER KAUFMANN, “The Classifica- 
tion of Indian ‘ Ragas’”; JoHN D. MITCHELL, “ The 
Theater of India and Southeast Asia”; NuGrRoHO, 
“Modern Asian Man, Zealot or Herodian?”; S. M. 
Haq, “ Emerging Values in Asia”; U. Win, “ Cul- 
tural Aspects of Burmese Life”; Kurr F. LEr- 
DECKER, “ East-West Understanding Through Bud- 
dhism”; TEopoR M. Locsin, “ East-West Under- 
standing Through the Press”; JoHN D. MITCHELL, 
“East-West Understanding Through the Arts.” 
Also discussion. Most of this is slight, considered 
as scholarship, but some contributions have interest- 
ing critical ideas. (E. H.S.) 


Asia Through Asian Eyes; Parables, Poetry, Proverbs, 
Stories and Epigrams of the Asian Peoples. Com- 
piled by BaLpoon DuineRA. Pp. 296. Rutland and 
Tokyo: CHarLes E. TuTtTLe Co., 1959. Hundreds 
of quotations from Oriental books, arranged roughly 
according to subject matter (“Thought and Re- 
ligion,” “The State,” ete.). No attention is paid 
to the cultural of origin, Confucius appearing cheek 
by jowl with the Mahabharata. Translators are 
not identified. No dates the given. The result is 
a timeless “ Orient” whose character depends on 
the selections of the compiler. The specialist will 
be annoyed by such things as inconsistent and out- 
of-date romanizations (like “ Yuan Chwang” and 
the “Emperor K‘ang-he”), but the volume is not 
for specialists. There is a bibliography and index. 

(E. H. 8.) 


Cataloguing of Persian works. Including rules for 
transliteration, entry, and description. By NASSER 
SHariry. Pp. xiv+ 161. Chicago: AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATAION, 1959. This book, which is a 
revised version of the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
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analyzes and makes suggestions for the solution of 
the complex problems which face the increasing 
number of librarians in charge of holdings in the 
Persian language. On the whole the conclusions 
reached after lengthy discussions of such basic 
topics as transliteration (chapters III and IV), 
rules for entry (chapter VI) and descriptive cata- 
loging (chapter VII) constitute an important step 
forward towards the realization of the necessity of 
the adoption on a national as well as international 
scale of a uniform system for the benefit and pro- 
motion of Persian studies. (M. J.D. 


Deutsch-Persisches Wérterbuch, Lieferung 1. By WIL- 


HELM EILERS. Pp. iv+ 96 pages. Wiesbaden: OTTO 
HARRASSOWITZ, 1959. This is the first instalment 
of a German-Persian dictionary which upon com- 
pletion will consist of nine to ten fascicles of 96 
pages each. Its author, Wilhelm Eilers, professor 
at the University of Wiirzburg, Germany proposes 
to give an inventory of the vocabulary of contempo- 
rary, written as well as spoken, educated as well as 
non-educated Persian. Two pages of preliminary 
remarks taking the place of an introduction which 
is to appear later are prefaced to the first fascicle 
covering the letter A from a to anschiessen. The 
importance of this work will be given full coverage 
in later issues of this journal. (M. J. D.) 


Contemporary Indian Literature. Pp. v+338. New 


Delhi: SAanittyA AKADEMI, 1959. The second, re- 
vised and enlarged, edition comprising historical 
sketches of the literary careers of sixteen Indian 
languages, including English. A valuable reference 
work. (E. B.) 


The Atharvavedic Civilization: Its Place in the Indo- 


Aryan Culture. By V. W. KARAMBELKAR. Pp. xiv 
+315. Poona: ARYABHUSHAN Press, 1959. The 
author’s Ph.D. dissertation, presented to Nagpur 
University, in which he constructs the cultural 
milieu of the ancient Aryans from the testimony 
of the Atharva Veda and the ritualistic texts con- 
nected with it. (E. B.) 


India of Vedic Kalpasitras. By RAM GopPAL. Pp. xvi 


+504. Delhi: NationaL PUBLISHING House, 1959. 
The author completed this work in 1953 in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the Ph. D. degree from 
Delhi University. It has been revised for publica- 
tion. The book is a storehouse of information on 
pre-Buddhistic India. “In view of such a great 
importance of the rites, customs, manners, and 
moral teachings embodied in the Kalpasitras, an 
attempt has been made .. . to give a complete, 
coherent and systematic account of ancient Indian 
life depicted in the Sutras.” (p. v) (E. B.) 
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Farewell, My Friend, and The Garden. 


The 


Malaya through four centuries: 





Brief Notices of Books 


By RABINDRA- 
NATH TaGoRE. Translated from the Bengali by K. 
R. KRIpaLaNni. Pp. 187. Bombay: Jaico Pus- 
LISHING House, 1958. Two examples of Tagore’s 
famed skill as a story-teller. The translator, who 
revised these English versions for the present edi- 
tion, questions the success of his attempt to recreate 
in English the artistry of the original. He is far 
too modest. (E. B.) 


Oral Tales of India. By StitH THompson and 
Jonas Batys. (Indiana University Publications, 
Folklore Series No. 10). Pp. xxvi+ 448. Blooming- 
ton: INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRrEss, 1958. This motif- 
index, the result of twenty years’ work, is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of Indian folk-litera- 
ture. (E. B.) 


An Anthology, 1500- 
1900. Compiled by N. J. Ryan. Pp. x+ 162. New 
York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. <A record 
of Malayan history from the coming of the Portu- 
guese to the creation of the new State of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya as seen through the eyes of con- 
temporary travellers to the area. The work can 
serve both the student with a selection of historical 


documents and the general reader. (E. B.) 
Rgvarnakramalaksana of Narasimhasiri. Edited by 
PANDIT V. KRISHNAMACHARYA. Pp. 43. Madras: 


Binodini. 


THE ApDYAR LIBRARY AND RESEARCH CENTRE, 1959. 
An edition of a rare manuscript dealing with the 
rules of pronunciation of Rgvedic mantras. No 
other copy of this text is known. (E. B.) 


By RABINDRANATH TaGorRE. Translated by 
K. R. KRIPALANI. Pp. vili+276. New Delhi: 
SAHITYA AKADEMI, 1959. A faithful translation of 
what is recognized as the first modern novel in 


Bengali. The original was first published in 1902. 
(E. B.) 
Contemporary Indian Short Stories. (Series I) Pp. xv 


+132. New Delhi: SaniryaA AKADEMI, 1959. This 
selection by the Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi, 
Krishna Kripalani, was designed to provide through 
English translations a sampling of contemporary 
Indian literatures. Each of fifteen Indian lan- 
guages, including English, is represented by one 
short story. In the foreword, Humayun Kabir 
remarks: “The main purpose of this anthology is 
to give readers in one language some idea of the 
quality of literature in other Indian languages. 
Some may ask why English was chosen as the 
medium of communication for Indians speaking 
different languages. The answer is that English is 
still for most educated Indians the second language 
par excellence. Next to their mother-tongue, they 
feel more at home in it than in any other language, 
Indian or foreign, modern or classical. . . . Transla- 
tion into English has also the advantage of intro- 
ducing the writers to an audience outside India.” 
(pp. xii-xiii) (E. B.) 


Samgitaratnakara. Edited by Panpit S. SUBRAHMANYA 


An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula. 


Th 


Mi La Ras Pai Rnam Thar. 


is) 


SAsSTRI and revised by PANpIT V. KRISHNAMA- 
CHARYA. Pp. vi+ 434. Madras: THE Apyar Lr- 
BRARY AND RESEARCH CENTRE, 1959. A second, re. 
vised edition of volume II, adhydyas 2-4, containing 
the chapters on raga, prakirna and prabandha. 

(E. B.) 


By C. 
CoLtin Davies. Pp. 96. New York: OxFrorp Unt 
VERSITY PREss, 1959. The second, corrected edition 
of this indispensable tool for students of Indian 
history. (E. B.) 


Languages of India: A Kaleidoscopic Survey. 
Edited by V. K. NARASIMHAN, A. G. VENKATACHARY 
and V. K. N. Cuari. Pp. xvi+95. Madras: Our 
InpIA DIRECTORIES AND PUBLICATIONS, PRIVATE, 
Lrp., 1958. Studies of the principal languages of 
India, stressing their common inspiration and con- 
tent, by various authors in the pursuit of a solution 
to the contemporary language problem. It may be 
of interest to note that S. K. Chatterji writes in the 
leading article “... all the languages of India will 
be able to develop, each in its own line and in perfect 
harmony with each other, while retaining Sanskrit 
and English as the two great vehicles of cultural 
advance for the sub-continent—Sanskrit to enable 
us to appreciate the bases of our Indian culture and 
what India stands for, and at the same time to 
supply to the modern Indian languages the neces- 
sary scientific and other terms; and English to 
ensure to India to maintain contact with the rest 
of the civilised world and to bring to all and 
sundry, either directly or through translations in 
the modern Indic languages, the great ideas of 
modern life and modern civilisation.” (p. 15) 


(E. B.) 


Texte Tibétain de la Vie 
Edité par J. W. de Jong. (Indo- 
Iranian Monographs, Vol. IV). Pp. 218. ’s-Gra- 
venhage: Mouton & Co., 1959. Four complete 
editions (those of sPuns-than, bsTan-rgyas-glii, 
aPo, and bKras-Sis lhun-po), and the partial edition 
by Vidyabhusana have been exploited for the present 
rigorous edition, which notes the variant readings. 
There are four modern translations (French, Eng- 
lish, Japanese, and Chinese) from the original of 
this popular Tibetan narrative text, presenting the 
life of the Tibetan saint Mi-la-ras-pa (11th to early 
12th centuries). The text itself was written some- 
what later, as is discussed by de Jong, pp. 11-2. 

(A. W.) 


de Milarépa. 


The Book of Songs. By ArTHUR WALEY. Pp. 358. New 


York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960. A photo-offset 

reprint of the second, revised edition, containing 

translations of 290 poems found in the Shih Ching. 
(R. M.) 


Land and Polity in Tibet. By Pepro Carrasco. Pp. vii 
+307. Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS, 
1959. A study of modern Tibetan society, as related 
to the land system. 


(E. H. S.) 
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Chinese Thought ; From Confucius to Mao Tsé-tung. By 
H. G. CREEL. Pp. vii+230. New York: Tur NEw 
AMERICAN LIBRARY (A Mentor Book), 1960. A 
paperback reprint of a book first published in 1953 
by the University of Chicago Press. (E.H.S.) 


Elementary Chinese. By SHAU WING CHAN. Pp. xxx 
+508. Second edition. Stanford: STanrorp UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1959. The new edition of this Man- 
darin grammar has been enlarged by the addition 
of an index of characters and compounds used in the 
text, a list of radicals to facilitate the use of a 
Chinese dictionary, and a list of the new simplified 
characters in use on the mainland, with their tradi- 
tional equivalents. (E. H.S.) 


A Quide to Reading and Writing Japanese: The 1,850 
Basic Characters and the Kana Syllabaries. Pp. 
287. Rutland and Tokyo: CHaRLEs E. TUTTLE Co., 
1959. A handbook of the Chinese characters used in 
Japanese, for beginners. Order of strokes is shown 
for the 881 essential characters prescribed by the 
Ministry of Education ‘‘as the basic requirement 
for the six years of elementary school.” (E.H.S.) 


Zen and Shinto; The Story of Japanese Philosophy. By 
Cu1kao Fugisawa. Pp. 92. New York: THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 1959. Not a history at 
all, despite the title “A history of Japanese Phi- 
losophy”” which appears on the dust jacket. A 
“wisdom ” book, with a plea for Shinto. 

(E. H. 8.) 


Leftwing Social Movements in Japan; An Annotated 
Bibliography. By Crectt H. Uyenara. Pp. 444. 


Rutland and Tokyo: CHaries E. Tutte Co., 1959. 
An impressive bibliography of Japanese publica- 
tions, with critical and historical introductions to 
the various topical sub-sections. There is a list of 
publishers’ names, and an author-title index. Kanji 
and kana are liberally used. (E. H.S.) 


The Classic Noh Theatre cf Japan. By Ezra Pounp 
and ERNEST FENOLLOSA. Pp. 163. New York: A 
New DIRECTIONS PAPERBOOK, 1959. A new edition 
of the Fenollosa-Pound versions of fourteen N6 
plays, which were first published by Elizabeth 
Corbet Yeats in 1916, “the year of the Sinn Fein 
rising.” This volume also includes an essay by W. 
B. Yeats which appeared as introduction to the 
1916 edition, then titled Certain Noble Plays of 
Japan. (R. M.) 


Kranich am Meer: Koreanische Gedichte. Herausge- 
geben von Peter H. Lee. Auf Grund der Ubertra- 
gungen des Herausgebers bearbeitet von FRANZ 
WILHELM und ALBERT VON SCHIRNDING. Pp. 132 
and 6 plates. Miinchen: Car~ HANSER. Verlag, 
1959. Sensitive translations of eighty-six Korean 
poems, representative of various genres and poets, 
and covering the period from the 7th to 18th cen- 
turies. This attractive little volume is also pro- 
vided with a short summary of Korean histroy, 
notes on poetical forms, bibliographical sketches of 
the poets translated, textual notes and a chrono- 
logical table, the whole graced by six tastefully 
chosen reproductions of Korean paintings. 

(G. K. L.) 














NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Old Testament Peshitta: A Request. Library cata- 
logues are insufficient for the compilation of a list of 
Syriac Bible manuscripts and fragments. In order to 
produce a critical publication of the Syriac translation 
of the Old Testament, which the International Organi- 
zation for the Study of the Old Testament is bringing 
out, the fullest possible list of Syriac Bible MSS is 
essential. As editor-in-chief of this publication, I ask 
those of the readers of this JouRNAL who know of or 
can obtain access to such Syriac MSS which are not 
already listed in printed library catalogues, to send me 
information about them. In particular I should be most 


pleased to get information about the place where they 
are to be found, the number of the collection, and where 
ever possible, the number of folios and their attributed 
date. 

In particular I think of small collections in libraries 
where there is no printed catalogue of Syriac MSS, and 
of private collections in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
Would you please, if you can help me, send your in- 
formation to: The Peshitta Institute, 61, Rapenburg, 
any help. 

P. A. H. DE Borg 
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Amertcan Oriental Society 





THe AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
professed Orientaiist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, $329 Sterling Memorial Library, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. Members receive the JouRNAL without charge. The annual assessment is $7. 
Life Membership may be obtained at any time by a donation of $150 less one half the 
amount already paid in annual assessments. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 
Charles W. Bradley Fund . . $ 3,000.00 Louise Wallace Hackney Schol- 


Alexander I. Cotheal Fund . . 1,500.00 arship Fund ... . . . 50,768.55 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund .. . 150.00 Ludlow Bull Fund . . . . ._ 1,000.00 
Justin E. Abbott Fund ‘ = & 7,650.00 Charles J. Ogden Fund ae 5,000.00 


Life Membership Fund . . ._ 17,941.64 


William Dwight Whitney Fund _ 1,000.00 Prudential Fund PE: Reems 
Centennial Fund. . . . . $ 2,000.00 James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is Taz American Orrentat Society (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 

LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor James T. Babb, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) . 
The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be located and 
the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journat for By-laws relating to the Library, vol. 
77, pp. 294-295 for the newly adopted Library Rules.) 





Fournal of the American Criental Soctety 


Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $8.00; for Libraries ordering direct from the 
Society, $7.00. Single numbers, $2.00. Prices of back volumes and parts, so far as not out of 
print will be sent on application. Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% 
discount from list prices on back numbers. 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





American Priental Series 


* Volume 4. Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetdlapaiicavifisati. By Murray B. Emeneau. 1934. Price $3.00. 
Volume 8 A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. By Zellig S. Harris. 1936. Price $3.50. 
* Volume 9. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda Bks. 16 and 17. By LeRoy C. Barret. 1936. Price $3.50. 

Volume 12. A Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Canada. By Horace I. Poleman. 1938 
Pp. xxvii, 542, cloth bound, photo-offset reproduction. Price $2.00. 

Volume 14. The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi. By Albrecht Goetze. Pp. xii, 129, cloth bound. Price $2.00 

Volume 15. The Basis of Israelite Marriage. By Millar Burrows. Pp. viii, 72, paper bound. Price $1.50 

Volume 17. Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China. By Derk Bodde. 1940. Pp. xii, 75, 
cloth bound. Price $1.50. Three Shih Chi biographies of the Ch‘in Dynasty, 255-206 B.C. 

Volume 18. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Books 19 and 20. By LeRoy C. Barret. 1940. Price $2.50. 

Volume 21. Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttarfdhyayana Sjiitra. Reproduced and described by W. 
Norman Brown. 1941. Pp. xiii, 54, with 150 figures on 46 plates, cloth bound. Price $3.00. 

Volume 23. Anthropological Bibliography of Negro Africa. By H. A. Wieschhoff. 1948. Pp. xi, 461, cloth 
bound, photo-offset reproduction. Price $7.00. 

Volume 25. Nuzi Real Estate Transactions. By Francis R. Steele. 1943. Pp. 83, paper bound. Price $1.75. 

Volume 26. Ahmad B. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. By Franz Rosenthal. 1943. Pp. 135, paper bound. $3.00. 

Volume 27. Lu Hsiang-Shan. By Siu-Chi Huang. 1944. Pp. 116, paper bound. Price $2.00. 

Volume 28. Gafat Documents. Records of a South-Ethiopic Language. By Wolf Leslau. 1945. Grammar, 
Text, and Comparative Vocabulary. Price $3.50. 

Volume 29. Mathematical Cuneiform Texts. By 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. Price $5.00. 

Volume 30. Roots, Verb Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. 1945. A reproduction of the original. Price $1.50. 

Volume 31. Manhaj as-Salik: Abii Hayyadn’s Commentary on the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik. Edited with an 
Introduction by Sidney Glazer. 1947. Price $10.00. 

Volume 32. Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection in the 
New York Public Library. By A. Leo Oppenheim. 1948. Pp. xvi, 271; 15 plates, paper bound. Price $5.00 

Volume 33. Old Persian Grammar Texts Lexicon. By Roland G. Kent. 1950. 2d Rev. Ed. 1953. Pp. xi, 
219, cloth bound. Price $7.50. 

Volume 34. The Narrative of Bhoja (Bhojaprabandha) by Ballaia of Benares. By Louis H. Gray. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 108, cloth bound. Price $3.25. Paper bound. Price $2.25. 

Volume 35. Abi Ja‘far Muhammad B. Jarir al-Tabari’s The Reign of Al-Mu'tasim (833-842). Translated 
and annotated by Elma Marin. 1951. Pp. xvii, 142, cloth bound. Price $3.50. 

Volume 36. Early Hebrew Orthography: a Study of the Epigraphic Evidence. By Frank Moore Cross, Jr. 
and David Noel Freedman. 1952. Pp. viii, 77, cloth bound. Price $2.50. 

Volume 37. Kassitenstudien. 1. Die Sprache der Kassiten. By Kemal Balkan. 1954. Pp. xiv, 238, paper 
bound, photo-offset printing. Price $4.50. 

Volume 38. The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. Edited by Robert C. Dentan. Published by 
the Yale University Press for the American Oriental Society, 1855. Pp. ix, 376, cloth bound. Price $5.00. 

Volume 39. The Hab/piru. By Moshe Greenberg. 1955. Pp. xiii, 96, paper bound, photo-offset printing. 
Price $3.50. 

Volume 40. Index to Journal of the American Oriental Society, Volumes 21 to 60. Compiled by Edward 
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